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GUESS  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  HERE! 

These  are  live  pigs  being  wheeled  to  market  in  China.  If  they  were  to 
walk,  they  would  lose  weight  and  thus  be  worth  less. 

Now  guess  what’s  going  on  in  our  mission  parishes.  You’ll  never  guess. 
Our  priests  are  setting  up  radio  stations,  experimental  farms,  manual  arts 
schools  and  credit  unions.  They  are  building  chapels,  piggeries,  irrigation 
canals,  roads  and  boats.  And  you  can  help. 

Please  send  us  a donation  to  be  used  “wherever  it  is  most  needed.’’ 
Thank  you  very  much. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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EDITORIAL 


Denying  Your  Rights 

T t too  often  happens  that  the  problems  of  organizations,  companies  or 
institutions  are  solved  by  punishing  unsuspecting  people  already 
carrying  more  than  their  share.  Take  an  example: 

I am  convinced  that  the  average  Catholic  layman  has  depths  of 
charity  that  we  underestimate.  Furthermore,  I think  he  is  genuinely 
interested  in  the  plight  of  people  in  other  countries,  and  is  generous 
enough  to  want  to  help  them  — given  a chance.  Why  then  does  The 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  a legitimate  channel  through  which 
people  can  help  others  in  need,  barely  make  ends  meet  each  year? 
It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  people  aren’t  interested  in  its  work,  but 
that  is  just  not  true. 

Perhaps  the  fault  is,  in  part,  our  own.  Maybe  we  do  not  clearly 
bring  the  story  of  the  missions  into  the  lives  of  our  friends  in  Canada, 
and  so  we  do  not  effectively  solicit  their  help.  Our  approach  is  perhaps 
amateur  and  naive,  and  that  doesn’t  help. 

Part  of  the  problem  also  relates  to  the  mass  media.  We  have  to 
work  through  the  press,  radio  and  TV  to  reach  people,  but  these  media 
have  some  built-in  restrictions.  As  a rule  of  thumb,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  further  away  anything  is,  the  less  interesting  it  is  to  the  media  — 
unless  it  also  has  consequences  here  and  now;  and  our  work  is  thousands 
of  miles  away,  with  few  here-and-now  consequences.  Then,  too,  since 
the  media  are  designed  to  reach  the  general  public,  they  don’t  like  to 
treat  of  things  of  particular  interest  to  minority  groups,  eg.,  religious  or 
racial  groups.  Their  position  is  understandable,  but  to  understand  it  is 
not  to  eliminate  the  problems  it  creates. 

Part  of  our  Society’s  difficulty  arises  too  from  the  rising  cost  of 
living  in  Canada.  Some  Canadian  dioceses,  finding  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  finance  their  own  projects,  have  chosen  to  ease  their  problems  by 
either  restricting  the  activities  of  foreign  mission  societies  and/or  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  their  collections.  And  so,  in  one  way  or  another,  good, 
generous  people  are  effectively  denied  their  right  to  help  the  needy  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  through  our  Society.  For  whatever  part  we 
have  had  in  this,  we  sincerely  apologize  and  we  ask  you  to  pray  with  us 
that  in  the  coming  year  something  may  be  done  about  it.  H 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Fr.  Vincent  Daniel,  SFM,  in  Brazil. 


JUNGLE  LEPERS 

Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 

I ’hey  have  not  yet  discovered  the 
lepers  in  Brazil’s  Amazon  Jungle” 
was  the  comment  of  a nursing  sister  who 


works  in  one  of  the  largest  leper  colonies 
in  the  world.  This  brave  nun  was  ex- 
plaining leprosy  to  me  yesterday  when 
she  made  this  comment.  She  had  a book 
in  her  hand  and  was  pointing  to  a table 
of  statistics  of  lepers  in  India,  Africa, 
China  and  Europe. 

Until  a few  months  ago,  the  Brazilian 
government  managed  two  leper  colonies 
in  this  State  of  Amazonas.  Then,  they 
petitioned  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis  to  take  over.  This  was  a real 
blessing  for  the  lepers.  All  are  now  to- 
gether in  one  big  colony,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  city  of  Manaus. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  priests  in 
this  region,  there  is  no  resident  chaplain 
there.  However,  a priest  from  a different 
parish  goes  there  each  day  to  celebrate 
Mass  and  look  after  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  these  unfortunate  souls.  The 
Scarboro  Fathers’  day  is  Saturday.  We 
are  only  two  priests  in  a big  parish  here: 
Father  Douglas  MacKinnon  and  myself. 
However,  this  one  day  a week  at  a leper 
colony  is  part  of  our  life. 

Yesterday  was  a typical  day  at  the 
leper  colony.  An  ambulance  with  a doc- 
tor and  me  left  the  house  here  at  six  in 
the  morning.  The  road  was  in  terrible 
condition  due  to  heavy  rains  the  previous 
night,  so  it  took  us  almost  an  hour  to  get 
there.  There  was  beautiful  scenery  along 
the  way.  At  one  point  we  could  see  the 
“meeting  of  the  waters”  where  the  Rio 
Negro  and  the  Rio  Solimoes  join  to  form 
the  Rio  Amazonas.  The  Rio  Negro 
is  black  while  the  Solimoes  is  muddy 
brown  as  is  the  Amazon.  The  drive 
through  the  jungle  was  uneventful  as  far 
as  wild  life  is  concerned  — except  for 
birds  and  small  reptiles.  No  big  snakes 
or  tiger-cats  appeared  on  the  road. 
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A patient  in  Manaus  Leper  Colony. 


As  we  entered  the  colony,  the  church 
bells  began  to  ring.  The  lepers  who  could 
walk  and  wished  to  attend  Mass  made 
their  way  to  the  chapel.  We  greeted  the 
people  with  words  only.  There  were  no 
handshakes.  Many  of  them  have  no 
hands.  After  some  confessions,  I said 
Mass  in  the  Portuguese  language  and  one 
of  the  six  sisters  led  the  people  in  singing. 

At  Communion  time,  the  sisters  first 
received  from  the  paten;  then  the  lepers 
from  a ciborium.  As  I placed  the  Sacred 
Host  on  the  tongues  of  these  lepers,  I 
couldn’t  help  but  think  of  the  risk  in- 
volved in  contracting  leprosy.  A doctor 
had  told  me  that  there  are  three  types 
of  leprosy  — one  of  which  is  quite  con- 
tagious. The  signs  of  this  contagious  type 
are:  swelling  of  ears  and  a reddening  of 
the  skin.  So,  I was  looking  for  such 
signs  while  I distributed  Communion. 
That  was  quite  a distraction  — especi- 
ally when  these  signs  were  evident  in 
some  of  the  communicants.  The  same 


doctor  also  told  me  that  a nursing  sister 
in  another  Brazilian  leper  colony  had 
contracted  leprosy.  So  I remembered 
her  at  that  time  and  whispered  a prayer 
on  her  behalf. 

There  is  still  some  mystery  involved 
in  this  disease  of  leprosy.  Lower  animals 
cannot  become  leprous.  Therefore,  ex- 
periments cannot  be  made  on  them.  A 
widowed  mother  of  four  leper  children 
has  lived  for  fifteen  years  with  them, 
washing  their  clothes  and  looking  after 
them  in  every  way.  Yet,  she  has  never 
contracted  leprosy.  The  father  of  these 
children  was  a leper.  However,  leprosy 
is  apparently  not  hereditary.  Children 
born  to  leper  parents  are  taken  from 
their  parents  and  these  children  don’t 
become  lepers.  It  is  believed  that  some 
people  can  transmit  leprosy  without 
themselves  becoming  affected  by  the 
disease. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  about  leprosy. 
There  is  also  much  to  be  done  for  these 
people  who  have  the  dread  disease.  They 
are  in  need  of  our  prayers.  Pray  that 
they  won’t  become  despondent  with  their 
lot  in  life,  but  will  offer  their  sufferings 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  sacrifice  for  love 
of  God.  — Such  was  my  prayer  yester- 
day as  I attended  the  lepers,  bringing 
Communion  to  the  bedridden.  Such 
will  continue  to  be  my  prayer  for  those 
who  suffer  in  this  world  “undiscovered” 
by  many,  but  seen  and  loved  by  the 
Creator  and  Father  of  all  mankind.  B 


A somewhat  cynical  neighbour 
offered  this  toast  the  other  evening: 
“May  all  your  troubles  during  the  com- 
ing year  be  as  short-lived  as  your  New 
Year’s  resolutions.  B 
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GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


Come 


A TALI  TA1£  FROM  TEXAS 


'T^exas  is  a land  where  people  are  accustomed  to  think  big,  and  to  act  big  as  we 

have  heard  and  read  so  many  times,  even  to  the  point  of  exaggeration. 

However,  this  story  is  true,  and  it  concerns  Father  H.  J.  Vincent,  who  is  the 
pastor  of  St.  Henry’s  Church  in  Bridge  City,  Texas.  OK,  so  you  never  heard  of 
Bridge  City,  and  neither  had  I until  I read  about  it  recently,  and  especially  about 
the  remarkable  priest  who  is  in  charge.  He  himself  would  hate  to  be  told  that  he  is 
remarkable,  but  he  is  nevertheless,  and  for  very  good  reasons. 

Father  Vincent  is  a firm  believer  in  the  Legion  of  Mary,  and  has  organized  this 
so  well  in  his  parish  that  he  seems  to  have  established  a new  record  of  sorts.  The 
Legion  of  Mary  has  as  its  base  and  smallest  unit  the  Praesidium,  usually  a group  of 
people  numbering  from  5 to  20.  Whenever  the  number  exceeds  that,  it  is  time  to 
form  a second  Praesidium,  and  so  on.  The  people  who  join  the  Legion  are  hand- 
picked for  their  apostolic  zeal,  and  as  a rule,  are  the  most  dedicated  persons  in  the 
parish.  If  a parish  has  more  than  one  Praesidium,  the  normal  reaction  is  that  it  is  a 
very  zealous  place  indeed. 

Father  Vincent  takes  the  championship  of  the  world  perhaps,  by  being  the  sole 
Spiritual  Director  of  32  Praesidia  all  of  which  exist  right  in  his  parish.  These  are 
divided  into  senior  and  junior  sections  and  grouped  in  what  are  called  curia.  There 
are  two  Junior  Curia,  and  one  Senior,  and  their  work  is  around  the  clock.  In  Texas, 
the  Catholic  Church  has  to  fight  in  order  to  survive,  and  it  seems  that  Fr.  Vincent 
is  determined  to  convert  everyone  within  his  parish  boundaries.  What  really  makes 
this  whole  story  incredible,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Fr.  Vincent  is  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  all  the  time. 

My  hat  is  off  to  this  dauntless  missionary  and  apostle  of  the  Legion  of  Mary. 
His  work  proves  just  how  much  good  a dedicated  priest  can  do.  On  the  Foreign 
Missions  more  priests  like  Fr.  Vincent  are  needed.  Are  you  interested?  H 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB. 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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FATHER 


ROAD 


LOUIS' 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


Gradually,  more  and  more  people  are 
coming  to  understand  that  mission- 
ary priests  do  much  more  than  preach, 
celebrate  Mass  and  administer  sacra- 
ments. It  is  rather  commonly  known 
that  they  also  become  involved  in  many 
social,  economic  and  educational  prob- 
lems. But  even  those  who  are  most  open- 
minded  on  this  point,  still  find  it  a little 
surprising  to  visit  Fr.  Louis  Quinn’s 
parish  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  The  Domini- 
can Republic.  Somewhere  in  his  reper- 
toir  of  occupations,  Fr.  Quinn  usually 
has  something  to  surprise  everyone. 

For  example,  I thought,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  to  him  last  summer,  that  I had 
seen  our  priests  engaged  in  too  many 
unusual  activities  to  be  “moved”  by  any- 
thing he  might  come  up  with.  But  I was 
wrong.  When  I saw  him  wearing  his 
cowboy  hat,  directing  about  fifty  men  in 
building  a rugged,  two-lane  mountain 
road,  I was  surprised.  And  as  soon  as  I 
got  the  chance,  I spoke  to  him  about  it. 

The  road,  which  goes  from  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa  to  El  Pinar  (almost  six  miles), 
is  tied  in  with  Fr.  Quinn’s  total  effort  to 
help  the  farming  people  of  his  parish 
somehow  escape  from  the  poverty  forced 
on  them  by  an  accumulation  of  un- 
fortunate circumstances. 

In  our  last  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
we  wrote  about  Fr.  Quinn’s  experimental 


farm,  on  which  he  has  agronomists  de- 
monstrate to  the  farmers  the  proper  use 
of  fertilizers  and  insecticides,  and  the 
correct  methods  of  cultivation  and  irri- 
gation. The  farmers  have  shown  their 
interest  in  this  by  coming  to  the  experi- 
mental plot  from  many  miles  away.  But 
they  have  found  that  the  education  they 
receive  there  is  not  the  total  answer  to 
their  problems. 

For  example:  1)  Having  seen  at  the 
experimental  farm  the  proper  way  to  do 
things,  what  does  a poor  farmer  do  if 
back  on  his  mountain  plot  of  land,  he  has 
only  oxen  to  draw  his  primitive  plough? 
2)  Does  he  try  to  apply  all  he  has  learned 
about  the  use  and  value  of  insecticides  if 
it  means  hauling  the  equipment  on  his 
back,  or  on  a mule  — over  narrow  forest 
paths  — to  his  farm  hidden  in  the  moun- 
tains? 3 ) Why  should  he  go  to  the  work 
and  trouble  to  produce  bigger  and  better 
crops  if  he  has  no  way  of  getting  them 
to  market? 

These  are  all  very  real  problems  to  the 
people  of  villages  not  serviced  by  roads. 
Having  only  primitive,  inadequate  con- 
nections with  the  nearest  town,  they  can 
communicate  or  travel  only  under  ex- 
treme difficulty.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  that  keeps  them  locked  in 
their  condition  of  poverty. 

Well,  Fr.  Quinn  decided  that  some- 
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A peanut  company  loaned  a bulldozer,  the  largest  they  had,  for  a rugged  job. 


thing  could  and  should  be  done  for  at 
least  some  of  the  villages  in  his  parish. 
The  government  had  at  one  time  started 
to  build,  through  the  Ocoa  mountains,  a 
road  which  would  service  several  isolated 
villages.  However,  before  the  first  mile 
and  a half  had  been  finished,  a revolution 
hit  the  country  and  in  the  confusion 
that  followed,  nothing  more  was  done 
about  the  road.  The  situation  was  almost 
worse  than  it  had  been  before,  because 
the  beginning  of  the  road  construction 
was  just  enough  to  whet  the  people’s 
appetite  and  make  them  more  discontent 
than  ever  with  their  isolated  condition. 

Knowing  that  the  surveying  had  been 
completed  and  that  the  road  plans  were 
“temporarily”  shelved  somewhere  in  the 
Public  Works  Ministry,  made  the  people 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  see  some 
action.  As  a result,  they  were  delighted 
when  Fr.  Quinn  formed  a commission 
of  farmers  to  go  with  him  to  the  capital 
city  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  mini- 
ster of  Public  Works. 


The  farmers  offered  to  provide  all  the 
manual  labour  needed  for  the  job  if  the 
government  could  just  supply  them  with 
the  plans  and  the  necessary  equipment. 
They  were  received  very  graciously  and 
were  assured  that  the  following  week,  all 
the  equipment  would  be  there. 

A month  and  a half  later,  there  was 
still  no  sign  of  the  equipment.  So  the 
group  returned  to  the  capital  and  went 
through  the  routine  again.  They  received 
again  the  promise  of  immediate  action 
and  with  that  they  returned  home.  When 
two  more  weeks  had  passed  with  no 
sign  of  equipment,  Fr.  Quinn  and  his 
men  decided  to  approach  the  problem 
differently. 

They  went  again  to  the  capital,  but 
avoiding  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
they  explained  their  problem  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  other  minis- 
tries that  they  felt  might  be  interested. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  showed  a 
particular  interest  and  took  the  initiative 
of  writing  a couple  of  articles  about  the 
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Local  farmers  took  time  off  their  own  work  to  labour  without  pay  on  the  road. 


situation.  These  were  published  in  the 
newspaper,  and  through  them,  Fr.  Quinn 
was  invited  to  participate  in  a radio  inter- 
view on  the  problem.  That  lead  to  the 
radio  station’s  preparing  a special  pro- 
gram on  it,  pointing  out  the  govern- 
ment’s lack  of  responsibility. 

As  a result  of  this  publicity,  a peanut 
company  sent  a representative  to  Fr. 
Quinn  to  ask  what,  if  anything,  his  com- 
pany might  do  to  help.  Fr.  Quinn  ex- 
plained that  their  most  urgent  need  was 
for  a bulldozer.  He  figured  that  with 
that  and  the  volunteer  help  he  was  sure 
of,  a good  start  could  be  made  on  the 
road. 

The  peanut  company  offered  to  loan 
the  farmers,  free  of  charge,  their  largest 
bulldozer,  with  two  trained  operators 
and  all  the  gasoline  they  would  require. 
This  was  more  than  Fr.  Quinn  had 
dreamed  of.  All  that  remained  now  was 
to  find  a way  of  getting  the  bulldozer  to 
the  job  site  — 250  miles  away  from 
where  it  was  parked  at  the  time.  The 


company  had  no  trucks  large  enough  to 
carry  the  machine,  and  to  rent  one  would 
have  cost  $800.00. 

So  it  meant  another  trip  to  the  Public 
Works  Ministry  to  beg  the  loan  of  a 
truck.  Again,  the  minister  assured  Fr. 
Quinn  that  the  truck  would  be  on  its  wa> 
within  a day  or  two.  Over  a month  went 
by  and  there  was  no  sign  of  it.  Fr.  Quinn 
went  back  to  the  ministry  and  pleaded 
again.  This  time,  he  was  so  insistent  that 
the  truck  was  sent  out  on  the  road  before 
Fr.  Quinn  left  the  office.  But  as  he  says, 
“We  had  been  disappointed  so  many 
times  that  I followed  the  truck  out  of 
town  to  make  sure  it  was  really  going.” 
In  about  a week’s  time,  the  bulldozer 
arrived  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  and  work 
on  the  road  started  immediately. 

Once  the  work  had  started,  the 
National  Community  Development  Or- 
ganization offered  to  pay  one  half  of 
the  expenses.  This  left  the  local  com- 
munity to  pay  the  other  half,  but  from 
their  portion  of  the  expense,  they  could 
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Fr.  Quinn  watches  the  bulldozer’s  arrival  in  the  most  distant  village  — El  Pinar. 


deduct  the  value  of  the  voluntary  labour 
and  the  contributed  bulldozer,  operators 
and  gasoline.  Still,  the  financial  burden 
it  imposed  on  the  people  was  more  than 
they  could  immediately  hope  to  pay  off. 

Many  farmers  had  to  sacrifice  part  of 
their  land  to  make  room  for  the  road, 
and  they  received  no  payment  for  it. 
Besides  that,  they  had  then  to  raise 
fences  to  protect  their  property,  and  with 
no  money  to  pay  for  that,  they  cut  the 
posts  and  erected  them  themselves,  while 
the  richer  people  in  town  donated  the 
wire. 

The  farmers  from  the  various  villages 
along  the  route  organized  themselves 
into  twelve  groups  of  ten  men  each. 
From  Monday  through  Friday,  one  ten- 
man  group  was  assigned  each  day  to 
work  — without  pay.  On  the  weekends, 
all  the  men  worked.  The  women  too 
helped  out:  Through  the  week,  three  or 
four  of  them  came  every  day  to  cook 
meals  for  the  men;  on  the  weekends 
more  came  because  there  were  some- 


times as  many  as  fifty  men  at  work.  The 
food  was  donated  by  the  Alliance  For 
Progress. 

As  it  happened,  the  busiest  time  in  the 
construction  of  the  road  coincided  with 
the  peanut  harvest.  Since  many  of  the 
farmers  raise  peanuts,  it  meant  an  addi- 
tional sacrifice  for  them  to  absent  them- 
selves from  their  farms  at  that  time  to 
work  on  the  road.  But  in  spite  of  that, 
none  of  them  let  up  on  their  labour 
assignments. 

The  Community  Development  Orga- 
nization promised  technical  assistance, 
but  again,  nothing  was  ever  done  about 
it.  As  a result,  Fr.  Quinn  and  a local 
townsman,  Mr.  Tony  Isa  became  com- 
pletely responsible  for  directing  the 
project  — even  in  matters  involving 
technical  and  engineering  problems. 

On  the  day  I visited  the  road  site  (a 
Sunday),  one  group  of  men  was  work- 
ing with  the  bulldozer,  carving  a rough 
path  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
A second  group  was  working  furtnei 
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Even  before  the  road  is  finished,  mountain  people  have  already  started  using  it. 


back,  clearing  away  the  rocks  which 
had  been  loosed  by  the  bulldozer.  Still 
further  back,  a large  group  was  building 
a stone  retaining  wall  and  a culvert  to 
prevent  a section  of  the  road  from  being 
washed  away  by  the  occasional  flash 
floods  that  tear  through  an  otherwise  dry 
mountain  river  bed.  Finally,  on  the  sec- 
tion of  the  road  that  was  almost  finished, 
a gang  was  raking  gravel.  Fr.  Quinn  and 
Tony  Isa  both  of  them  lean  and  tanned 
from  the  outdoor  work  in  a tropical  sun, 
travelled  by  jeep  from  one  gang  to  the 
other  keeping  an  eye  on  what  was  being 
done  and  frequently  helping  in  the 
manual  labour. 

That  Sunday  was  a particularly  excit- 
ing day  for  all  of  them:  It  was  the  day 
the  bulldozer  finally  reached  its  destina- 
tion of  El  Pinar.  It  did  not  mean  the 
road  was  finished  — far  from  it  — but 
when  the  bulldozer  pushed  its  way  into 
the  little  mountain  village,  it  symbolized 
the  glorious  and  successful  climax  to 
months  of  waiting,  praying  and  hard. 


hard  work.  The  few  people  who  were 
in  the  village  at  the  time  (most  of  them 
were  working  in  the  various  gangs 
further  back  on  the  road)  came  out  to 
cheer,  and  to  welcome  what  they  hoped 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a new  era  for 
them. 

As  the  news  of  the  bulldozer’s  arrival 
in  the  last  village  reached  the  labour 
gangs  along  the  route,  they  stopped  their 
work,  threw  their  shovels  into  the  air, 
hugged  each  other  and  cheered.  It  had 
been  forty-three  days  since  they  started 
to  work,  and  at  that  moment,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  they 
realized  that  together  they  could  find 
their  way  to  a better  life. 

When  we  returned  from  the  road  to 
Fr.  Quinn’s  house,  I asked  him  if  he  felt 
the  farmers’  success  in  that  project  might 
lead  them  to  tackle  others. 

“That’s  the  whole  idea,”  he  said.  “In 
this  country,  the  people  are  used  to  wait- 
ing for  the  government  to  do  everything 
for  them.  If  they  can  be  organized  to  do 
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In  nearby  mountain  valleys,  local  women  prepared  food  for  the  labouring  farmers. 


things  on  their  own,  then  there  is  a great 
field  open  for  the  future.” 

Among  other  things,  Fr.  Quinn  men- 
tioned the  need  of  an  aqueduct  system 
— “Because  of  a five-year  drought  in 
this  area,  the  people  are  drinking  out  of 
streams  and  that’s  terribly  dangerous. 
We  have  a great  number  of  epidemics, 
and  the  mortality  rate,  especially  among 
young  children,  is  very  high  here.  Over 
half  of  the  children  die. 

“We  also  need  radio  stations,  hospi- 
tals, and  much  more  help  with  farm 
problems.  About  45,000  people  in  this 
area  live  directly  off  farming,  and  there 
are  only  two  tractor  ploughs  available 
to  them.” 

It  occurred  to  me  in  talking  with  Fr. 
Quinn  that  the  involvement  of  a priest  in 
the  type  of  work  he  is  doing  is  quite 
a departure  from  the  traditions  of  a 
Spanish  country  like  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Would  the  people  resent  this. 


and  perhaps  think  of  it  as  a step  down 
for  the  priest? 

“No,”  he  said.  “I  think  the  majority 
of  them  are  very  happy  about  it.  They 
finally  look  upon  the  priest  as  somebody 
interested  in  them  as  people.  The  people 
here  had  the  idea  that  the  priest  has  his 
church,  and  that’s  his  little  factory;  it’s 
the  way  he  makes  his  living.  But  if  the 
priest  doesn’t  take  an  interest  in  their 
basic  needs,  trying  to  see  that  something 
is  done  about  them,  very  often  nothing 
will  be  done.  The  people  respond  very 
favourably  to  any  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  priest  in  this  line.” 

As  we  drove  out  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
on  our  way  back  to  the  capital  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  I couldn’t  help  but 
wonder  what  my  own  reaction  might 
have  been  if  someone  had  suggested  that 
I organize  several  communities  of  pea- 
sant farmers  to  build  a six-mile  road 
through  the  mountains.  ■ 
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mission 

(Scarboro)  — It  has  been  announced 
that  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety plans  to  build  a student  residence 
on  property  leased  from  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  University,  Antigonish,  N.S. 

Architects  are  now  preparing  the 
blueprints  for  a two-storey  building 
which  will  accommodate  fifty  students 
in  twenty-five  double  rooms.  ■ 

Matusyama  (AIF)  — The  recent  dis- 
covery, near  Nagasaki,  of  an  urn  con- 
taining the  bones  of  three  martyrs  of  the 
third  decade  of  the  17th  century  has 
revived  interest  in  the  martyrs  of  that 
region. 

Some  60  years  ago  in  the  village  of 
Nameshi,  a family  found  a large  wooden 
chest  with  metal  corners  and,  on  the  out- 
side, an  inscription  in  foreign  language 
and  with  human  remains  inside.  Not 
understanding  what  it  was,  this  family 
reburied  the  chest.  This  much  is  known 
from  a seventy-year  old  witness  who  is 
still  living. 

Two  years  ago,  the  chest  was  re- 
discovered and  because  the  wood  had 
rotted,  the  human  remains  were  placed 
in  a china  urn  and  put  in  a cemetery. 
Only  the  bronze  plate  with  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it  was  kept.  A member  of  the 
family  later  took  this  to  a Protestant  pro- 
fessor, so  that  he  might  study  it.  With  the 
help  of  Father  Diego  Pacheco,  S.J.,  he 
found  that  the  inscription,  in  old  Spanish, 
read:  “In  this  chest  are  the  bodies  of  the 


m 

Blessed  Martyrs,  Thomas  Shigorozae- 
mon,  72  years  old,  and  his  son,  Dominic 
Yosuke,  27  years  old,  beheaded  because 
they  refused  to  deny  the  Faith  in  the 
village  of  Koboshi  in  the  kingdom  of 
Omura,  on  July  17,  1624.  Number  12, 
Of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  in  Japan.” 

Last  August  the  urn  containing  the 
remains  was  again  examined  and,  be- 
sides the  bones,  numerous  fragments  of 
bronze  tablets  and  two  new  copper  ones 
were  found  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tions in  old  Spanish: 

“Blessed  Michael  Magoyemon,  Martyr, 
July  20,  1627.  Numero  6.”  and  “Blessed 
Thomas  Shigorozaemon  and  Dominic 
Yosuke,  July  17,  1624” 

New  studies  with  the  help  of  specialists 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  re- 
mains are  certainly  those  of  the  three 
martyrs,  Thomas  and  Dominic  Shigoro- 
zaemon, and  Michael  Magoyemon.  The 
words,  “Of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  in 
Japan,”  do  not  mean  that  the  remains 
are  those  of  Dominicans,  but  that  the 
chest  was  the  property  of  the  Dominican 
Order.  ^ 

The  Japanese  Welfare  Ministry  has 
announced  that  starting  in  fiscal  1968, 
the  Japanese  government  will  provide 
an  allowance  for  children  in  order  to 
check  the  decline  of  the  nation’s  work- 
ing population.  The  proposal  is  a big 
change  from  the  government’s  former 
policy  of  promoting  birth  control.  M 
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Another 
One  For 
Japan 


Bishop  Yamaguchi,  of  Nagasaki,  talks  with 
Fr.  Tom  O’Toole,  SFM,  wearing  the  attire 
now  approved  for  all  priests  in  Japan. 


Thomas  O’Toole,  SFM 


In  our  July  - August  issue,  Fr.  Tom  | 
O’Toole,  SFM,  wrote  about  his  prob- 
lems in  building  a new  church  for  his 
parish  of  St.  Louis  Ibaragi  in  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Some  time  after  that,  he  was 
thoughtful  enough  to  send  us  these  pic- 
tures of  the  finished  church,  at  the  time 
of  its  official  blessing  by  Most  Rev.  Paul 
Yamaguchi,  bishop  of  Nagasaki. 

In  his  accompanying  letter,  Fr. 
O’Toole  expressed  his  gratitude  to  all  of 
his  friends  in  Canada  who  contributed 
to  the  building  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Church 
is  keeping  up  with  the  community 
efforts  in  Kawatana,  to  give  the  town 
a twentieth-century  face  lifting.  Con- 
gratulations to  Fr.  O’Toole  and  his 
parishioners.  H 
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(Above)  The  new  church  and  rectory  of 
St.  Louis  Ibaragi,  Kawatana,  Japan. 


The  old  church-rectory  combination,  form- 
erly a naval  barracks,  was  torn  down. 


At  the  church  blessing,  the  bishop  celebrated 
Mass  assisted  by  Scarboro  Fathers. 
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LOTS  OF  KICKS  . . . 

AND  LOTS  OF  LAUGHS 

Father  Michael  Prieur  — a visitor  to  Scarboro’s  Brazil  mission 


A nyone  who  has  ever  met  Father  Vin- 
^ ^ cent  Daniel,  SFM  (Padre  Vicente 
down  here,  or  “Vinny”to  his  friends), 
will  recognize  the  import  of  the  title  of 
this  article.  An  enthusiastic,  optimistic, 
joke-ridden  Scarboro  Father,  he  radiates 
a spirit  that  seems  almost  indigenous  to 
our  Scarboro  foreign  missionaries.  And 
it  is  this  note  of  optimism  that  seems  to 
be  the  basic  underpinning  for  the  tough 
work  being  carried  out  daily  here  in  the 
“Green  Hell”  of  the  Amazon  Valley. 

To  a greenhorn  priest  en  route  for 
further  studies  in  Rome,  it  was  the  most 


valuable  course  in  mission  theology  that 
one  could  take.  And  seeing  it,  not  as  a 
tourist  or  a special  Papal  visitor,  but  as  a 
companion  and  friend  of  one  of  these 
missionaries  (Fr.  Timothy  Ryan,  SFM, 
now  studying  theology  in  Rome  for  Scar- 
boro), it  became  alive  and  penetrating. 
The  lessons  taught  were  real  because  the 
classroom  was  the  ever-changing,  inces- 
santly torrid,  almost  stone-age  scenario 
of  Amazonas  — the  northwest  province 
of  Brazil. 

Brazil  is  a country  of  contrasts.  The 
south  has  cities  like  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
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Sao  Paulo  that  seem  to  be  competing  in 
modernity  with  Chicago  and  Los  An- 
geles. But  go  north  and  west  on  the 
3000-mile  Amazon  and  you  enter  a time 
zone  that  loses  not  just  hours,  but  whole 
centuries. 

Manaus,  a city  of  some  200,000  is  a 
good  example.  Here,  Father  Vincent 
Daniel  and  Father  Douglas  MacKinnon, 
SFM  (nicknamed  “Hooker”),  have  a 
small  four-room  house  hedged  in  be- 
tween rows  of  matchbox-shacks.  The 
valley  immediately  behind  their  house 
drops  back  another  century,  and  the 
straw  - roofed,  open  - door,  candle  - lit 
hovels,  complete  with  open  sewerage  in 
the  rear  and  dust-to-mud  roads  in  the 
front  take  one  to  a town  somewhere  in 
the  middle  ages. 

A boy  wearing  only  a pair  of  tattered 
shorts  and  skillfully  balancing  a box  of 
fish  on  his  head  vies  with  a Volkswagon 
at  the  unmarked  everybody-for-himself 
intersection. 

The  contrasts  are  carried  through 
from  snappily  dressed  merchants  and 
young  teenagers  to  small  fry  gleefully 
wandering  around  with  attire  that  would 
put  all  laundromats  out  of  business  — 
namely,  nothing.  How  many  large  fami- 
lies would  appreciate  this  type  of  dress 
for,  say  all  those  six  years  and  under? 

Even  the  food  presents  innumerable 
contrasts.  Most  of  the  people  manage 
to  eke  out  an  existence  on  rice,  beans, 
farinha  (a  native  root  ground  up  into 
pellets  and  then  eaten  as  a vegetable), 
fruits  like  grapefruit,  bananas,  peppers, 
and  a little  meat  now  and  then.  Restau- 
rants, of  which  there  are  only  about 
three  or  four  in  Manaus,  will  serve  filets 
and  exquisite  Amazonian  piracu  and  top 
off  the  meal  with  a dessert  of  coconut, 
peanut-butter  or  prune  ice  cream. 


Everywhere  there  are  children  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes  — yet  all  on  the  short, 
thin  side.  Many  have  stomachs  that 
seem  pregnant  — a sure  sign  of  worms. 
They  have  few  clothes,  love  to  play  a 
version  of  soccer  called  futebol  (pro- 
nounced “footchiboll”)  and  will  always 
respond  to  a smile. 

Knowing  no  other  life,  and  having  a 
future  limited  to  the  twelve  square  miles 
of  the  city,  they  live  one  day  and  one 
hour  at  a time.  They  can  live  for  only 
one  meal  at  a time  and  beyond  that,  only 
God  knows.  Can  we,  in  all  our  plan- 
ning and  designing  for  the  future  learn 
anything  from  this? 

If  we  drive  up  the  highway  to  Itacoa- 
tiara,  we  go  back  a century  or  so  from 
Manaus.  Incidentally,  the  word  “high- 
way” is  used  strictly  by  analogy;  it  is 
still  under  construction,  and  affords  any 
vehicle  a road  test  like  the  one  auto  pro- 
ducers claim  their  cars  and  trucks  can 
take.  In  Itacoatiara,  Scarboro  has  man- 
aged to  set  up  over  the  course  of  five 
years,  a liveable  functional  rectory. 
Monsignor  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  pre- 
late of  Itacoatiara,  is  a highly  esteemed 
man  in  town  and  in  his  quiet,  all- 
pervasive  kindness,  he  seems  to  radiate 
confidence  and  determination  towards 
the  vast  socio-economic  difficulties 
around  him. 

The  spirit  of  the  rectory  is  one  of 
a community  at  work.  The  pastor,  Fr. 
George  Marskell  is  forever  buzzing 
around  town  either  on  the  Lambretta 
scooter  or  in  their  recently  acquired  ’66 
Chevrolet  truck.  Fr.  Marskell  seems 
extremely  efficient,  and  he  has  to  be, 
for  one  minute  he  is  the  supervisor  of 
a new  outhouse  which  a family  can  build 
with  state  aid,  while  the  next  minute  he 
is  trying  to  get  an  old  man  into  the  hos- 
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pital  — an  old  man  who  is  sick,  has  no 
family  and  is  having  stones  hurled  at 
him  by  the  local  urchins. 

Father  Tim  Ryan,  SFM,  was  the 
procurator  at  Itacoatiara,  but  Fr.  Ray 
O’Toole,  SFM,  has  replaced  him  and 
seems  to  be  getting  along  well.  He  is  a 
true  bursar,  and  will  go  100  miles  to 
save  a dime  on  a bottle  of  Brazilian 
beer.  Actually,  he  provides  a good  table 
(an  essential  not  a luxury  here  in  the 
tropics  where  the  daily  temperature 
averages  between  eighty-five  and  one 
hundred  degrees).  In  the  evenings,  he 
is  rapidly  developing  a new  formula  for 
“dairy-freeze”  (without  milk,  mind  you) 
in  which  the  Ho  ward- Johnson  chain 
should  be  definitely  interested. 

Fr.  Lewis  Hewer,  SFM,  arrived  on 
the  scene  last  summer,  and  was  dili- 
gently struggling  to  become  conversant 
with  the  language. 

All  I heard  about  Fr.  Bill  Smith,  SFM, 
away  in  Canada  for  his  vacation  was; 
“tremendous  energy,  up-to-date,  and  a 
great  sense  of  humor.”  Some  day  we’ll 
meet. 

Itacoatiara  boasts  of  a hospital  and  a 
fine  convent  for  the  Canadian  St.  Joseph 
Sisters  who  staff  it.  The  hospital  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  modern 
medical  apparatus,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
nuns  has  helped  to  override  the  lack  so 
far.  They  have  many  stories  about  opera- 
tions that  would  make  a Toronto  doctor 
shudder,  but  somehow  or  other  people 
come  in  sick  and  go  home  better.  And 
mothers  are  starting  to  come  to  the  hos- 
pital to  have  their  babies  and  bring  them 
home  in  healthy  condition.  Inroads  are 
being  made. 

But  we  hadn’t  gone  back  far  enough 
yet.  We  boarded  the  Santa  Teresinha, 
Scarboro’s  version  of  a Lake  Erie  fishing 


boat,  and  chugged  down  the  river  an- 
other century  into  Urucara.  I wondered 
just  how  far  back  we  could  go  in  primi- 
tive living.  Would  we  see  prehistoric  man 
yet?  They  say  that  you  haven’t  seen  any- 
thing until  you’ve  seen  Silves,  a town 
’way  ’way  in  the  interior. 

As  we  approached  the  town,  a volley 
of  fireworks  belted  our  eardrums,  and  a 
long  reception  line  of  mostly  young  folk 
formed  on  the  cliff.  The  docks  were  low 
at  the  time  for  the  Amazon  has  an  an- 
nual flood  crest  of  as  much  as  forty  feet. 
The  town  has  one  main  street  and  about 
four  side  streets.  No  traffic  problems 
bother  anyone  since  the  only  two  ve- 
hicles in  town  are  Scarboro’s  Honda  and 
a dilapidated  truck  that  only  works  twice 
a year.  Hydro  lines  are  around  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  local  generator 
has  ceased  to  produce.  Yes,  it’s  “Dodge 
City”,  but  the  year  is  around  1650. 

The  rectory  is  a wooden  house  of  four 
rooms  with  a constant  stream  of  visitors 
coming  in  from  the  always-open  back 
door  to  the  sawed-in-half  front  door. 
Many  remain  and  silently  stand  around 
the  table,  intently  listening  to  conversa- 
tions, stories  and  jokes  of  which  they 
understand  not  a word.  The  priests  are 
the  wonder  of  the  century  and  they  love 
to  have  them  around.  At  first  you  are 
taken  aback  by  this  seeming  invasion  of 
privacy,  but  it  gradually  becomes  a part 
of  you.  In  town,  everyone  knows  every- 
thing — and  why  not?  Without  TV, 
electricity,  radios  (a  few  have  them), 
what’s  left  but  eat,  drink,  fish  and  watch 
the  priests  talk,  read  and  write. 

The  two  Scarboro  Fathers  here  are 
amazing  contrasts.  Fr.  Michael  O’Kane, 
SFM,  the  pastor,  is  a prematurely  gray, 
energetic,  cheerful  individual  who  thrives 
on  people. 
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Scarboro’s  Amazon  River  boat,  on  which  Fr.  Prieur  visited  the  interior  missions. 


Fr.  Justin  Macinnis,  SFM,  is  a won- 
der with  drugs,  and  he  has  proven  him- 
self more  than  an  asset  with  ver^/  basic 
medical  supplies.  In  his  own  deliberate, 
patient  and  kind  manner,  he  has  man- 
aged to  cure  dozens  of  cases  of  fever, 
colds,  all  kinds  of  malnutrition  problems 
and  the  endless  stream  of  gashes,  bites, 
open  sores  and  malaria  that  come  his 
way. 

What  the  Scarboro  Fathers  manage  to 
do,  they  do  on  a shoestring,  and  often 
only  with  great  pains.  Only  five  months 
ago  did  they  manage  to  purchase  their 
two  trucks  and  the  time  saved  is  in- 
valuable. Msgr.  McHugh  and  his  crew 
logged  over  2300  hours  in  two  years  on 
their  boat.  That  represents  over  thirteen 
weeks  spent  in  getting  from  one  place  to 
another.  It  took  about  nine  hours  to  go 
from  Itacoatiara  to  Urucara.  A seaplane 
could  do  it  in  forty-five  minutes.  Mon- 
signor says  that  he  will  get  one  yet,  and 
judging  from  what  they  have  done  so 
far,  he  probably  will. 


In  a country  that  boasts  of  having 
fifty-two  per  cent  of  its  population  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  it  is  the  future 
that  counts.  The  work  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  while  seemingly  quite  material 
or  only  humanitarian,  is  far  from  that; 
it  is  Christian  in  the  best  sense,  and  the 
fruit  is  just  beginning  to  ripen.  But  this 
tree  will  take  centuries  to  mature.  Time, 
manpower,  money,  all  are  sadly  lacking; 
but  with  the  spirit  of  the  priests  working 
there,  there  is  no  place  to  go  but  up. 
And  how?  Why,  with  “lots  of  kicks  and 
lots  of  laughs”  of  course!  ■ 


A smug  Englishman  once  declined  a 
cigar  from  Pope  Pius  IX  with  the  com- 
ment, “Thank  you.  Your  Holiness,  but 
I am  not  addicted  to  this  vice.” 

The  cigar-smoking  pontiff  snapped 
back,  “It  isn’t  a vice,  or  probably 
you  would  be.”  — John  D.  Weaver, 
“A  Capsule  History  of  Tobacco.”  ■ 
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NEVER  LOOK  A GIFT  HORSI 


A nything  you  can  do,  I can  do  better. 

^ ^ Anything  you  can  do,  I can  do 
too!” 

Those  are  the  lyrics  from  a rollicking 
tune  of  quite  a few  years  back.  But  they 
express  quite  vividly  the  gentle  art  of 
“gift-giving”  in  Japan. 

Whenever  I have  appeared  at  the 
entrance  to  a Japanese  home  with  the 
recommended  gift  of  a bag  of  sugar, 
I have  received  anything  from  a knitted 
sweater  to  an  ornate  desk  set  in  return. 
And  those  few  times  when  I have  man- 
aged to  neutralize  the  offering  of  my 
friend  (and  restore  the  balance  of  trade), 
he  has  almost  invariably  appeared  at  my 
door  a few  days  later  with  an  even  more 
expensive  gift. 

It  is  an  embarrassing  situation. 

One  morning  in  Tokyo,  I met  a high- 
school  student  on  the  streetcar.  He 
wanted  me  to  teach  some  remedial  Eng- 


lish to  the  members  of  his  club.  I went  ' 
to  the  school  where  the  club  met  every 
Sunday  for  about  two  months.  I really  j 
enjoyed  the  informal  discussions.  Then 
one  Sunday,  they  presented  me  with  a | 
big  ornate  box.  It  was  not  an  expensive  j| 
gift  but  it  was  too  much  for  students  who  jj 
have  no  source  of  income  and  very  little  | 
pocket  money.  I protested  but  I could  1 
see  that  I would  be  insulting  them  if  I j 
continued  to  press  the  point.  j 

A few  week  later  I thought  I saw  the 
chance  to  repay  them  for  their  needless 
generosity.  It  was  graduation  time  and 
so  I invited  them  out  for  a very  plain 
meal  in  a restaurant.  We  had  a most  1 
enjoyable  evening.  | 

Within  a fortnight  however  I was  in-  I 
vited  to  be  their  guest  at  a much  more  i 
elaborate  supper.  I could  see  that  I had  i 
inadvertently  grabbed  the  brass  ring  in 
the  center  of  the  merry-go-round.  It 
would  never  end.  If  I could  not  get  the 
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M THE  MOUTH 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


friendship  on  an  informal  basis,  we 
would  all  be  bankrupt. 

Before  I could  return  the  invitation, 
my  young  friend  invited  me  out  one 
evening  for  a bowl  of  noodles.  Over  the 
steaming  bowl  of  “slurpies,”  he  informed 
me  that  he  would  be  very  busy  for  the 
next  few  months.  I never  saw  him  or  his 
companions  after  that  night.  I don’t 
think  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  my 
friends  so  much  as  their  pocketbooks 
could  not  bear  the  burden  of  the  friend- 
ship any  longer. 

One  day  I met  a very  nice  young  rug 
salesman  on  the  train.  We  had  a delight- 
ful conversation.  After  we  had  talked 
about  the  rug  business  and  Christianity 
for  a short  time,  he  asked  me  if  I could 
oblige  him  by  translating  a few  simple 
English  sentences  into  Japanese.  I told 
him  that  I would  be  most  happy  to  do 
so  if  they  were  not  too  difficult.  He  as- 
sured me  that  with  my  knowledge  of 


Japanese  I should  have  no  trouble  at  all. 
It  was  obvious  that  he  was  either  a very 
keen  student  of  psychology  or  he  had 
not  been  listening  to  me  for  the  past 
half-hour. 

About  two  days  later  he  arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  Church.  He  was  carrying 
a big,  gaily  wrapped  parcel  which  he 
pressed  into  my  hands  with  many  apolo- 
gies because  it  was  such  a shabby  present 
for  such  a noble  benefactor.  Then  he 
smiled  broadly  as  he  opened  his  brief 
case  and  produced  the  “few  English 
sentences”  he  wanted  translated.  It  was 
a highly  technical  book  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  rugs.  I scanned  the 
closely  printed  pages  and  realized  that 
I did  not  understand  the  English  words. 
But  he  assured  me  that  there  was  no 
hurry  for  the  material.  He  did  not  need 
the  book  until  the  following  Saturday 
(it  was  Wednesday) . I told  him  to  keep 
the  present  he  had  brought  me  until  I 
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could  produce  the  goods  but  he  only 
bowed  and  backed  out  the  door. 

I worked  on  that  translation  in  every 
spare  moment.  I was  still  consulting 
dictionaries  and  conferring  with  the 
catechist  when  he  arrived  three  days 
later  at  the  stroke  of  noon.  I had  only 
succeeded  in  translating  four  of  the 
twenty-eight  pages.  Obviously  I was  no 
rug  dealer.  But  that  rug  dealer  . . . there 
was  a rug  dealer!  He  was  disappointed 
in  my  feeble  efforts.  When  I suggested 
that  he  take  back  his  present,  he  only 
smiled  weakly  and  backed  out  the  door. 
I never  saw  him  again. 

Another  time  I was  teaching  catech- 
ism to  a young  lady  while  I was  studying 
the  Japanese  language  in  Tokyo.  It  was 
a mistake  but  she  wanted  to  study  the 
catechism  in  English  and  Japanese.  She 
did  not  know  English  and  at  that  time  I 
did  not  know  Japanese.  It  was  truly  a 
case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  She 
came  faithfully  every  week  for  about 
six  weeks  however  and  I began  to  feel 
that  she  was  making  some  progress.  One 
night  after  we  had  both  succeeded  in 
mangling  the  respective  grammars  of 
both  languages,  I asked  her  if  she  had 
any  questions.  She  only  smiled  and  said: 

“No,  I don’t  think  so  ...  ! Well  . . . 
there  is  one  thing  that’s  been  bothering 
me  about  all  this.  I don’t  believe  in 
God.” 

The  next  week  she  brought  me  a gift. 
It  was  a big  box  of  scented  soap.  I don’t 
know  what  the  connection  was  ...II 
hope  it  wasn’t  the  most  obvious  one. 
She  never  came  back. 

Will  you  excuse  me?  I’m  just  going 
to  step  out  the  back  door  and  hide  for 
a few  moments.  There’s  a gentleman 
carrying  a brightly  coloured  box  coming 
in  the  gate.  B 


A 

SHORT 

BIOGRAPHY 

This  harmless  little  stamp  started  its 
life  and  career  as  a tribute  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  power. 

It  was  one  of  millions  of  stamps 
working  on  the  same  job.  But  this 
one  was  destined  for  a second 
career:  It  was  received  on  a letter  by 
a woman  very  interested  in  the 
missions.  So  she  carefully  cut  it  off 
the  envelope  (leaving  a quarter  of  an 
inch  around  it)  and  sent  it  to  us. 

Now  we  are  going  to  put  it  with  a lot 
of  other  commemorative  stamps  we 
have  received  from  friends,  then 
we’ll  sell  them  all  and  send  the 
money  to  the  missions.  It’s  an 
exciting  game.  Why  don’t  you  help 
us  play  it  by  sending  us  any  special 
stamps  you  have  received.  Thank 
you. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

George  O’Toole,  R.R.  8,  Peterborough, 
Ontario. 

“I  thought  it  was  about  time  you 
where  sending  or  making  your  calendar 
for  the  year  1967.  I don’t  want  to  be 
greaty  but  could  you  send  me  one  when 
you  have  them  finished.  Will  they  be  like 
lasts  year  or  will  they  be  different  this 
year.  If  I haden  receive  one  last  year  I 
would  never  heard  about  the  S.F.M.S. 
or  could  donate  to  them.  This  is  just  a 
sudjestion  if  you  sent  them  out  to  more 
people  you  would  have  better  clothes, 
food,  and  shelter  for  the  poor  children 
who  used  to  live  on  almost  nothing. 

P.S.  — I’m  enclosing  my  helpful  do- 
nation.” Thanks  George,  / can  see  you 
will  be  a good  Public  Relations  Manager. 

Lucan,  Ont.  — “I  would  like  to  be  a 
bud  in  the  Little  Flower’s  Rose  Garden. 

Father  Aaron  Gignac  was  my  uncle. 
I am  8 years  old  and  in  grade  3 at  St. 
Patrick’s  School.”  — Matt  O’Neill.  Dear 
Matt:  You  had  a wonderful  missionary 
uncle.  Father  Gignac  is  buried  on  a 
Chinese  hillside  in  Chekiang  where  he 
was  a missionary. 


Bud  of  the  month. 


Michelle  Roche, 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

Happy  New  Year!  That’s  the  way  we 
say  it  to  each  other,  and  indeed  it  is 
almost  the  same  in  every  language. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  you  buds  could 
meet  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  other 
nations,  and  say  Happy  New  Year  to 
them  in  their  own  language?  You  can, 
you  know,  if  you  just  want  to.  You  can 
ask  God  to  let  you  be  a missionary  priest 
or  sister,  and  some  day  you  will  be  say- 
ing Happy  New  Year  to  many  people 
in  foreign  languages. 

Happy  New  Year! 

Father  Jim. 

P.S.  — Don’t  forget  to  remind  your 
mom  to  put  the  Scarboro  calendar  on  the 
kitchen  wall. 
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SEARCHING  FOR  SOLUTIONS 


Tj’ollowing  the  1955  census  taken  of 
Scarboro’s  parish  in  Sasebo,  Japan, 
the  priests  stationed  there  realized  some 
disturbing  facts: 

1 ) They  did  not  really  know  their  pari- 
shioners — they  didn’t  know  who  they 
were,  and  they  didn’t  fully  understand 
their  way  of  life  or  their  problems; 

2)  The  parishioners  didn’t  understand 
their  religion; 

3)  Too  little  was  being  done  to  bring 
non-Christians  into  the  Church. 

It  took  considerable  honesty  for  the 
priests  to  admit  the  truth  of  these  facts, 
and  it  took  as  much  ingenuity  to  work 
out  some  practical  solutions. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  efforts  made 
to  remedy  the  situation  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Tonari  Gumi,  which  is  simply 
a neighbourhood  association,  and  in  its 
usual  form  is  nothing  new  to  Japan.  In 
fact,  it  is  a common  and  long-standing 
part  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Japanese 
life.  The  unique  factor  in  the  Church’s 
organization  of  Her  own  neighbourhood 
associations  was  that  She  should  use  a 
social  structure  which  for  so  many  years 
had  functioned  exclusively  in  a non- 
religious context. 


The  purpose  of  the  neighbourhood 
associations  in  the  Church,  and  specifi- 
cally in  the  Sasebo  parish,  is  to  provide 
some  solution  to  the  problems  uncovered 
in  the  parish  census.  Therefore,  Fr. 
Edgar  Geier,  SFM,  the  pastor,  recog- 
nizes four  main  purposes,  although  he  is 
not  prepared  to  list  them  in  any  order  of 
priority: 

1 ) To  instruct  Catholics  in  their  religion; 

2)  To  give  the  priest  and  people  a chance 
to  meet  regularly  and  thus  come  to  know 
each  other  better; 

3)  To  give  the  people  the  feeling  that 
they  belong  to  a sizeable  and  respectable 
religious  community.  This  is  important 
in  a country  where  Catholics  are  so  few. 
They  need  the  moral  support  they  can 
offer  each  other. 

4)  To  plan  group  activities  designed  to 
attract  non-Christians  to  the  Church. 

The  structure  of  the  Church’s  neigh- 
bourhood associations  is  much  less 
complicated  than  that  of  the  civic  asso- 
ciations, but  is  basically  similar.  In 
Sasebo,  the  entire  parish  is  divided  into 
fourteen  groups,  each  comprising  from 
ten  to  twenty  households.  Every  Catho- 
lic family  within  the  parish  automatically 
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Neighbourhood 
Association 
meetings  are  held 
in  the  homes  of 
local  Catholics. 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


belongs  to  a particular  group,  and  the 
members  are  expected  to  attend  their 
group  meetings  each  month. 

Each  group  has  a leader,  but  unlike 
the  civic  structure,  there  are  no  other 
officers  in  the  parish  neighbourhood  as- 
sociations. The  group  leader  has  specific 
responsibilities : 

1)  He  must  attend  meetings  with  the 
leaders  of  the  other  parish  groups. 
The  group-leader  meetings,  held  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  each  month,  precede 
the  monthly  neighbourhood  association 
meetings,  and  their  purpose  is  to  work 
out  the  program  for  the  general  mem- 
bership meetings  which  follow. 

2 ) The  leader,  with  the  priest,  must  visit 
the  homes  of  his  group  members  each 
month,  reminding  them  of  the  coming 
general  meetings.  This  may  seem  un- 
necessary to  Canadians,  but  it  has  been 
the  experience  of  Fr.  Geier,  that  the 
people,  for  some  reason,  do  not  respond 
to  written  meeting  notices. 

3)  The  leader  conducts  the  monthly 
meetings  of  his  own  group,  in  the  homes 
of  the  members  — a different  home  be- 
ing used  each  month.  At  these  meetings 
he  keeps  a record  of  whatever  he  feels 


should  be  brought  up  at  the  next  group 
leaders’  meeting. 

4)  The  leader  must  also  collect  from 
each  family  in  his  group  the  sum  of  forty 
yen  (about  eleven  cents)  a month  to  be 
put  into  the  funeral  fund.  This  money  is 
used  to  pay  for  the  funeral  expenses  of 
group  members  who  die.  The  group 
leader  then  takes  charge  of  funeral  ar- 
rangements in  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
the  family. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the 
format  of  the  group  meetings.  Following 
the  opening  prayers,  the  attendance  is 
checked  since  it  is  extremely  important 
that  every  parishioner  attend.  The  pre- 
vious meeting  is  reviewed.  The  parish 
bulletin  is  read  and  discussed,  then  the 
study  session  begins.  The  priest  proposes 
any  subject  of  his  or  the  people’s  choice 
and  after  a short  presentation  of  it,  it 
is  thrown  open  for  discussion.  The 
Japanese  people  are  used  to  discussion 
meetings,  and  there  is  usually  not  the 
hesitancy  one  notices  in  similar  meetings 
in  Canada.  Nevertheless,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  some  reserve  because 
of  the  priest’s  presence.  Therefore,  Fr. 
Geier  frequently  makes  a point  of  leav- 
ing the  meeting  early  to  give  the  people 
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The  parish  meeting  room  in  Sasebo,  Japan,  is  very  deliberately  kept  neat  and  clean. 


a chance  to  discuss  more  freely. 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  parish 
associations  was  listed  that  of  having 
the  Catholic  people  offer  each  other  the 
moral  support  they  need,  being  a min- 
ority religious  group  within  Japanese 
society.  This  is  a real  problem  for  them. 
Most  of  the  Catholic  families  in  the 
Sasebo  area  are  descendants  of  Catho- 
lics who  were  persecuted  in  Japan  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  They  are  loyal  to 
their  Church,  but  still  have  an  inferiority 
complex  about  their  religion.  Fr.  Geier 
has  taken  some  simple  but  effective  steps 
to  help  them  overcome  this  feeling.  He 
makes  sure  the  grounds  of  the  church 
are  kept  clean  and  attractive  — that 
there  is  nothing  about  the  building  or  its 
surroundings  that  would  make  it  look  in 
any  way  inferior  to  those  around  it.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  meeting  hall  is  kept 
neat  and  well  appointed. 


It  is  unusual  (almost  unheard  of)  for 
any  apostolic  project  in  Japan  to  bring 
outstanding  results.  The  priests  there 
have  long  ago  come  to  realize  that  they 
must  be  extremely  patient  in  looking  for 
results.  Still,  the  neighbourhood  associa- 
tions have  proven  to  be  reasonably  effec- 
tive and  so  they  will  be  continued,  hope- 
fully with  ever  increasing  results. 


Among  the  other  activities  that 
effectively  occupy  the  priests’  time  in  the 
Sasebo  parish  is  the  credit  union.  This 
was  started  in  February,  1961,  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  protecting  the  poor 
people  from  high-interest  loan  sharks. 
The  Catholics  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are  usually  less  affluent  than  many  of 
their  neighbours,  and  so  the  need  for 
some  help  was  obvious. 


Father  Claire  Yaeck,  SFM,  actually 
prepared  the  parish  for  its  credit  union. 
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by  choosing,  in  1960,  the  men  who 
seemed  most  qualified  for  a six-month 
course  of  instruction  that  might  prepare 
them  to  be  the  parish  leaders  in  the 
movement.  Fr.  Yaeck  himself  had  re- 
ceived his  training  in  Antigonish,  N.S. 
and  at  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
before  coming  to  Japan.  He  is  now  sta- 
tioned in  Tokyo,  but  in  1960  he  was  an 
assistant  priest  in  the  Sasebo  parish. 

The  men  Fr.  Yaeck  picked  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  personal 
qualities  of  honesty,  sincerity  and  com- 
mon sense.  They  first  had  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  community’s  need  for 
some  protection  from  loan  sharks,  and 
then  that  the  credit  union  could  offer 
them  this  protection.  It  also  had  to  be 
shown  to  them  that  the  credit  union  was 
not  simply  a gimmick  used  by  the 
Church  to  collect  more  money  from 
them. 

Apparently  they  came  to  realize  these 
facts  because  within  the  first  four  years 
of  its  foundation,  there  was  a 380% 
increase  in  the  credit  union’s  reserves, 
and  a 180%  increase  in  the  amount 
loaned  out. 

Fr.  Geier  now  feels  that  besides  help- 
ing the  people  who  need  financial  assis- 
tance, the  credit  union  has  also  con- 
tributed to  one  of  the  ends  set  up  for  the 
parish  associations,  viz.,  that  of  giving 
the  people  a sense  of  belonging  to  a 
group,  thus  becoming  less  conscious  of 
their  membership  in  a religious  minority. 

The  ultimate  effects  of  these  parish 
activities  cannot  be  foreseen — especially 
in  Japan,  where  the  Church’s  progress 
has  been  noticeably  slow  and  hard-won. 
But  the  immediate  results  are  encourag- 
ing, and  they  seem  to  justify  the  time 
and  effort  they  require  of  the  priests  and 
people.  B 


HELP  WANTED 


Gestetner  duplicator  needed  by  Fr. 
Jack  McCarthy,  who  has  65,000  people 
in  his  parish  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. He  cannot  reach  them  even 
with  loud  speakers,  but  he  could  teach 
a great  many  if  he  had  a Gestetner. 
Cost  — $375.00. 

A car  for  Father  McQuaid.  Our 
former  Superior  General  needs  a car 
to  get  around  the  parish  in  St.  Lucia. 
Can  you  help  him?  Total  cost  of  car  — 
$1,900.00. 

Fr.  Fred  Wakeham  in  the  Philippines 
needs  help  to  build  Mission  Stations  for 
celebrating  Mass.  Six  outposts  in  his 
parish  have  no  suitable  accommodation 
for  Mass.  Cost  $150.00  each. 

Fr.  Joseph  Young  needs  $400.00  for 
reconstruction  of  school  to  be  used  by 
the  Amerindians  — the  Aborigines  of 
Guyana.  The  old  school  has  been  des- 
troyed by  termites. 

Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission 
chapels  (chalice,  ciborium,  vestments, 
linens,  etc.)  Cost  — $235.00. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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The  "Clock  Face" 
And  "The  Star" 

Roland  Roberts,  SFM 

T n preparation  for  the  last  elections  here 
^ in  St.  Vincent,  the  contending  parties 
made  an  all-out  effort  to  win  the  support 
of  the  voters.  There  were  two  parties  in 
the  race:  the  P.P.P.  (People’s  Progres- 
sive Party),  and  the  L.P.  (Labour 
Party). 

Politics  here  is  a real  serious  business. 
The  opposing  candidates  pull  no  punches 
in  telling  the  general  public  what  they 
think  of  one  another.  There  are  the  odd 
hotheads  who  soon  run  out  of  adequate 
derogatory  terms  to  express  their  opinion 
of  the  opposition  and  in  their  frustration 
turn  to  sticks  and  stones.  No  serious 
casualty  was  reported,  but  we  kept  our 
fingers  crossed. 


Here  is  an  interesting  note:  Many  of 
our  people  cannot  read.  That  such 
people  may  recognize  the  party  for 
whom  they  wish  to  vote,  symbols  are 
printed  on  the  ballot.  The  P.P.P.  was 
represented  by  a clock  face,  and  the  L.P. 
by  a star.  The  voter  placed  his  check 
mark  opposite  the  symbol  of  his  choice. 

Something  new  was  introduced  for  the 
last  election.  There  was  a popular  belief 
(and  considering  the  precautions  taken, 
it  may  have  been  true)  that  in  past  elec- 
tions many  people  voted  more  than  once. 
To  prevent  this  from  happening  again, 
each  voter  put  his  or  her  hand  on  a pad 
of  special  ink.  The  resultant  stain  was 
supposed  to  withstand  washing  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours.  Before  re- 
ceiving a ballot  the  prospective  voter 
showed  his  or  her  hands.  If  they  bore  no 
ink  stains  the  voter  received  a ballot. 

Most  election  meetings  are  held  out 
of  doors.  Halls  are  few  and  far  between 
and  anyway  they’re  too  hot.  You  can  be 
sitting  quietly  in  your  room  reading  or 
writing  when  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
evening  is  suddenly  shattered  by  the  blar- 
ing of  a loudspeaker  announcing  the 
favourite  political  party.  “People  of 
Georgetown  this  is  your  . . . Party  invit- 
ing you  to  our  meeting.  Come  out  in  all 
your  numbers.” 

Next  comes  a prayer.  The  other  day 
the  prayer  was  about  half  of  the  Litany 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Then  follows  a 
hymn  — sometimes  a Catholic  hymn, 
but  more  frequently  a non-Catholic  one. 
Now  the  party  hymn  is  sung  (though  it 
may  already  have  been  sung  several 
times).  By  now  a fair  number  of  people 
have  gathered  and  the  speakers  start 
their  stuff.  Then  you  begin  to  wonder 
where  the  hymns  and  prayers  fitted  in!  B 
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Fr.  Joseph  Young,  SFM,  from  Sydney, 
N.S.,  was  ordained  in  August,  1960. 
The  following  year  he  was  sent  to 
Guyana,  where  he  is  still  working.  He 
is  now  pastor  at  Springlands. 


I Remember 

'^he  bride  and  groom  lived  sixty  miles  up  the  Corentyne  River  in 
Guyana,  and  I had  no  boat  to  get  me  there  for  the  ceremony.  I 
knew  how  disappointed  they  would  be. 

But  two  Amerindians  came  to  my  door  the  next  morning.  “Father,” 
they  said,  “everything  is  ready.  All  we  need  now  is  your  presence  to 
perform  the  ceremony.”  They  explained  that  they  had  secured  passage 
but  did  not  fill  me  in  on  the  details. 

The  following  night,  I walked  a short  distance  to  a nearby  shop  to 
climb  into  an  old  half-ton  truck  which  would  be  our  means  of  travel  to 
the  boat.  We  were  held  up  for  a long  time  because  the  juke  box  had  to 
be  tested.  In  Guyana,  the  juke  box  is  indispensable  for  all  parties, 
weddings,  dances,  etc.  When  all  was  ready,  we  drove  two  miles  to  reach 
the  small  boat  — twenty-five  feet  long,  five  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep. 
Inside  this  boat  were  to  be  placed  many  large  boxes  of  goods,  plus  six 
men  and  the  juke  box.  I sat  down  in  the  middle,  bracing  myself  against 
the  juke  box,  and  we  were  off.  The  air  soon  become  quite  cool  so  I lay 
down  to  avoid  the  breeze  and  get  a little  shut-eye. 

About  five  hours  later,  near  daybreak,  we  arrived  at  our  mission,  and 
the  future  husband  immediately  came  to  me  to  ask  what  time  the 
marriage  could  take  place.  I told  him  it  would  be  in  two  hours  if  every- 
thing was  ready.  At  8:00  a.m.,  with  the  bride  dressed  in  white  and  the 
groom  in  a blue  suit,  I proceeded  with  the  marriage.  When  it  ended  with 
the  traditional  three  gun  shots  being  fired,  the  new  couple  sedately 
walked  down  the  white  sandy  hill  to  their  reception  and  celebration 
which  would  last  for  three  days.  H Joseph  Young,  SFM 
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ONE  LAST  FLING 

These  old  bracelets,  rings,  watches,  compacts,  medals  and  spectacles  go1 
around  in  their  day.  They  made  it  to  some  pretty  swank  affairs  — dinners, 
parties,  receptions  and  things  like  that. 

But  now  they’re  a little  too  old  to  keep  the  pace.  They  don’t  get  invited  out 
any  more.  In  fact,  some  people  are  talking  about  throwing  them  away. 

Why  not  give  them  one  last  fling  before  they  retire?  Send  them  to  us.  We’ll 
give  them  a reception  they  never  got  before.  And  before  they  are  finally 
melted  down,  we’ll  give  them  a chance  to  earn  some  money  for  the  missions.! 


SCARBORO  MSSS80MS,  2685  KINGSTON!  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONT. 


BETTER  THAN  MONEY  IN  THE  BANK 


A Scarboro  Annuity  pays  a higher  in- 
terest rate,  and  gives  you  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  your  investment 
is  being  used  to  support  the  work  of 
the  missions. 

For  information  on  how  your  money 
can  earn  from  6.5%  to  12%  for  you, 
clip  the  coupon  below  and  mail  It  I 
today  to  The  Scarboro  Fathers,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Scarboro  Annuity 
Plan.  I understand  that  this  in  no  way  obliges  me. 

Name  

Address  

City Province 

P.S.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  return  you  might  receive 
from  a specific  donation,  please  Indicate  below: 

Amount Your  age 
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EDITORIAL 


My  Fellow  Inmates  . . . 

Tt  is  not  true  that  all  overweight  people  are  unconcerned  about  world 
-*■  hunger.  Many  of  them  are  genuinely  concerned  but  don’t  know 
what  to  do  on  a level  that  would  really  make  any  difference  in  the 
world.  And  it  only  adds  to  the  frustration  to  know  that  nobody  seems 
able  to  organize  things  properly. 

In  the  same  way,  over-educated  people  still  don’t  know  how  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  the  world’s  illiteracy.  And  rich  people  don’t 
know  how  to  deal  with  world  poverty  — even  when  they  sincerely 
want  to. 

Why  do  these  frightening  extremes  coexist,  and  why  can’t  we  deal 
with  them?  As  a joking  explanation,  someone  has  suggested  that 
maybe  we  are  all  just  inmates  of  a huge  insane  asylum  which  we  call 
“the  world.”  That  we  just  have  to  get  used  to  living  with  the  evidence 
of  our  insanity. 

This  is  a rather  sick  joke,  but  even  at  that  it’s  revealing.  It  shows 
that  we  are  desperately  searching  for  an  explanation  to  the  madness 
around  us.  If  we  can’t  find  a logical  one,  we  will  make  do  with  a sick 
one  that  at  least  leaves  no  unexplained  ends  dangling,  and  gives  us  a 
chance  to  laugh  while  we  momentarily  forget  the  real  problem  the 
joke  conceals. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  still  believe  in  the  existence  of 
healthy  intelligence,  sick  explanations  won’t  do.  We  must  at  least  try 
to  come  to  serious  grips  with  problems.  I don’t  think,  for  example, 
that  we  can  afford  to  wait  for  organizations  to  work  out  grandiose 
solutions  that  will  solve  problems  on  a world-wide  scale.  Most  often 
they  never  do.  Organizations  have  an  ingenious  way  of  getting  bogged 
down  in  red  tape,  bureaucracy,  planning  and  preliminary  studies 
while  hungry,  illiterate,  destitute  people  pathetically  wait  for  some 
action. 

We  have  to  learn  to  act  immediately  on  a very  personal  level, 
doing  what  little  we  can.  Our  efforts  may  be  limited,  but  among  the 
exciting  by-products  we  can  expect  from  them  is  the  positive  develop- 
ment of  ourselves  as  truly  human  beings,  il 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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THE  FORGOTTEN  PEOPLES 

John  Walsh.  SFM 


'TTie  Indian  population  of  Latin 
America  is  about  equal  to  the 
total  population  of  Canada.  These 
20,000,000  Latin  Americans  maintain 
their  identity  as  Indians.  This  fact  is 
startling  for  Canadians,  for  we  tend  to 
conglomerate  all  the  nations  and 
peoples  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the 
same  little  mental  pigeonhole.  This 
error  could  have  dangerous  conse- 
quences, of  course,  in  our  international 
relations,  be  they  political,  economic, 
cultural  or  religious. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
“typical”  Colombian  or  Mexican  or 
Brazilian.  Looking  at  Latin  America 
only  from  a racial  point  of  view  there 
arc,  besides  the  Indians,  35,000,000 


Negroes  and  75,000,000  Mestizos, 
These  statistics  alone  should  destroy 
our  caricature  that  pictures  all  Latin 
Americans  as  dark,  gallant  Spaniards. 
To  call  a citizen  of  a Latin  American 
country  a Spaniard  or  a Portuguese 
is  as  gross  as  to  call  a Canadian  an 
Englishman  or  a Frenchman. 

Another  error  of  us  Northerners  is 
that  we  identify  “Indian”  with  “Red 
Skin.”  In  Colombia,  for  example, 
there  are  white  Indians  and  even  blond 
Indians.  Indian  for  us  is  the  fierce  plain 
rider  and  buffalo  hunter.  The  Latin 
American  Indian  may  be  a hunter,  a 
fisherman,  a husbandman,  or  a com 
farmer.  And  contrary  to  all  our  Holly- 
wood concepts,  the  Indian  in  South 
America  may  be  a cowboy. 
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Before  Columbus  the  civilizations  of 
the  South  American  Indians  were 
much  further  advanced  than  those  of 
the  North  American  Indian.  The  sole 
mention  of  their  names  recalls  this  fact: 
Mayan,  Incon,  Aztecan.  The  Egyptian- 
like  pyramids  of  Mexico,  the  hidden 
cities  of  the  Guatemalan  jungle,  the 
immense  carved-stone  statues  of  Co- 
lombia still  proclaim  the  glories  of  the 
Indian  past. 

Any  Sunday  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico, 
the  numerous  tourists  can  see  the  little 
Indian  women  in  their  shawls  and 
skirts  of  two  tones  of  blue,  like  nuns’ 
habits,  selling  their  attractive  pottery 
and  weaving  in  the  street  markets.  Re- 
cently I visited  a display  of  the  handi- 
work of  the  Indians  of  the  Vaupes 
region  of  Colombia.  Even  the  most 
humble  household  utensil  had  its  beau- 
tiful, ancient,  artistic  design.  Their 
centuries-old  method  of  smoking  fish 
and  meat  is  still  in  vogue.  They  still 
make  their  own  thread,  dyes,  em- 
broidery, baskets,  hats,  fish  traps,  hunt- 
ing instruments,  as  well  as  furniture. 
This  particular  tribe  loves  birds,  and 
the  birds  are  their  friends.  The  Indians 
gently  domesticate  them,  and  one  spe- 
cies of  bird  serves  as  the  children’s 
guardians,  oftentimes  much  better  than 
a dog  does  in  the  North. 

Latin  America  is  proud  of  its  Indian 
heritage.  Even  today  the  twelfth  of 
October,  Colombus  Day,  is  celebrated 
all  over  Latin  America  as  the  Day  of 
the  Race,  that  is  the  new  race  which 
emerged  out  of  the  peoples  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds.  The  vivid  murals  of 
the  National  Palace  in  Mexico  City 
glorify  that  country’s  Indian  history 
and  express  a somewhat  anti-Spanish 
feeling.  It  is  interesting  that  over 


7,000,000  Mexicans  claim  Indian 
blood.  It  is  common  usage  here  in  the 
South  to  refer  to  Mexicans  by  the 
Indian  name  Aztecans. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  Spain’s 
first  possession  in  the  New  World,  to- 
day has  no  Indian  people.  The  original 
inhabitants  either  died  of  overwork  in 
the  Spanish  plantations  and  mines  or 
chose  the  easier  escape  of  suicide. 
However,  this  horrible  episode  in  his- 
tory has  its  brighter  side.  It  was  in 
Santo  Domingo  that  the  Spanish 
Bishop,  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas, 
started  his  difficult  campaign  agav?^:st 
the  abusive  practices  of  the  colonial 
authorities.  He  it  was  who,  to  spare  the 
weak  Indians,  recommended  that  the 
stronger  Negro  race  be  brought  to 
America. 

His  cry,  “The  savage  peoples  of  the 
earth  may  be  compared  to  uncultivated 
soil  . . . that  by  labor  and  cultivation 
may  be  made  to  yield  sound  and  bene- 
ficial fruits,”  rang  throughout  Spain 
and  the  New  World.  Four  hundred 
years  ago  Latin  America  had  its 
Martin  Luther  King  in  the  person  of 
Las  Casas.  The  Catholic  Church  was 
the  protector  and  promoter  of  the 
Indian  and  Negro.  By  still-existing, 
rigidly  binding,  social  and  spiritual 
bonds  produced  by  the  sacraments, 
especially  baptism  and  confirmation,  it 
opened  society  for  the  integration  of 
the  races.  Thus  were  avoided  in  Latin 
America  the  grave  injustices  commit- 
ted in  the  British-American  Colonies. 
The  color  of  the  skin  plays  little  role  in 
climbing  the  social  ladder  in  Latin 
America. 

Education  was  and  is  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  Church  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  indigenous  peoples.  Prob- 
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ably  the  most  famous  of  the  historical 
experiments  was  the  Jesuits’  model 
settlements  in  Paraguay.  With  the 
Wars  of  Independence,  and  the  depor- 
tations of  the  Spanish  clergy  the 
Church  was  weakened.  But  again  to- 
day the  Catholic  Church  is  one  of  the 
institutions  most  preoccupied  with  the 
Indian  problem.  Honorable  mention 
must  also  be  given  to  the  work  in  this 
century  of  various  other  Christian  de- 
nominations, especially  in  the  study, 
writing  and  publication  of  the  Indian 
languages. 

Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  is  one  of  the 
havens  of  the  jetset.  Its  beautiful  shore- 
line boulevard  is  strung  with  modern 
hotels  and  restaurants.  It’s  a modern, 
twentieth-century  city,  but  the  hills 
which  enclose  it  hide  another  story.  In 
the  Diocese  of  Acapulco  some  twenty 
Indian  dialects  are  spoken.  Spanish  is 
the  official  language  of  Mexico.  This 
indicates  a difficult  problem  for  the 
governments  of  the  southern  develop- 
ing countries:  most  of  their  Indian 
populations  live  on  the  margin  of  so- 
ciety politically,  culturally  and  econo- 
mically. 

These  governments  are,  at  the  same 
time,  trying  to  solve  the  more  urgent 
problems  of  industrialization  and 
urbanization,  which  trends  will  bring 
them  to  full  stature  in  the  modern 
world.  As  a consequence  the  Indians 
are  in  many  cases  an  unknown  or  for- 
gotten people.  They  cannot  remain  so 
for  us  Christians.  In  the  year  1511  a 
Dominican  friar,  Antonio  de  Monte- 
sinos,  put  the  following  questions: 
“Are  these  Indians  not  men?  Are  you 
not  obliged  to  love  them  as  you  love 
yourselves?”  The  questions  still  hold 
today.  ■ 


This  old  medal  has  spent  its  life 
flashing  In  the  sun,  bringing  honour 
to  its  proud  owner.  Now  its  flashing 
days  are  done.  It’s  too  tarnished  to 
flash  any  more.  But  now  we'd  like  to 
honour  It. 

Why  not  send  it  to  us  — with  any 
other  old  jewelery  you  have  — and 
let  us  sell  it  for  the  missions?  A 
final,  glorious  salute  to  an  old  sol- 
dier. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston 
Road,  Scarboro 
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A 

CASTRO 
WITH  A 
DIFFERENCE 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


A person  could  live  in  the  city  of 
^ ^ Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  never  give  a 
thought  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
wide  paved  roads,  the  exciting  crowds 
and  the  neon  lights  can  easily  blur  the 
memory  of  the  poverty,  dust  and  drud- 
gery characteristic  of  much  of  the 
countryside. 

Something  else  seems  to  emphasize 
the  city’s  isolation:  Coming  from  the 
country,  it  is  strangely  difficult  to  find 
your  way  into  the  city  — even  though 
it  is  the  country’s  capital.  And  leaving 
town,  it  is  also  strangely  difficult  to  find 
your  way  out. 

Heading  east,  out  of  town  for  ex- 
ample, the  beautiful,  four-lane  road 
that  swings  through  the  city  along  the 
Caribbean  seacoast  suddenly  ends  at 
the  harbour,  the  only  escape  from  an 
uninviting  plunge  into  the  sea  being  a 
sharp  left  turn.  Unfortunately  the 
turn  slices  into  a maze  of  narrow 
streets,  most  of  them  one  - way. 


crowded  and  obviously  designed  to 
handle  donkey  traffic  rather  than  the 
confusion  created  by  teams  of  trucks. 

The  trick  is  to  work  your  way 
through  this  section  of  town  and  to  find 
the  Duarte  Bridge  — the  only  bridge 
across  the  Ozama  River  which  sepa- 
rates the  capital  city  from  everything 
east  of  it.  The  bridge  is  big  enough  to 
be  seen  miles  away,  but  the  approaches 
to  it  are  disguised  to  look  like  dead- 
end alleys. 

Local  residents  and  other  “old 
hands”  take  this  in  stride,  but  visitors 
thank  God  when  they  finally  find  them- 
selves on  the  bridge  heading  east  to 
whatever  the  countryside  in  that  direc- 
tion can  offer.  And  it  has  a lot  to  offer. 

The  highway  continues  to  skirt  the 
sea  for  some  distance  beyond  the  air- 
port cut-off,  then  it  swings  north  into 
the  sugar  cane  belt.  There  are  no 
mountains  there  — just  slowly  rolling 
ranges  covered  with  tall  sugar  cane 
which  glistens  in  the  tropical  sun. 
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Singing  and  dancing  are  all  part 
of  the  education  offered  by  the 
sisters  in  Consuelo,  D.R. 


The  sugar  “estates”  on  either  side  of 
the  highway  are  all  named,  and  if  you 
drive  in  a northeasterly  direction  for 
about  an  hour  after  you  pass  the  air- 
port  road,  you  will  come  to  the  sugar 
estate  named  Ingenio  Consuelo.  Here 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  have  a parish. 
The  church  and  house  are  well  built 
and  are  of  a North  American  design 
that  comes  as  a slight  surprise  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  I was  told  that  the 
sugar  company  was  originally  owned 
by  Americans  and  the  wife  of  the  ad- 
ministrator built  the  church  and  house 
on  the  spot  where  she  had  previously 
managed  to  crash  land  her  private 
plane.  She  survived  the  crash  and  felt 
that  the  gift  of  the  church  and  house 
would  stand  as  an  expression  of  her 
gratitude. 

Besides  Fr.  Joe  King,  SFM,  the  pas- 
tor, the  Church  is  also  represented  in 
Consuelo  by  four  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  from  Pem- 
broke, Ont.  They  are  in  charge  of  a 


public  school  with  an  attendance  of 
about  700  and  a waiting  list  of  an- 
other 500. 

The  school  and  the  sisters’  residence 
are  accommodated  in  buildings  that 
were  formerly  used  to  house  em- 
ployees of  the  sugar  mill  in  the  town. 
That  sugar  mill,  by  the  way,  is  the 
centre  of  the  town,  the  hub  of  all  of 
its  activity  and  its  only  reason  for 
existence.  Everybody  in  Consuelo  lives 
in  some  way  off  the  sugar  industry,  and 
this  explains  why  there  are  so  many 
Haitians  living  in  the  district.  Haiti  is 
a long  way  from  Consuelo  — although 
it  is  on  the  same  island  — but  the 
Haitians  are  good  cane  cutters  and  they 
find  work  a little  more  plentiful  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  than  in  their  own 
country. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Consuelo 
was  to  work  on  a movie  being  pro- 
duced for  our  Society  on  our  work  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  In  that  par- 
ticular town,  our  priests  work  very 
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closely  with  the  sisters  and  so  it  was 
only  natural  to  include  their  work  in 
the  film  also. 

The  sisters  were  wonderful.  They 
did  everything  they  could  to  make  the 
job  a pleasure;  and  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  things  they  did  was  to  pro- 
vide cold  beer  for  us  perspiring  North 
Americans  not  used  to  the  intensity  of 
the  tropical  sun.  It  was  while  we  were 
enjoying  such  a beer  break  one  evening 
that  a young  man  called  at  the  convent 
door.  One  of  the  sisters  spoke  with  him 
for  a few  minutes  and  then  came  to  tell 
me  that  his  name  was  Geraldo  Carty 
Castro.  A few  days  previous  to  our 
visit,  the  sisters  had  told  him  of  our 
coming,  and  had  mentioned  that  we 
were  interested  in  meeting  English- 
speaking  people  who  could  tell  us 
something  of  their  lives  and  their 
country. 

Anxious  to  be  of  some  help,  Geraldo 
had  made  a point  of  coming  over  to 
call  on  us.  So  we  got  our  tape  re- 
corder out  and  spent  some  time  in  an 
interesting  discussion  with  this  Domi- 
nican student. 

Geraldo  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
town  of  Consuelo.  Although  he  is 
twenty  years  old,  he  has  just  completed 
his  first  year  in  high  school.  There  was 
no  school  in  his  town  until  the  sisters 
came  in  1958,  and  he  enrolled  as  soon 
as  they  opened  one. 

His  father  had  at  one  time  been  a 
farmer,  but  now  he  works  in  the  sugar 
mill  as  a boiler.  There  is  so  much  un- 
employment in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic that  students  normally  find  it  im- 
possible to  get  vacation  jobs.  So 
Geraldo,  in  spite  of  his  father’s  con- 
nections at  the  factory,  and  his  having 
previously  worked  as  a farmer,  has 


never  been  able  to  get  a summer  job. 
This  had  meant  that  the  summer 
months  were  rather  hard  to  put  in  — 
with  nothing  to  do. 

But  the  sisters  were  quick  to  spot  the 
students’  summer  frustration  and  the 
dangers  it  involved,  so  they  set  up  a 
summer  course  of  music  and  singing  in- 
struction. The  Dominican  people  love 
to  sing  and  dance,  so  the  response  to 
the  sisters’  summer  school  was  enthusi- 
astic. Geraldo  was  among  the  first  to 
enroll.  The  students  met  three  times  a 
week  at  the  school  and  loved  it.  “It  was 
like  a party,”  says  Geraldo. 

But  the  first  of  these  summer  parties 
ended  when  school  reopened  in  the  fall 
of  1965,  and  for  Geraldo,  his  days  in 
the  sisters’  Consuelo  school  also  ended. 
He  was  ready  for  high  school.  There  is 
a high  school  in  Consuelo,  but  Geraldo 
attends  the  one  run  by  the  sisters  in  the 
town  of  Yamasa,  about  a three-hour 
ride  away.  Of  course  he  lives  in  Ya- 
masa, but  it  made  me  wonder  why  he 
preferred  to  go  so  far  from  home  for 
his  high-school  education. 

He  explained  that  he  thinks  the 
Yamasa  school  is  better  than  the  one  in 
Consuelo  because  “here  in  Consuelo 
the  pupils  come  and  go  as  they  please, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  learn.”  I suspect, 
though,  that  his  admiration  for  the  sis- 
ters had  a lot  to  do  with  his  preference 
for  their  school.  In  any  case,  he  will 
complete  a regular  four-year  high- 
school  course  in  Yamasa. 

When  he  is  finished  that,  Geraldo 
hopes  to  study  medicine  but  he  is  not 
sure  where  he  can  go  for  it.  He  thinks 
of  Canada  as  a possibility  because  he 
has  the  idea  that  in  some  way  our 
schools  are  better  than  those  in  his  own 
country,  although  he  doesn’t  know  just 
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how;  and  again,  he  admits  that  his 
opinions  in  this  may  be  coloured  by  his 
respect  for  the  Canadian  priests  and  sis- 
ters he  has  come  to  know  so  well. 

Why  does  he  want  to  study  medi- 
cine? Well,  for  one  thing,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Dominican  Republic  does  not 
have  enough  doctors.  The  town  of  Con- 
suelo,  for  example,  has  about  10,000 
people  and  only  two  doctors.  Most  of 
the  outlying  towns  have  no  doctors,  and 
it  is  often  difficult  for  the  sick  people  to 
get  to  the  doctor  in  town.  On  the  aver- 
age, the  country  has  one  doctor  for 


the  interest  of  other  boys  to  help  those 
in  need.  Those  who  can,  give  books, 
paints,  clothes,  food  or  anything  like 
that  to  students  who  need  those  things. 
Sometimes  we  help  repair  their  homes 
or  care  for  their  sick. 

“About  thirteen  students  belong  to 
the  group  in  Yamasa  now  — boys  and 
girls  — and  six  of  them  joined  during 
the  past  year.  I got  some  experience  in 
this  movement  in  Consuelo  before  I 
went  to  Yamasa.  I was  vice-president  of 
the  group  there,  and  later  I became  the 
president.” 


Consuelo’s  Catholic  High  School,  run  by  the  Grey  Sisters  from  Pembroke,  Ontario. 


every  2,800  people  and  2.5  hospital 
beds  for  every  1,000  people. 

Geraldo  also  feels  that  it  is  more 
difficult  for  the  poor  people  to  get  the 
services  of  a doctor  than  it  is  for  the 
rich,  and  he  would  like  to  do  something 
I to  restore  the  balance. 

In  the  high  school  in  Yamasa,  Ger- 
aldo is  the  president  and  local  founder 
of  a group  called  the  Young  Catholic 
Students.  He  explains  the  nature  of  the 
organization: 

“One  of  the  purposes  of  the  move- 
ment is  to  show  the  other  students  that 
we  work  for  God,  and  we  try  to  get 


Apart  from  his  interest  in  the  Young 
Catholic  Students,  Geraldo  likes  to  play 
baseball  and  volleyball,  but  that  is  the 
limit  of  his  social  activities.  “In  Con- 
suelo,” he  says,  “we  had  a theatre,  but 
we  could  not  afford  to  go  to  it  very 
often.  But  in  Yamasa,  there  is  not  even 
a theatre.  And  there  are  no  dances. 
There  is  practically  nothing  to  do  there. 
There  is  a public  TV  set  in  the  park, 
and  we  can  watch  that,  but  that’s  not 
much.” 

In  spite  of  his  education  and  his 
active  work  among  the  students,  Ger- 
aldo does  not  feel  too  optimistic  about 
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his  future  or  the  prospects  for  other 
young  Dominican  men  and  women  his 
age.  He  admits  that  it  is  better  for  them 
than  it  had  been  for  their  parents,  but  it 
is  still  not  good.  “The  boys  and  girls  in 
Santo  Domingo  city  — and  even  here 
in  Consuelo  — maybe  have  a better 
chance  for  the  future,  but  in  the  coun- 
try they  don’t  have  any  way  to  pro- 
gress. 

“Many  of  them  are  eating  only  one 
meal  a day.  There  is  nothing  for  them 
to  do  and  they  don’t  have  much  of  a 
chance  to  get  a good  education.  And 
the  Communists  say  they  are  trying  to 
help  these  poor  people.  But  I don’t 
think  they  can  do  it.” 

“Why  not?”  I asked. 

“The  way  they  work,  I really  be- 
lieve they  cannot,  because  they  always 
try  to  destroy  anything  at  all.  If  they 
want  to  get  something  better,  they  have 
a strike  in  the  work,  or  they  break  a 
chair  or  anything;  and  so  even  though 
they  say  they  work  to  benefit  their 
country,  they  don’t  work  for  that.” 

Geraldo  explained  that  he  knows 
many  Communists  in  Consuelo,  and 
that  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  his 
friends.  I asked  why  he  could  not 
appeal  to  their  interest  in  improving 
their  country  to  get  them  to  join  the 
Catholic  students’  group. 

“We  are  trying  to  get  the  help  of 
many  boys  in  the  Communists,”  he 
said,  “and  so  we  are  urging  them  to  our 
group  if  they  are  going  to  school.  But 
in  Yamasa  we  don’t  have  many  of 
them,  and  in  Consuelo  it  is  very  hard 
because  we  don’t  have  a chance  to  see 
them  every  day.  There  is  a very  big 
group  in  Consuelo  and  we  cannot  work 
with  them  so  easy. 

“In  some  of  the  other  high  schools 


— not  the  one  I go  to  in  Yamasa  — but 
in  the  one  in  Macoris,  for  example, 
there  are  Communist  students.  They  try 
to  take  over  the  student  activities  by 
becoming  officers  of  the  student  groups. 

All  they  do  is  make  promises  and  de- 
stroy everything.” 

Geraldo  has  come  to  know  several 
Canadian  priests  in  the  Dominican  Re-  | 
public  and  his  thoughts  on  their  work  f 
are  interesting.  He  thinks  the  first  thing  t 
they  must  do  before  they  ever  come  to  | 
the  country  is  to  learn  the  language  and  1 
the  customs  of  the  people.  He  doesn’t  ! 
resent  the  fact  that  they  most  often  live  ! 

in  houses  that  are  better  than  the  aver-  j; 

age  native  would  live  in.  He  realizes  f 
that,  not  being  used  to  the  country,  they  | 
might  not  have  the  resistance  to  survive  | 
the  local  living  conditions.  Besides  that,  i 
he  thinks  that  by  living  the  way  they  | 
do,  the  priests  are  showing  the  people  f 
a better  way  of  life  — one  that  the  j 
people  can  also  have  if  they  work  to-  J 
wards  it.  | 

He  doesn’t  feel  any  uneasiness  about  | 
the  priests  becoming  engaged  so  much  ' 
in  socio-economic  work,  even  though 
they  had  traditionally  been  exclusively 
engaged  in  “church”  work.  He  says, 
again,  that  by  getting  into  things  like 
credit  unions  and  co-operatives  they 
are  showing  the  people  a new  way  of 
life,  and  are  actually  leading  them  to 
it.  He  says  that  if  the  priests  do  not  do 
that,  the  Dominican  people  will  fall 
“underneath.” 

He  explained  that  “underneath” 
means  having  too  few  schools,  hospi- 
tals, roads,  etc.,  in  other  words,  being 
underdeveloped.  Geraldo  feels  they  will 
remain  underdeveloped  unless  someone 
shows  them  how  to  improve;  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  the  priest  or  no  one.  19 
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TOO  MANY  PEOPLE,  TOO  FEW  PRIESTS 

■'^here  is  a rumour  that  Pope  Paul  VI,  who  has  postponed  his  decision  on  birth 
control  four  times  in  the  last  two  years,  is  merely  waiting  until  the  number 
of  Bishops  in  favour  of  such  an  historic  change  reaches  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

It  is  even  rumoured  that  only  six  members  of  the  Papal  Commission  on  Birth 
Control  are  opposed  to  a change.  This  brings  up  the  old  problem  of  whether 
there  are  really  too  many  people  today  in  the  world  for  the  good  earth  to  feed 
them,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a question  of  selfishness,  indifference,  and  lack  of 
know-how  which  causes  so  many  men,  women  and  children  to  go  to  bed  hungry. 

Whatever  the  final  solution  to  the  problem  turns  out  to  be,  most  everyone 
agrees  that  famine  is  just  around  the  corner  within  a few  short  years,  and  that  only 
dictatorial  means  will  prevent  it  from  being  the  reason  for  the  death  of  millions. 

By  the  same  token,  there  is  a very  grave  lack  of  priests  in  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world  today.  The  Vatican  Council,  recognizing  this  fact,  has  restored  the 
ancient  order  of  deacons  for  active  work,  even  for  men  already  married. 

The  world’s  population  may  some  day  level  off  and  maintain  a constant  pro- 
portion between  deaths  and  births,  just  as  the  number  of  priests  may  some  day 
reach  the  same  plateau,  but  in  the  meantime,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  just  too  many  people  and  too  few  priests  to  care  for  their  spiritual 
needs. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  correct  this  imbalance,  and 
through  this  column  invite  young  men  who  read  this  to  consider  if  they  are  being 
called  to  serve  as  missionaries  in  fields  afar.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB. 

Name  

2685  Kingston  Rd.. 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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THE  SPY  WHO  CAM  E 


George  Courtright,  SFM 

Tn  the  days  when  Rafael  Trujillo  was 

still  alive  and  functioning  as  the  most 
durable  dictator  Latin  America  had 
ever  had,  it  was  my  privilege  to  ask 
him  for  $75.00. 

I didn’t  want  the  money  for  myself 
but  for  a poor  man  named  Pedro 
Ramirez.  It  all  started  one  day  when 
Pedro  came  to  the  parish  house  in  Hato 
Mayor  pleading  for  help  with  big  tears 
in  his  eyes.  You  see,  his  house  had  just 
burned  down,  and  he  had  nowhere  to 
live  except  in  the  homes  of  nearby 
neighbours.  They  were  willing  to  help 
him  out  naturally,  but  since  their  homes 
were  quite  small,  it  was  hard  for  them 
to  put  up  Pedro  and  his  seven  children 
on  a permanent  basis. 

Pedro  assured  me  that  he  was  a loyal 
citizen,  and  that  he  was  properly  mar- 
ried, and  that  he  came  to  Mass  as  often 
as  his  busy  work  schedule  permitted 
him,  and  that  he  received  Holy  Com- 
munion at  Easter  time,  and  sometimes 
on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Ransom. 
She  was  the  Patroness  of  the  parish  and 
the  day  of  her  feast  always  attracted 
huge  crowds  to  town.  Only  a fraction  of 
these  people  ever  thought  of  going  to 
Holy  Communion,  and  Pedro  was  one 
of  these  few  devotees. 

I questioned  him  more  in  detail 
about  himself  in  an  effort  to  see  if  I 
could  help,  and  one  of  his  statements 


gave  me  an  idea.  Pedro  had  said  that 
he  wais  a loyal  citizen,  and  a member 
of  the  Partido  Dominicano  which  any 
well-informed  person  knew  was  the 
political  party  of  the  dictator,  and  his 
chosen  instrument  for  keeping  himself 
in  power. 

I asked  Pedro  if  he  had  any  papers  to 
prove  that  he  was  a member  of  the 
party,  and  he  showed  me  a well-worn 
I.D.  card  together  with  a faded,  almost 
illegible  letter  from  the  Jefe  (the  dicta- 
tor) written  several  years  ago.  This  letter 
was  what  caught  my  eye  because  it 
stated  that  the  bearer  was  a trusted 
friend  of  the  powerful  Chief  of  State, 
and  that  he  was  to  feel  free  at  any  time 
to  write  or  communicate  with  him, 
especially  if  he  had  any  information 
that  was  of  interest  to  the  dictator.  j 

In  the  gobbledygook  of  Dominican 
politics  at  the  time,  this  meant  only  one 
thing.  Pedro  was  one  of  several  thou- 
sand spies  whose  job  it  was  to  inform 
the  dictator  of  the  slightest  trace  of 
sedition,  treason,  or  plot.  My  first  im- 
pression was  one  of  violent  disgust. 
Why  should  I help  a man  whose  duty  it 
was  to  inform  on  his  neighbours?  Then, 
on  second  thought,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  nearly  everybody  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  had  to  be  a spy  in  order 
to  survive. 

I wrote  down  all  the  information 
that  Pedro  could  supply  me  with,  such 
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N FROM  THE  COLD 


as  his  identification  number,  his  Party 
number,  his  full  name,  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  finally  the  date  of  the  faded 
letter.  I didn’t  promise  Pedro  anything, 
but  told  him  to  say  his  prayers  and  wait 
for  a few  days.  Meanwhile,  I com- 
posed a concise  and  pointed  telegram 
addressed  to  the  “beloved”  dictator 
stating  the  facts  and  mentioning  the 
cryptic  letter  as  my  reason  for  writing 
the  telegram.  Then  I sat  back  to  wait. 

It  didn’t  take  long.  Next  morning, 
bright  and  early,  I was  summoned  to 
the  front  door  of  the  parish  house  by 
an  imperious  rap.  Standing  there  in 
their  uniforms  were  the  Police  Chief 
and  the  Army  Commander,  both  lieu- 
tenants. Also  present  was  the  Alcalde 
(Mayor)  and  the  President  of  the  Town 
Council.  These  were  the  four  biggest 
men  in  town,  the  representatives  of  law 
and  order  and  the  governing  heads  of 
local  affairs.  I was  surprised  to  see  all 
of  them  at  one  time  at  my  door  even 
though  I knew  them  and  had  dealings 
with  them  on  other  occasions.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  invite  them  in,  but  they 
were  obviously  too  impatient  and  ex- 
cited to  do  so. 

The  mayor  spoke  first:  “Could  you 
direct  us  to  the  home  of  Pedro 
Ramirez?” 

I replied:  “No,  I can’t,  because  it 
burned  down  two  days  ago.” 

Then  the  mayor,  seeing  that  I was 


sparring  with  him,  came  out  bluntly: 
“Father,  we  are  here  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  must  interview  Pedro  Ra- 
mirez immediately.” 

It  was  my  turn  to  act  official. 
“Gentlemen,  the  man  you  wish  to  see 
lives  in  a hamlet  about  four  miles  from 
here  in  a place  called  San  Francisco.” 
Their  faces  dropped  and  there  was  a 
moment  of  silence.  Several  things  were 
going  on  in  their  minds  of  which  one 
was  the  problem  of  how  to  get  to  where 
Pedro  was;  Trujillo  did  not  provide  his 
trusted  underlings  with  transportation. 

“Could  you  drive  us  there,  Father?” 
was  the  next  question  put  to  me  by  the 
Mayor. 

The  Town  Council  President,  a man 
of  long  experience  in  politics,  broke  in: 
“Just  a moment ...  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  man  lives  outside  the  limits  of  this 
county.” 

There  was  a hurried  huddle  of  the 
Big  Four,  and  then  the  Mayor,  with 
a relieved  smile  on  his  face,  said  to  me: 
“It’s  all  right.  Father.  We  won’t  need 
to  bother  you  after  all.”  They  all  with- 
drew bowing  courteously  and  doffing 
their  hats  as  they  did  so. 

I heard  no  more  for  another  few 
days.  Then  the  good  news  broke.  Pedro 
had  been  awarded  the  sum  of  $75.00  as 
a personal  donation  from  Trujillo  him- 
self to  rebuild  his  ruined  home.  The 
spy  had  come  in  from  the  cold.  B 
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'Cather  Pat  Kelly,  SFM,  of  St.  John, 
N.B.,  is  the  pastor  of  St.  Bernard 
parish  in  the  Philippines.  He  spent 
nearly  all  of  last  year  in  Canada,  on 
furlough,  campaigning  for  funds  to 
build  a school  in  his  parish. 

Many  people  contributed  to  the 
cause,  and  it  might  now  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  them  to  get  a glimpse  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  Fr.  Kelly 
hopes  to  build  the  school. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  pictures,  the 
people  are  not  able  to  finance  the 
school  by  themselves.  ■ 


(Above)  A rear  view  of  Fr.  Kelly’s  rectory.  It  is  small  but  well  built,  and  it  "belongs”  in  the 
humble  fishing  village  of  St.  Bernard  — the  centre  of  the  parish. 
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Thomas  McQuaid,  SFM 


T am  enjoying  life  here  very  much. 
^ The  church  is  lovely;  it  still  lacks 
proper  furnishings,  but  I like  it.  Our 
rectory  is  a rented  house  which  was 
formerly  occupied  by  a group  of 
American  sisters  who  have  opened  a 
hospital  in  Vieux  Fort,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  island. 

The  house  is  convenient  to  the 
church  and  really  serves  us  quite  well. 
There  are  six  rooms  upstairs.  Father 
John  Kelly  uses  one  as  his  bedroom  and 
has  his  office  downstairs,  where  there 
are  only  three  rooms  — his  office,  the 
dining  room  and  kitchen.  I have  turned 
the  room  next  to  my  bedroom  into  an 
office.  Most  of  my  books  fill  two  large 
bookcases  which  Father  Kelly  had 
made  for  me.  I got  a desk  and  chair  so 
it  really  is  a good  office.  It  is  not  con- 
venient for  interviewing  people  as  they 
have  to  be  brought  upstairs.  To  date, 
however,  that  has  not  been  a problem. 

As  you  know,  this  is  a new  parish, 
cut  off  from  the  cathedral.  People  have 
not  yet  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  at 
the  rectory.  (Here  on  this  island  the 


SETTLING 


Thomas  McQuaid,  SFM 

Priest’s  house  is  called  “presbytery.” 
“Rectory”  is  used  for  the  Anglican  resi- 
dence.) Quite  a number  of  the  so-called 
elite  of  the  island  live  within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  parish.  The  owners  of  the 
two  largest  stores  in  Castries,  for  ex- 
ample, are  parishioners.  But  I know 
there  are  many  poor  families  also.  I 
have  visited  a number  of  homes  — 
enough  to  know  that  all  our  parish- 
ioners are  not  of  the  elite. 

Father  Kelly  had  about  twenty  First 
Friday  Communion  calls  which  he  split 
up  between  Thursday  and  Friday.  I 
took  the  ten  on  Thursday  this  week  as 
he  didn’t  get  back  until  that  afternoon. 
That  gave  me  the  occasion  to  visit  ten 
more  homes.  One  of  them  was  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  city,  I expect;  several 
were  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  The 
people  are  very  friendly;  the  children 
are  especially  charming.  They  are  of  all 
shades  — white,  light  brown  and  on  to 
the  shiny  black. 

Bishop  Ken  Turner  and  Father  Ron 
Bates  were  very  well  liked  here.  Father 
Bates  got  around  a great  deal  to  visit 
the  people  and  that  is  deeply  appre- 
ciated. Father  Kelly  is  also  very  well 
liked,  as  he  was  with  the  people  in  St. 
Vincent.  I am  surprised  that  he  knows 
as  many  as  he  does,  as  he  has  been  here 
less  than  six  months.  I have  great  diffi- 
culty remembering  them.  That  will 
come,  I hope,  gradually.  The  majority 
of  the  names  are  French  but  with  a 
queer  pronunciation.  The  children 
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speak  in  a very  low,  soft  voice.  I usually 
have  to  ask  them  their  names  several 
times  and  finally  ask  them  how  to  spell 
it,  before  it  will  register. 

It  would  seem  that  names  don’t  mean 
much  as  far  as  the  old  people  are  con- 
cerned — that  is,  they  are  not  called  by 
their  regular  name  but  by  a nickname. 
For  example,  one  of  the  Communion 
calls  was  a Mrs.  Snagg,  but  no  one 
knows  her  by  that  name.  She  is  “Ma 
Du-du.” 

I am  becoming  an  expert  at  changing 
clothes.  When  I came  back  from  my 
Communion  calls  the  other  day  I was 
wringing  wet.  A shower  and  a com- 
plete change  of  clothing  felt  great. 
Water,  however,  is  a problem  here,  de- 
spite our  over  thirty  inches  of  rain  in 
July.  Often  during  the  day  there  is  no 
water,  especially  upstairs. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  when 
Father  Bates  was  here,  he  and  I went 
for  a trip  down  to  Vieux  Fort.  That  was 
only  the  second  time  I have  been  south 
of  Castries  (Castries  is  the  capital  city 
— LaClery  is  its  northern  suburb.  There 
are  only  two  parishes  on  the  island 
north  of  us).  We  called  at  several  par- 
ishes on  the  way  down. 

There  are  three  churches  being  built. 
Since  Bishop  Gachet  took  over  here  in 
1957  there  has  been  remarkable  pro- 
gress as  far  as  church  building  is  con- 
cerned. Until  that  time  St.  Lucia  was 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Port  of  Spain  and 
the  bishop  did  not  often  get  up  there. 

Bishop  Gachet  seems  to  be  a fine 
man;  he  is  certainly  a worker.  A couple 
of  weeks  ago  Fr.  Kelly  and  I went  down 
the  other  side  of  the  island  to  a place 
called  Soufriere  for  the  consecration  of 
the  church,  a ceremony  which  lasted 
from  4:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  Vieux  Fort 


is  reached  by  crossing  the  island  and 
going  down  the  east  side. 

The  regular  airport  in  St.  Lucia  is 
called  Vigie,  which  is  within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  parish  — about  a three  min- 
ute drive,  in  fact.  But  there  is  another 
airport  down  the  island  at  Vieux  Fort 
and  it  is  there  that  the  large  planes  are 
now  landing.  That  was  an  American 
base  during  the  war.  There  are  some 
good  roads  down  there,  built  by  the 
Americans.  The  Sisters  have  taken  over 
the  American  Hospital  there  — it  had 
been  closed  for  some  years.  They  have 
their  own  power  plant,  and  are  building 
a huge  water  tank  which  will  assure 
them  of  a supply  of  water  which  will  be 
treated  by  themselves.  When  it  is  all 
complete  it  will  far  surpass  the  local 
hospital  here  in  Castries. 

Distances  are  not  great  on  the  island 
but  it  is  hard  to  make  time  by  car.  I 
think  it  took  us  almost  two  hours  to 
come  up  from  Vieux  Fort.  Of  course 
that  was  the  first  time  I had  driven  on 
that  road  — Fr.  Ron  Bates  drove  going 
down — I doubt  if  it  is  more  than  thirty 
miles.  A ridge  of  mountains  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  island.  You 
cross  those  and  go  down  the  east  side  of 
the  island  to  Vieux  Fort  while  to  Sou- 
friere, you  take  the  road  along  the  west 
side.  Until  Fr.  Kelly  went  on  retreat 
I had  done  practically  no  driving.  I can 
visit  a great  number  of  the  people  of 
the  parish  on  foot. 

When  school  starts  I expect  to  go  to 
the  brothers  every  morning  for  Mass 
during  the  week.  Our  morning  Mass 
here  is  at  six.  I believe  the  brothers  like 
to  have  Mass  at  six-thirty  and  then  have 
breakfast  and  get  to  class.  Our  Sunday 
schedule  of  Masses  is  6:00  a.m.,  7:30 
a.m,  and  9:30  a.m.  Baptisms  are  at 
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4:00  p.m.  To  date  for  this  year  there 
have  been  forty-nine  baptisms,  so  you 
see  we  are  not  overworked  in  that 
regard.  Funerals  are  in  the  afternoon. 
Fr.  Kelly  accuses  me  of  being  a jinx 
to  the  parish  as  there  have  been  more 
funerals  since  I arrived  than  in  the 
whole  six  months  previous. 

People  like  to  come  here  to  get  mar- 
ried. Apparently  at  the  cathedral  the 
weddings  are  rather  boisterous.  We  are 
trying  to  have  them  get  married  with  a 
nuptial  Mass.  I had  one  such  on  Wed- 
nesday of  this  week  and  Fr.  Kelly  had 
another  today.  The  couple  I married 
on  Wednesday  — at  least  the  groom’s 
family  — were  well  known  by  Fr. 
Fr.  Bates.  When  they  spotted  him  here, 
they  asked  him  to  come  to  the  house 
with  me  for  the  blessing  of  the  cake. 

Immediately  after  the  blessing  they 
opened  the  champagne.  I think,  in  fact 


1 am  sure,  that  was  the  first  time  I j 
drank  champagne  before  breakfast.  We  | 
left  right  after  the  champagne.  <j 

We  have  rosary  and  benediction  at  j 
5:30  p.m.  on  Sunday.  I fear  it  will  not  j 
continue  long  as  hardly  anyone  shows  j 
up.  j 

Last  Sunday,  since  I was  alone,  I j 
made  the  announcements  and  I urged  i 
the  people  to  come  out  for  rosary  and 
benediction  but  I fear  the  attendance  j 
was  even  worse.  I also  put  in  a plug  for 
confessions.  I have  heard  them  for  the 
past  few  weeks.  In  the  two  hours  that  | 
I was  on  duty  it  is  doubtful  if  I had  j 
tw'enty  confessions  in  all,  and  they  were  } 
m.ostly  small  children.  | 

There  is  a fair  crowd  at  each  Mass  ! 
on  Sunday  but  I am  sure  that  many  of 
the  parishioners  do  not  show  up  on  | 
Sunday.  Apparently  Fr.  Sharkey’s  mis-  j 
sions  did  a great  deal  of  good  last  Lent.  ;; 
Men  returned  to  the  sacraments  who  j 
had  not  been  receiving  for  years.  It  1 
seems,  however,  that  the  fervour  is  i 
dwindling  again.  There  is  a beautiful 
beach  less  than  a five-minute  drive 
from  here.  The  only  time  I have  been 
on  it  was  last  week  when  Brother  Earl 
visited  us  on  his  way  from  Canada  back 
to  St.  Vincent  where  he  teaches.  Father 
Bates  was  out  on  the  beach  twice  in  the 
two  days  he  was  here.  Of  course,  I can’t 
swim  anyway.  B 


Each  one  of  us  is  like  the  stray  line  of 
a poem,  which  ever  feels  that  it  rhymes 
with  another  line  and  must  find  it,  or 
miss  its  own  fulfillment.  This  quest  of 
the  unattained  is  the  great  impulse  in 
man  which  brings  forth  all  his  best 
creations.  B 
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mission 

(Scarboro)  — The  seven  priests  or- 
dained for  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  last  August  have  received 
their  mission  appointments: 

Omar  Dixon,  SFM,  South  Harbour, 
N.S.,  and  Bryan  Manning,  SFM,  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  have  been  assigned  to  Brazil; 
Terence  Gallagher,  SFM,  Montreal, 
will  go  to  the  Philippines;  John  Quinn, 
SFM,  Kingston,  Ont.,  is  being  sent  to 
Guyana;  Gerald  Sherry,  SFM,  Kin- 
kora,  P.E.L,  and  Wayne  Yorke,  SFM, 
Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  are  assigned  to  The 
Dominican  Republic;  and  Melvin 
Stevens,  SFM,  Yarmouth,  N.S.,  will  go 
to  St.  Vincent. 

All  of  these  priests  are  now  finishing 
their  final  year  of  study  in  the  seminary. 
Those  appointed  to  The  Dominican 
Republic  or  Brazil  will  begin  a six- 
month  post-graduate  course  in  June  at 
Scarboro’s  Latin  American  Institute,  St. 
Marys,  Ont.  B 

Mr.  R.  S.  Staples,  President  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  of  Canada  and 
Administrator  of  the  Co-operatives 
Everywhere  (CO-EVER)  program,  re- 
cently visited  the  Leeward  and  Wind- 
ward Islands  of  the  British  West  Indies 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  setting  up 
a co-operative  development  program. 

He  reported  much  interest  in  such  a 
program  which,  he  said,  preferably 
should  be  a joint  effort  of  CO-EVER 
and  Canada’s  External  Aid  Office.  A 
full-time  co-operative  development  offi- 


cer would  be  appointed  to  direct  the 
program,  which  would  be  administered 
by  Co-operatives  Everywhere  in  con- 
sultation with  an  inter-island  com- 
mittee. fl 

Tokyo  (AIF) — “Light  of  the  Heart”, 
the  radio  progreun  that  has  brought 
Catholic  teaching  unobtrusively  to 
millions  in  Japan  for  over  eight  years 
and  became  the  country’s  only  Catholic 
television  program  in  October,  1965, 
started  last  month  going  on  the  air  three 
times  a week  instead  of  only  once. 

The  television  company  responsible 
offered  the  additional  facilities  at  the 
same  price  as  was  being  paid  for  the 
once-a-week  program  and  at  better 
times. 

Both  the  radio  and  TV  programs  are 
continuing  to  draw  nearly  4,000  replies 
a month  from  the  listeners. 

A group  of  Japanese  authors  makes 
up  the  advisory  board  for  the  programs, 
and  they  contribute  many  of  the  five- 
minute  scripts  for  the  radio.  They  also 
appear  on  the  television  program  as 
guests  or  hosts.  One  of  these  authors, 
Mr.  Endo  Shusaku,  who  has  just  won 
the  top  literary  prize  of  Japan  for  a 
recent  novel  on  early  Christians,  sum- 
med up  the  approach  in  this  way: 

“The  Japanese  people  are  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  make  the  logical  con- 
clusion that  God  exists,  and  that  He 
loves  us,  as  long  as  we  don’t  keep  forc- 
ing the  subject.”  B 
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Sister  St.  Joan  visits  an  invalid  woman  and  her  family  in  Yamasa. 

WITH  CHARITY  AND  HUMILITY 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


TYThen  our  priests  went  to  the  Domi- 
^ nican  Republic  in  1943,  the  town 
of  Yamasa  was  the  closest  thing  in  sight 
to  a Latin- American  Dogpatch.  Tucked 
away  in  the  mountains,  it  had  no  elec- 
tricity, no  running  water,  no  schools 
and  no  medical  facilities.  The  people 
were  poor  and  nothing  in  their  attitude 
or  their  surroundings  hinted  of  any 
change  for  the  future. 


But  things  changed  anyway.  Today, 
in  a pastel-pink  credit  union  building 
on  one  of  the  town’s  four,  short  main 
streets,  hangs  a faded  picture  of  one, 
John  Mclver,  SFM,  leaning  on  some 
barrels.  This  man,  perhaps  more  than 
anyone  else,  gave  the  town  its  new 
direction  and  several  well  aimed 
psychological  and  physical  prods  to  get 
moving. 
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In  1948  he  started  the  credit  union 
(now  one  of  the  oldest  established  in 
the  country),  and  with  it  the  producers’ 
and  consumers’  co-operatives.  And 
these  proved  to  be  the  thin  edge  of  a 
huge  wedge  that  has  since  totally 
changed  the  town’s  socio-economic 
complexion. 

Three  years  later,  Fr.  Mclver  did 
something  else  that  seemed  to  him  like 
a good  idea,  but  turned  out  to  be  even 
better  than  he  suspected:  He  invited  the 
Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception to  go  to  Yamasa  from  Pem- 
broke, Ont.,  to  open  up  a school  and  if 
possible  a clinic. 

One  of  the  sisters  in  the  original 
group  of  four  was  Sister  St.  Henry, 
from  Toronto,  Ont.  She  is  still  in 
Yamasa,  and  on  our  visit  there  last 
summer  was  most  helpful  in  filling  us 
in  on  the  details  of  their  contribution  to 
the  town’s  face-lifting. 


The  four  pioneers  were  Sister  Anne, 
the  superior,  now  in  Consuelo,  Domini- 
can Republic;  Sister  Mary  Bernadette; 
Sister  Mary  Vianney;  and  Sister  St. 
Henry.  After  three  weeks  getting  ac- 
climatized in  the  capital  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  they  officially  arrived  in 
Yamasa  on  Sept.  21,  1951.  The  towns- 
people horsebacked  out  on  the  highway 
to  greet  them  with  firecrackers,  gifts, 
and  a musical  salute  from  the  town 
band.  As  Sister  St.  Henry  says,  “It  was 
quite  an  event.” 

But  the  exciting  welcome  soon  died 
down,  and  more  practical  problems  had 
then  to  be  faced.  There  was  a parish 
school  in  the  town,  but  many  people 
couldn’t  send  their  children  to  it  be- 
cause it  cost  $1.00  a month  — too 
much  for  most  of  them.  The  school  was 
being  run  by  two  men  whom  Fr. 
Mclver  had  brought  into  the  town  for 
that  purpose.  They  were,  apparently, 
very  competent,  and  Sister  remarks  that 


Combination  convent  and  clinic,  built  for  the  sisters  by  former  dictator  Trujillo. 
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“I  think  it  was  with  some  trepidation 
that  Father  asked  us  to  take  over  in 
January,  1952.  But  we  did.” 

There  were  five  grades  in  the  school 
at  that  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  sisters 
took  over,  the  enrolment  immediately 
increased.  But  there  was  a limit  to  the 
number  of  students  they  could  handle, 
because  the  building  wasn’t  the  last 
word  in  functional  design. 

“It  was  a simple  kind  of  barn,  or 
shed,”  says  sister,  “with  a cement  floor. 
And  that  was  the  first  cement  floor  in 
Yamasa.  Fr.  Cam  MacDonald  used  to 
say  what  a pleasure  it  was  just  to  walk 
on  a flat,  cement  floor.  The  walls  were 
made  of  cement  block  and  there  was 
only  one  window,  which  we  had  to 
close  when  it  rained  — and  there  was 
no  lighting.  The  rain  made  so  much 
noise  on  the  tin  roof  that  the  children 
could  sing  or  shout  through  it  and  they 
couldn’t  even  be  heard.  We  white- 
washed the  whole  thing  inside,  even 
the  rafters  and  the  tin  roof.” 

Well,  the  sisters  taught  there  from 
January,  1952  to  summer,  1953,  when 
the  co-operative  men,  who  used  the 
building  on  weekends,  decided  they 
needed  it  all  week.  So  they  offered  to 
build  a separate  building  for  the  sisters’ 
school.  It  also  had  a cement  floor,  100 
feet  long  and  25  feet  wide.  The  palm- 
board  walls  were  six  feet  high  and 
there  was  chicken  wire  between  that 
and  the  bark  roof.  “The  bark  roof  was 
so  quiet  in  the  rain,  and  it  tended  to 
deaden  the  noise  from  the  other  class- 
rooms.” 

Once  they  were  in  the  bark-roof 
school,  the  sisters  added  grades  six, 
seven  and  eight  to  their  course,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  started  taking  oflftcial 
examinations.  “They  would  go  to 


Monte  Plata,”  says  sister,  “or  an  exami- 
nation board  would  come  here  and ' 
they  always  did  very  well.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  first  pupils  were  very  good 
students,  one  boy  was  brilliant — Basilio 
de  Leon.” 

The  rain  gradually  rotted  the  palm 
bark  on  the  roof,  and  “we  would  have 
to  buy  bark  that  would  be  set  into  the 
place  where  it  was  leaking,  to  stop  the 
water  from  coming  in  on  us.”  But  the 
little  school  served  well.  In  1955,  it  be- 
came the  public  school  of  the  town  of 
Yamasa.  There  was  already  a public  j 
school  in  town,  but  it  only  went  up  to 
grade  three.  By  making  the  sisters’  | 
school  public,  their  students  no  longer  | 
had  to  pay  $1.00  a month,  and  the  sis-  | 
ters  had  administrative  charge  of  the 
bark-roof  school  and  the  town’s  grade- 
three  school  — although  they  remained 
separate  buildings. 

The  first  effect  of  the  amalgamation 
was  a tremendous  increase  in  the  enrol- 
ment at  the  bark-roof  school;  it  went 
from  200  to  about  300  in  one  month 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  a better 
school,  available  now  with  no  tuition 
fee. 

For  the  sisters,  the  amalgamation 
meant  they  no  longer  had  to  worry 
about  financing  the  school.  The  gov- 
ernment paid  towards  the  maintenance 
and  operating  expenses,  and  paid  each 
of  the  teaching  sisters  $60.00  a month. 
But  the  increased  enrolment  created 
problems  that  could  only  be  solved  by 
moving  to  a large  building.  So  in  the 
fall  of  1955,  the  sisters  sent  a letter  to 
the  government  asking  for  a new 
school.  But  they  didn’t  stop  there:  “We 
also  asked  for  a residence  for  ourselves, 
which  would  include  a dispensary  de- 
partment,” says  Sister  St.  Henry. 
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The  permission  was  granted,  and 
construction  started  in  February,  1956; 
! by  August,  the  sisters  were  living  in 
I their  new  home,  and  by  September, 
1956,  they  were  occupying  the  new 
I school  — the  one  they  are  using  today. 
I There  are  750  students  in  the  pri- 
j mary  school  which  now  goes  through 
grade  eight  and  there  are  three  sisters 
and  nine  lay  teachers  on  the  staff. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  sisters’  edu- 
cational plant  is  the  high  school  which 
they  opened  next  door  to  the  primary 
i school  in  1962.  It  is  a private  school, 
which  means  the  sisters  must  finance  it 
^ themselves.  “It  is  quite  difficult,”  says 
sister.  “The  children  pay  $3.00  a 
i month.  Then  there  is  an  allocation,  I 
I think  it  is  $250.00  a month,  from  the 
state,  but  that  doesn’t  always  come  in. 
We  have  to  depend  on  gifts  from  home, 
1 and  so  on.” 


There  is  some  hope  that  the  high 
school  will  be  made  public  soon,  and  if 
that  happens,  it  will  be  entirely  paid  for 
by  the  government,  except  for  library 
books  and  some  equipment.  But  the 
salaries  would  be  paid  for,  and  some  of 
the  maintenance.  On  that  question  of 
maintenance  expenses  for  the  high 
school.  Sister  St.  Henry  didn’t  seem  too 
sure: 

“The  maintenance  — oh  dear  me  — 
in  our  public  school  even,  weVe  spent 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  on  mainten- 
ance. Many  hundreds.  You  ask  about 
five  times  to  have  a roof  fixed  and  then 
you  wait  a couple  of  years  and  then 
some  day  they  put  something  on  the 
roof  to  fix  the  leaks.  Often  we  can’t 
wait  that  long,  so  we  do  the  job  our- 
selves, at  our  own  expense.” 

Obviously,  the  sisters  have  their 
problems  bringing  elementary  and 
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Sister  M.  Vianney  (right)  who  started  the 
sisters’  clinical  work  in  the  town  of  Yamasa. 


higher  education  to  the  people  of  Ya- 
masa. But  they  are  succeeding  magni- 
ficiently,  and  they  well  deserve  the 
reputation  their  efforts  have  earned  for 
them. 

But  thousands  of  people  who  have 
never  had  the  chance  to  attend  the  sis- 
ters’ schools,  know  and  admire  them 
for  their  work  in  their  clinic.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  people  carrying  their 
sick  in  hammocks,  or  on  donkeys,  hav- 
ing walked  up  to  thirty  miles  over 
mountain  trails,  beating  a path  to  the 
clinic  door.  They  wait  patiently  outside, 
under  a huge  tree,  until  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted, examined  and  treated.  Some- 


times as  many  as  400  come  in  a single  i 
day,  although  the  average  is  about  250.  \ 
And  like  the  school,  the  clinic  also 
started  very  simply.  ! 

Sister  Mary  Vianney,  of  the  original  | 
group  of  four,  started  the  work.  She 
just  stood  at  the  back  door  of  the  con- 
vent every  day  giving  out  vitamins.  As 
the  patients  became  more  numerous, 
sister  moved  her  work  into  a spare 
sacristy  in  the  church.  It  had  a separate 
entrance  off  the  street  which  was  very 
convenient.  There  she  could  treat 
simple  sicknesses  and  injuries,  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  came,  especially  for 
parasites  and  ulcers.  It  soon  got  to  the 
point  where  sister  needed  some  help. 
She  employed  two  assistants,  and  to- 
gether they  did  what  they  could  until 
the  clinic  moved  into  the  sisters’  resi-  j 
dence  built  in  1956.  | 

They  are  still  using  the  same  clinic,  i 
although  as  Sister  St.  Henry  says,  it  has 
been  slightly  enlarged  since  1956;  what  | 
was  once  an  open  verandah  is  now  an  | 
enclosed  admitting  room. 

About  30,000  people  depend  on  this 
clinic  as  their  only  available  medical  | 
station.  There  is  a doctor  in  the  town 
of  Yamasa,  but  he  is  a government  doc- 
tor who  looks  after  people  who  are 
covered  by  government  insurance,  that 
is,  government  employees.  Other 
people  have  to  pay  for  his  services, 
whereas  at  the  sisters’  clinic,  the  treat- 
ment is  practically  free,  as  it  must  be 
for  poor  people. 

Although  the  government  doctor 
comes  to  the  clinic  once  in  a while  if 
he  is  needed,  the  sisters  regularly  de- 
pend on  the  services  of  Dr.  Fernando 
Giraro,  who  comes  to  the  clinic  once  a 
week.  He  is  from  Consuelo,  Dominican 
Republic,  and  he  studied  medicine 
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originally  in  the  capital  city  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Then  he  went  to  Kingston, 
Ont.,  for  further  studies.  He  now  per- 
forms small  operations  in  the  clinic, 
and  if  he  meets  cases  which  require 
more  extensive  treatment,  he  has  them 
sent  to  the  public  hospital  in  the  capi- 
tal where  he  works  and  can  give  them 
his  personal  attention. 

For  the  patients,  the  treatment  is 
I almost  entirely  free.  They  pay  a ten- 
cent  admission  fee,  and  they  also  pay 
for  their  medicine  — if  they  can.  If 
they  cannot,  then  they  get  the  medicine 
free. 

Sister  St.  Henry  explained  how  the 
sisters  get  the  medicine:  “We  buy  some 
of  it;  some  we  get  from  the  medical 
missions,  and  some  from  our  hospitals 
in  Canada.  The  American  Army  gave 
us  some  while  they  were  here,  in  fact, 
they  gave  us  a very  special  drug  for  a 
boy  who  had  developed  a peculiar  skin 
disease.  It  was  extremely  rare,  and  he 
is  alive  now,  thanks  to  that  drug. 

“I  think  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  also  gives  $100  a month.  You 
see,  we  are  not  an  official  clinic,  but 
the  government  subsidizes  work  like 
this.” 

When  I asked  Sister  St.  Henry  what 
she  thought  was  the  most  common 
complaint  of  the  patients  who  come  to 
the  clinic,  she  answered  without  hesita- 
tion: “Intestinal  parasites.” 

She  explained  further  that  the  people 
‘ get  some  from  eating  uncooked  pork. 
And  others  they  get  from  unclean  water 
or  just  from  their  living  conditions. 
They  get  hook  worms  from  walking 
barefoot  on  moist  ground  where  these 
worms  have  their  eggs.  The  worms  then 
work  their  way  through  the  soles  of  the 
feet  into  the  blood  stream.  They  can 


cause  terrible  anemia,  and  many  people 
die  from  it.” 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  sisters’ 
clinic,  having  grown  from  a back-door 
service,  to  a sacristy-clinic,  to  an  effi- 
cient and  well-equipped  one,  should 
now  expand  into  something  still  bigger 
and  better.  Sister  St.  Henry  explains 
that  the  hope  now  is  for  a complete 
health  centre,  which  would  include 
about  twelve  hospital  beds,  a blood 
bank,  several  other  important  depart- 
ments, and  a resident  doctor. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  how  promising 
this  hope  is.  It  is  also  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  sisters  would  staff  such  a 
health  centre  if  it  were  built.  Those  de- 
cisions must  be  made  through  the 
mutual  agreement  of  many  people,  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  involved.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sisters  would 
like  to  see  the  centre  come  to  Yamasa. 
Sister  St.  Henry  says,  “Well,  Father, 
of  course  we’re  pushing  the  idea.  We 
know  the  need  of  a hospital  for  the 
region.  When  you  think  of  30,000 
people  in  an  area  and  no  hospital,  well 
the  need  is  there.  Just  as  citizens,  you 
might  say,  we  are  pushing  the  hospital. 
Whether  or  not  we  staff  it,  we  would 
like  to  see  the  hospital  come  in.” 

And  a statement  like  that  is  probably 
the  most  appropriate  tribute  that  could 
be  paid  to  the  sisters  and  their  work. 
It  was  not  meant  by  Sister  St.  Henry  to 
be  a tribute;  she  is  not  the  type  who 
would  give  in  to  that.  But  that  the  sis- 
ters who  have  worked  so  long  and  with 
such  dedication  to  bring  education  and 
medical  service  to  the  people  of  Ya- 
masa, should  now  be  willing  to  step 
aside  in  favour  of  anyone  who  can  do 
it  better,  reflects  a charity  and  humility 
that  are  indeed  rare.  ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

February  is  a good  month  for  snow 
and  winter  sports.  Isn’t  it  great  to  wake 
up  in  the  morning  and  see  a nice  big 
white  snowfall.  I used  to  walk  through 
the  deepest  parts  of  the  snow  on  the 
way  to  school. 

ni  bet  you  never  thought  that  there 
are  so  many  children  in  mission  lands 
who  don’t  know  what  snow  is.  It  is  so 
hard  to  imagine  that,  isn’t  it?  But  just 
think!  Those  of  you  who  have  never 
been  near  an  ocean  just  can’t  imagine 
so  much  water  so  salty  that  you  can’t 
drink  it.  Ever  think  of  that? 

Well,  that’s  the  same  way  little 
pagan  children  are  about  God  and  Our 
Blessed  Mother  and  Heaven.  They 
never  heard  of  all  these  wonderful 
things.  That  is  why  the  missionary 
wants  you  Buds  to  help  him.  Your  mite 
box,  and  cancelled  stamps  are  to  help 
missionaries  bring  God’s  teaching  to 
mission  children.  Keep  trying  to  help, 
won’t  you. 

St.  Theresa  bless  you. 

Father  Jim. 


i 

Scarboro’s ; 

JUNIOR  I 
MISSIONARIES  | 

ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 

MAIL  BOX  I 

Kathleen  Clowe,  Ferryland,  New-  | 
foundland:  “I  am  sending  some  stamps  Ij 
and  I am  saving  some  money  in  my  I 
Mission  Box.  I have  already  saved  40  iij 
cents.”  — Good  girl,  Kathy.  Tell  Joce-  j' 
lyn  Sweeney  I got  the  stamps.  j 

Jimmy  Sarracini,  Toronto.  “Thank  | 
you  for  the  letters.  I am  glad  I sent  every  j 
single  penny  to  Scarboro  Missions.”  — i 
So  are  we,  Jimmy.  Thanks.  ! 

“I  put  some  money  into  our  Mission  j 
Bank  out  of  my  spending  money.  I like  | 
to  help  the  poor  people.”  Karen  Anne  j 
Crowley.  Rita-Rae,  aged  10;  Matthew 
(8),  Brigid  (4)  and  even  Katie  (2) 
save  pennies  in  the  Crowley  family  too. 

— Thanks,  kids.  The  drawings  are  real 
nice  too. 

Mrs.  George  Roesch  of  Northwood, 
Ont.,  writes  to  say.  “This  cheque  repre- 
sents hours  of  work  in  a hot  August  sun 
picking  cucumbers.  It  was  hard  work 
but  they  want  to  share  their  profits  with 
some  children  who  don’t  even  have 
work.  The  pickers  are  Margaret  (14), 
Angela  (13)  and  Paul  (11),  aU  Roesch 
children.”  — Thank  you,  Mrs.  Roesch, 
for  making  your  children  ‘‘mission- 
minded.”  God  will  bless  your  family. 
P.S.  These  3 children  sent  $25  of  their 
summer  earnings! 
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ANNOUNCING  the  winner  of  the 
October  Essay  Contest:  “Why  I would 
like  to  be  a Missionary”. 

James  Healy, 

St.  Ann’s  School, 

Montreal,  Que. 

Congratulations,  Jimmie,  and  I hope 
you  will  always  speak  up  for  the  Mis- 
sions. 

The  following  merit  honourable  men- 
tion and  have  received  a copy  of  the 
book  “Her  Plan  for  Peace” : Ann  Doyle, 
Maria  Rotondo,  Martina  Mossis,  Col- 
leen Stanton,  Paul  Bartolotti,  Josephine, 
Julia  Colaclides,  Jacinta  Diemer,  Rose 
Quinlan,  Judith  Ann  Bondy,  and  Val- 
dine  Margaret  Dewan. 


Jimmy  Healy 

My  life  some  day  would  be  to  be  a 
missionary.  I think  all  children,  not 
only  in  Asia  but  all  over  the  world, 
need  someone  to  teach  them  about 
Christ  who  made  them.  I also  think 
that  they  need  someone  to  nurse  them 
when  they  are  sick  or  need  help  in  any 
way.  If  I had  a chance  of  entering  into 
the  priesthood  or  brotherhood  I would 
teach  at  not  only  one  place  but  as 
many  places  as  needed,  to  bring  sal- 
vation of  mankind  and  to  help  the 
people  who  need  me  in  any  way.  I 
would  like  to  join  an  order  to  go  to  the 
foreign  places  to  teach. 
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THE  MAIN  IDEA: 


I think  the  main  reason  I want  to  be 
a missionary  is  because  I will  be  doing 
God’s  work  in  helping  other  people. 
Boys  may  call  me  names  because  I re- 
spect God  and  go  to  Mass;  but  the  real 
reason  I go  to  Mass  is  to  pray  to  God 
to  help  me  choose  my  vocation  when 
I’m  older.  Everyone  calls  me  names 
because  I like  to  join  mission  clubs, 
but  the  real  reason  is  because  I want  to 
know  more  about  missions  so  as  to 
know  all  I can  when  I’m  older.  I would 
think  another  reason  would  be  to  help 
other  missionaries  in  their  work  to 
bring  souls  to  God. 

WHEN  I WANTED  TO  BE  ONE: 

I first  thought  of  being  a missionary 
when  the  missionary  came  from  Japan 
to  tell  us  about  missions  when  I was  in 
second  grade;  then  I thought  over  how 
those  poor  children  die  of  starvation.  I 
feel  that  helping  to  feed  the  body  also 
helps  the  soul;  it  gives  confidence. 
Once  a hungry  person  sees  you  inter- 
ested in  them,  then  he  begins  to  rely 
on  you.  Anything  you  tell  him  he  is 
inclined  to  believe  you.  Little  by  little 
you  get  him  to  see  that  not  only  the 
body  needs  to  be  fed  but  also  the  soul. 
What  the  body  gets  comes  from  God 
and  He  loves  not  only  the  body  but  the 
soul,  so  faith  begins  to  take  root  in  the 
person.  I think  that  was  when  I wanted 
to  become  one  of  those  religious  mis- 
sionaries. And  I pray  to  God  to  give 
me  grace  and  courage  to  be  one  some 
day.  If  God  gives  me  grace  I hope  to 
be  a good  missionary,  for  I would  like 
to  help  people.  H 


HELP  WANTED 


Fr.  Louis  Quinn  is  urgently  in  need  of 
financial  help  to  buy  equipment  for 
Community  Development  and  his  Trade 
School  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25 
will  keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

A car  for  Father  McQuaid.  Our 
former  Superior  General  needs  a car 
to  get  around  the  parish  in  St.  Lucia. 
Can  you  help  him?  Total  cost  of  car  — 
$1,900.00  — Still  needed  $1,327.00. 

Fr.  Joseph  Young  needs  $400.00  for 
reconstruction  of  school  to  be  used  by 
the  Amerindians  — the  Aborigines  of 
Guyana.  The  old  school  has  been  des- 
troyed by  termites. — Still  needed  $45.00. 

Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission 
chapels  echalice,  ciborium,  vestments, 
linens,  etc.)Cost  — $235.00. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Fr.  Harold  Oxley,  SFM,  Toronto,  Ont., 
is  a graduate  of  De  La  Salle  College. 
Ordained  in  1951,  he  has  spent  three 
years  in  postgraduate  studies,  two  years 
in  Japan,  and  nine  years  on  promotion 
work. 


I Remember 


T remember  once  arriving  by  plane  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Our  flight 
^ had  previously  landed  in  Nassau,  Bahamas,  and  all  but  twelve  of  the 
passengers  had  deplaned  there.  As  we  taxied  towards  the  terminal 
building,  I noticed  from  the  window,  several  thousand  people  awaiting 
our  arrival.  A military  guard  of  honour  and  an  army  band  were  also 
there. 

I asked  the  stewardess  if  we  had  someone  important  on  our  flight, 
but  she  knew  of  no  one.  When  we  stopped  and  the  plane  door  was 
opened,  I was  second  in  the  line  of  people  waiting  to  get  off.  The 
gentleman  in  front  of  me  looked  at  the  crowd  and  the  soldiers,  and 
decided  the  reception  could  not  be  for  him,  so  he  turned  back  into  the 
plane.  I couldn’t  see  the  point  in  that,  so  I proceeded  down  the  steps.  The 
army  snapped  to  attention  and  the  band  began  to  play.  The  people 
cheered  madly,  waving  flags  as  I walked  towards  them.  I tried  to  return 
their  enthusiasm  by  waving  back  and  smiling  benignly  — in  other  words, 
lapping  it  up. 

Then  suddenly  the  band  stopped  playing,  the  soldiers  stood  at  ease 
and  the  noise  subsided.  I had  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  building 
in  a sheepish  silence  and  I did  so  as  quickly  as  I could.  When  I got  to  the 
immigration  desk,  I asked  what  was  that  all  about?  It  seems  that  Jamaica 
had  received  its  independence  shortly  before  that  time,  and  the  first 
native  Jamaican  Governor  General,  Sir  Clifford  Campbell,  was  return- 
ing from  England  where  he  had  received  his  commission  from  the 
Queen.  His  plane  was  due  in  before  ours,  but  through  a combination  of 
headwinds  and  tailwinds,  we  beat  him  to  the  airport.  The  reception  was 
really  meant  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  the  people  realized  their  mistake, 
they  stopped  it.  It  was  a little  deflating  for  me,  but  for  a few  moments  at 
least,  I knew  what  it  was  like  to  be  greeted  as  a governor  general.  It 
was  nice.  ■ Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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DID  YOU  EVER  TRY  RIDING  A WATER  BUFFALO? 


If  not,  this  little  boy  could  probably 
tell  you  a lot  about  it.  And  if  you’ve 
never  tried  to  run  a mission  parish, 
many  of  our  priests  could  give  you 
some  tips  on  that.  Neither  job  is  as 
easy  as  it  looks. 


Why  not  send  us  your  mission  dona- 
tion to  be  used  “wherever  it  is  most 
needed?”  Then  our  priests  can  de- 
cide, from  their  experience,  how  and 
where  it  should  be  spent.  Thank  you 
very  much. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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BETTER  THAN  MONEY  IN  THE  BANK  | 

i 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Scarboro  Annuity 
Plan.  I understand  that  this  in  no  way  obliges  me. 

Name  

Address  

City Province 

P.S.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  return  you  might  receive 
from  a specific  donation,  please  indicate  below: 

Amount Your  age 
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EDITORIAL 


My  Aching  Glands 

TyTe  subscribe  to  several  news  bulletins  in  our  office,  to  keep  our- 
selves  informed  about  the  Church  around  the  world.  It  seems 
to  me  that  for  the  last  year  or  so,  half  the  news  in  these  bulletins  has 
been  about  the  formation  of  new  committees,  commissions,  steering 
groups,  conferences,  organizations  and  planning  boards  all  trying  to 
applv  the  decisions  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

I’ve  never  been  much  of  a “meeting  man”  or  a “committee  man” 
myself.  The  fewer  there  are,  the  better  I like  it.  So  maybe  I shouldn’t 
be  too  quick  to  express  my  suspicion  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
trend  towards  a neo-bureaucracy.  Still,  it  does  something  to  my  “holy- 
smokes  glands”  whenever  I read,  for  example,  that  the  re-organized 
Bishops’  Conference  in  Japan  announced  through  the  Public  Infor- 
mation Commission,  the  reactivation  of  the  Catechetical  Commission, 
the  establishment  of  thirteen  new  commissions  and  the  planning  of 
several  joint  commissions  to  be  organized  in  the  near  future;  and  that 
several  interesting  conferences  are  to  be  held  as  soon  as  the  Central 
Committee  of  bishops  has  met  with  the  executive  boards  of  the  con- 
ferences involved,  to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  concern. 

Closer  to  home,  in  my  mail  this  morning,  I was  asked  to  select 
from  among  the  names  of  several  elected  delegates  to  a recent  meeting, 
two  who  might  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  a steering  committee 
designed  to  set  up  a new  advisory  council.  Holy  Smokes! 

Maybe  there  is  no  other  way  to  run  a Church,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  somewhere  along  the  line,  we’ve  lost  the  simplicity  of  Christ  and 
His  twelve  Apostles.  Could  you  imagine  Christ  calling  for  a meeting 
to  choose  delegates  to  a nomination  convention  at  which  members 
might  be  elected  to  a steering  committee  to  discuss  the  problems  in- 
volved in  organizing  a commission  to  set  up  an  election  to  choose 
twelve  apostles? 

But  here  is  the  real  punch  line:  In  the  same  bulletin  which  con- 
tained all  that  news  about  Japan’s  Church  commissions,  another  item 
said  Japan  is  becoming  more  Christian — “not  as  a result  of  any  effort 
by  local  Christians,  but  rather  as  a product  of  Japan’s  own  searching 
for  values.”  Could  it  be  that  the  Holy  Spirit  no  longer  knows  which 
commission  He  is  to  work  through,  and  has  decided  to  lead  people  to 
Christianity  by  a totally  different  route?  ■ 
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say  it  is  “dead.”  That  is  very 
true.  Nevertheless,  in  a sense,  it  is 
still  quite  active.  I am  speaking  of  the 
volcanic  bowl  which  encloses  the  small 
city  of  Kingstown  on  the  Caribbean 
Island  of  St.  Vincent.  The  crater  has 
not  erupted  within  living  memory  but 
it  does  seethe  and  bubble  with  the  tur- 
moil of  human  existence. 

High  on  the  rim  is  a small  school. 
From  this  point  one  can  see  what  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  crater.  One  side 
of  it  has  broken  away,  letting  in  the 
tropical  seas  and  opening  up  a beau- 
tiful view  of  the  Grenadine  Islands. 
Most  evidences  of  human  activity  are 
confined  to  the  floor  of  the  “dead” 
volcano,  where  one  sees  Kingstown 
harbour  and  the  main  part  of  the  city. 

It  was  at  this  school  that  I had  my 
first  glimpse  into  the  life  of  one  Vin- 
centian family.  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  it  because  several  of  the 
children  studied  there  and  also  because 
it  was  a Catholic  family.  There  are 
very  few  of  them  in  that  area.  One  of 
the  youngsters,  a boy  of  fourteen,  told 
me  that  his  mother  was  sick.  This  in- 
formation called  for  a visit  to  the 
home. 

The  family  lives  on  the  outer  wall 
of  the  crater.  The  path  leading  to  the 
house  is  not  an  easy  one.  By  the  time 
I arrived  I did  not  feel  too  well  myself. 
However,  the  mother  had  completely 
recovered  from  her  “illness.”  She  ex- 
plained how  she  had  given  birth  to  her 
eleventh  child  some  days  previous.  The 
eldest  of  the  numerous  progeny  was  only 
sixteen. 

The  house  was  a small  wooden 
structure  with  two  rooms.  There  were 
two  beds — one  for  the  parents  and  the 
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other  for  the  two  eldest  boys.  As  I 
stood  at  the  front  door  I saw  three  small 
children  sitting  on  the  floor  and  eating 
their  evening  meal  from  tin  dishes. 
The  food  was  boiled  roots. 

While  I was  talking  to  the  mother 
the  father  came  up  a path  which  led 
through  a thick  grove  of  banana  plants. 
He  joined  the  conversation.  I soon 
learned  many  details  about  his  struggle 
for  existence.  Nevertheless,  he  offered 
me  four  eggs  which  he  had  Just 
gathered  and  wanted  me  to  accept  a 
large  bunch  of  bananas  as  well. 

All  the  children  had  been  baptized 
except  the  youngest.  However,  none  of 
them  had  received  Holy  Communion 
nor  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation. 
Several  of  the  children  are  now  pre- 
paring to  receive  these  sacraments.  So 
that  they  would  not  be  embarrassed  in 


the  company  of  other  youngsters  we  I 
decided  to  buy  some  new  clothes  for  ^ 
them.  A few  days  later  I took  the 
mother  and  three  of  the  boys  down 
into  Kingstown  for  that  purpose.  It 
meant  quite  an  outlay  but  friends  in 
Canada  had  provided  me  with  the  ne- 
cesssary  cash.  | 

What  a day  for  shopping!  We  made  ! 
our  way  from  store  to  store  between  ! 
heavy  tropical  downpours.  However, 
the  children  were  happy  so  the  weather 
did  not  seem  very  important.  At  one  S 
point  the  eldest  boy  was  given  some  ! 
change  to  buy  a treat  for  himself  and  | 
his  brothers.  He  came  back  with  a i 
small  loaf  of  dry  bread  and  divided  it  | 
between  the  three  of  them.  Having  j 
bought  the  clothing  it  was  time  for  the  ! 
mother  to  buy  something  for  herself.  ] 
She  asked  for  a rough,  wooden  scrub-  | 
board  and  a wash  tub,  saying:  “Now  I | 
will  not  have  to  go  to  the  river  to  do  | 
the  washing.”  i 

During  the  shopping  spree  we  talked  | 
a good  deal.  Among  other  things  I j 
learned  that  each  Sunday  they  had  a 
special  meal  of  fish  and  rice.  To  assure 
them  of  a real  feast  we  bought  twelve 
pounds  of  rice,  some  beef  and  a bag 
of  candy  or  “sweets”  as  they  called 
them.  I a^so  discovered  that  the  family 
no  longer  had  credit  at  the  little  store 
where  they  generally  bought  their 
weekly  provisions.  I took  one  of  the 
boys  into  a store  to  buy  what  they 
needed  for  the  coming  week.  It  con- 
sisted of  rice,  fish,  sugar,  flour  and 
cooking  oil.  The  bill  came  to  two  dol- 
lars and  ninety  three  cents. 

Thus  goes  the  story  of  just  one  of 
the  many  families  who  provide  the 
great  activity  of  this  “dead”  volcano.  ■ 
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100  YEARS  YOUNG 


Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


'^his  is  the  year  of  Canada’s  Centennial — 100  years  of  official  existence  as  a 
self-governing  country. 

In  the  light  of  history,  this  seems  like  yesterday,  and  it  is.  However  if  we  are 
not  allowed  to  glory  in  the  early  days  before  Confederation  as  being  part  of  our 
existence,  we  are  permitted  to  feel  proud  of  the  advances  made  since  then.  Even 
with  the  world’s  population  increasing  so  rapidly,  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  to 
move  around  in  this  wide  land  of  ours. 

A warm  welcome  has  been  extended  to  people  from  every  continent,  and 
Canada  which  once  was  home  for  European  immigrants,  is  now  the  “melting 
pot”  for  anyone  who  can  brave  the  famous  Canadian  cold  winters. 

As  this  year  1967  advances,  Canadians  must  not  forget  their  duty  towards 
the  poor  in  other  lands.  Immigration  of  some  to  Canada  does  not  free  us  from 
the  Christian  obligation  of  using  our  God-given  talents  and  our  God-given 
wealth  for  the  economic  and  spiritual  welfare  of  other  more  populous  nations 
and  continents. 

The  priest-members  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  have  several 
Centennial  projects  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  that  phrase,  but  they  all  add  up 
to  this;  “Going,  therefore,  teach  you  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Every  Canadian  boy  or  young  man  who  reads  this,  and  who  wants  to  prove 
his  true  love  of  country  by  taking  up  the  challenge  of  his  life  as  a foreign  mission- 
ary, is  invited  to  fill  in  the  coupon  below.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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STARTING  FROM  SCRATCH 


"VyTTien  I was  back  in  grade  school 
^ and  heard  stories  of  missionaries, 
they  usually  fell  into  a pattern.  The 
missionary  priest  was  crawling  through 
a jungle,  struggling  to  reach  his  people 
who  were  uncivilized  and  dying  to  hear 
the  word  of  God.  There  was  always 
some  opposition,  inspired  by  the  devil. 
However,  good  always  triumphed  and 
the  country  was  converted. 

Not  only  did  the  good  missionary 
convert  the  country,  but  he  also  set  up 
various  social  institutions  — schools, 
hospitals,  libraries,  etc.,  and  he  even- 
tually became  a hero. 

The  role  of  the  missionary  in  Japan 
doesn’t  resemble  the  story  in  any  form 
whatsoever.  Japan  is  a “have”  coun- 
try which  could  easily  compare  with  a 
European  country.  It  has  the  largest 
fishing  fleet  in  the  world,  more  modern 
than  the  United  States.  It  is  the  largest 
shipbuilder  in  the  world.  Her  cities  are 
scarred  with  construction  and  sky- 
scapers  are  rising  — which  is  quite  a 


feat  in  an  earthquake-torn  country. 

Japan  has  no  jungle,  although  her 
forests  are  thick.  Her  only  jungles  are 
traffic-clogged  streets,  and  some  of 
the  natural  hazards  would  be  dodging 
cars,  streetcars,  buses  and  trucks.  The 
country  is  crisscrossed  with  modern 
paved  highways,  a highly  efficient  train 
service  and  three  airplane  companies 
which  use  jets.  Wherever  one  goes 
there  is  television,  radio  and  electri- 
city. Ten  atomic  power  plants  are  be- 
ing built  and  they  are  constantly  ex- 
perimenting with  rockets. 

The  point  I am  trying  to  make  is 
that  Japan  is  a modern  country  not  yet 
at  the  affluent  stage,  but  only  about  ten 
years  from  it.  There  is  a democratic 
government  here  which  is  easier  on  the 
Church  than  the  government  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  in  regard  to  tax  exemp- 
tions for  schools,  churches,  buildings, 
etc.  I mention  this  because  it  is  bound 
to  affect  the  missionary  effort. 

Since  the  Japanese  have  a highly 
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civilized  culture,  going  back  two  thou- 
sand years,  the  fact  that  I am  a Cana- 
dian from  the  West  will  not  impress 
them  much.  The  fact  that  I am  a Cath- 
olic priest  means  really  nothing.  If  I 
am  liked,  it  is  because  I am  a person, 
if  I am  disliked,  again  it  is  because  of 
my  peculiar  personality.  Catholics,  like 
Catholics  everywhere,  will  always  re- 
spect the  priest,  but  they  are  three  hun- 
dred thousand  out  of  a hundred  mil- 
lion people. 

The  Japanese,  in  general,  take  a 
worldly  attitude  to  religion.  If  they 
have  time  for  it,  and  if  it  does  not  inter- 
rupt their  plans  too  much,  they  may 
inquire  about  Christianity.  In  other 
words,  we  are  trying  to  penetrate  a 
non-Christian  culture.  We  haven’t 
reached  the  baptizing  stage  yet.  Right 
now,  most  of  our  time  is  spent  making 
contacts,  or  in  letting  people  know  that 
the  Catholic  Church  does  exist  in 
Japan,  that  it  is  here  to  stay  and  will, 
as  in  other  countries,  eventually  be- 


come an  integral  part  of  Japanese  life. 

We  are  trying  to  create  an  atmo- 
sphere in  which  people  will  seek  out 
the  Church,  in  which  they  will  become 
disposed  to  listen  to  Christian  teaching 
of  the  Church  and  then  decide  whether 
or  not  they  wish  baptism.  This  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  pre- 
evangelization. 

That  is  the  general  picture  of  Japan. 
Here  in  Sasebo  we  have  an  added  pe- 
culiar situation.  We  have  the  old  Naga- 
saki Christians  living  here,  the  descen- 
dents  of  Catholics  who  were  persecuted 
for  three  hundred  years.  The  Nagasaki 
Christian  is  not  too  interested  in 
spreading  the  faith.  He  had  to  hide  his 
faith  for  three  hundred  years  and  he 
has  only  known  real*  peace  for  about 
twenty  years.  Also  because  he  was  per- 
secuted, he  became  associated  with 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  so  that 
even  now,  in  this  area,  for  one  to  be- 
come a Catholic  means  that  he  is  enter- 
ing into  a lower  class  of  society.  Not 
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that  he  is  really,  but  that  is  what  his 
neighbours  think.  So  we  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  trying  to  teach  them  that  this 
is  not  true. 

The  missionary  is  supposed  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  Tesus  Christ.  That, 
abstracted  from  reality,  is  easy.  That 
is  what  we  were  trained  for  and  that  is 
what  brought  each  one  of  us  to  Japan. 
But  what  is  the  reality? 

The  first  problem  is  the  person  to 
whom  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  to  be 
preached.  He  is  a Japanese  non- 
Christian,  who  does  not  adore  images 
or  false  gods;  who  has  a system  of 
morality  which,  while  not  Christian,  is 
in  some  cases  even  more  demanding. 

Furthermore,  in  Japan  there  is  a 
practicing  democracy,  equality  of 
rights,  emancipation  of  women,  abun- 
dant social  and  economic  services, 
compulsory  education,  etc.  — things 
which  have  frequently  been  attributed 
to  Christianity.  True  some  of  these  ser- 
vices have  been  present  here  only  since 
the  war,  yet  in  Japan  today  they  are 
taken  for  granted.  The  result  is  that 


the  Japanese  person  is  a pagan  only  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  not  baptized.  He  is 
often  Christian  in  his  external  actions 
without  knowing  it,  for  example,  in  his 
charitable  works. 

The  second  problem  is  the  mission- 
ary. Because  of  all  we  have  just  said, 
the  missionary’s  first  reaction  to 
Japan’s  culture  can  be  one  of  shock 
and  confusion.  At  least  I think  it  was 
in  my  case.  The  confusion  lies  in  the 
fact  that  if  one’s  notions  of  non- 
Christian  culture  are  completely  de- 
stroyed, where  does  one  begin  when 
trying  to  penetrate  that  culture  with 
Christianity? 

Add  to  this  the  problem  of  language. 
Japanese  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
languages  in  the  world.  It  is  not  as  ab- 
stract as  English,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  notion  of  an  absolute.  Things  are 
usually  expressed  in  such  terms  as 
“I  think”,  “perhaps”,  wouldn’t  it”, 
“might  be”,  etc.”,  which  creates  diffi- 
culties when  trying  to  speak  about  an 
absolute  God,  or  to  explain  absolute 
principles  of  morality  and  virtue. 
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Morality  in  Japan  often  appears  to 
be  based  on  community  reaction.  What 
is  good  for  the  community  should  al- 
ways be  done,  which  is  usually  a safe 
principle  but  not  always.  One  example 
of  its  backfiring  is  the  legalized  abor- 
tion law  through  which  one  million 
official  abortions  take  place  each  year. 

I don’t  mean  to  present  a dark  pic- 
ture of  the  situation,  because  I don’t 
believe  it  is  dark.  In  fact  I think  there 
is  great  hope  ""or  Japan  because  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  But  because 
of  all  we  have  just  said,  most  of  us  over 
here  are  engaged  in  trying  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  people  will  be- 
come disposed  to  receive  the  teaching 
of  the  Church.  For  the  individual  mis- 
sionarv,  this  is  often  emotionally  un- 
rewarding, for  he  is  usually  doing 
work,  only  remotely  connected  with 
religion,  such  as  running  schools  for 
non-Christians,  teaching  English,  ethics 
or  anything  else  a community  might 
wish.  The  work  so  often  seems  to  be 
divorced  from  religion. 

^ Results  can  definitely  be  seen  when 


the  situation  is  reviewed,  say  every  ten 
years.  But  at  the  end  of  an  individual 
day,  a missionary  here  will  find  him- 
self wondering  if  he  has  done  anything 
to  justify  his  existence,  especially  if  he 
has  spent  hours  just  teaching  people 
how  to  say  “Hello,  how  are  you?” 
Actually  he  may  have  done  great  work 
for  the  Church  that  day  through  his 
contacts  with  the  people,  but  where 
does  one  find  a measuring  stick  for 
such  activity?  Perhaps  the  problem  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  as  Westerners,  we  have 
a tendency  to  put  our  results  on  paper 
and  to  classify  them.  And  that  doesn’t 
work  in  Japan. 

In  spite  of  it  all,  we  are  a happy-go- 
lucky  lot  over  here  and  not  one  of  us 
would  trade  Japan  for  work  in  our 
home  countries.  There  is  a certain 
quality  of  Japan  that  sticks  to  one’s 
bones.  I am  so  fas.cinated  with  this 
country,  and  this  particular  type  of 
work,  that  my  motto  is,  “I  would 
gladly  return  to  Canada,  but  only  as 
a tourist  with  a return  ticket  to 
Japan.”  ■ 
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* I ’he  other  day  I had  to  be  the  fourth 
in  a bridge  game.  When  the  coffee 
break  came  after  the  second  rubber 
one  of  the  players  asked  me  this  ques- 
tion: “When  you  left  your  own  house 
in  China  for  the  mountains,  what  kind 
of  food  would  you  get  and  how  about 
the  sleeping  quarters?”  Both  good 
questions.  There  was  always  a bit  of 
leeway  on  the  food  line.  Your  menu 
may  be  cut  down  but  I always  got 
enough  of  what  I liked  to  see  me 
through. 

Sleeping  quarters  was  another  ques- 
tion. The  Chinese  felt  the  foreign  priest 
needed  some  privacy  so  he  had  to  be 
segregated  from  the  rest  ©f  the  house 
somehow.  The  particular  trip  that 
comes  to  me  after  many  years  was  one 
from  Yung  Hwo  to  Lung  Chuan,  about 
sixty  miles  as  the  eagle  flies. 

I heard  that  Fr.  Venini,  who  was 
pastor  at  Lung  Chuan,  was  going  to 
visit  his  chapels  near  the  Fukien  bor- 
der and  I wanted  to  see  that  part  of  our 
territory.  So  I sent  him  a note  to  wait 
for  me. 

The  first  day  I covered  about  thirty 
miles  on  foot  but  then  I had  an  acci- 
dent. About  5:00  P.M.  we  were  enter- 
ing a small  village,  but  a stream  with 
steep  banks  separated  us  from  the  vil- 


lage. I guess  I was  a bit  tired  and  missed 
my  footing.  Result?  A sprained  ankle. 

There  were  three  or  four  women 
washing  clothes  on  the  far  side.  One 
of  them  shouted  to  a young  man,  “Go 
across  and  bring  the  Father  over  on 
your  back.  I was  just  sitting  down  rub- 
bing my  ankle  and  thinking  of  the 
thirty  miles  scheduled  for  the  morrow. 

When  I made  the  other  side  I asked 
this  woman  if  I could  stay  somewhere 
that  night  and  find  something  to  eat. 
Well  she  was  graciousness  itself.  “Why 
not  stay  with  us?  We  have  a big  house 
and  food.  I’ll  be  ready  to  take  you  up 
just  as  soon  as  I wring  these  clothes 
out.” 

When  I got  to  her  house  I knew  she 
was  the  wife  of  a Bonzi  or  a Taoist, 
with  all  the  instruments  for  their 
temple  service.  I did  not  feel  too  good 
about  this.  I would  have  to  wait  and 
see  what  the  boss  man  would  say  when 
he  got  in  for  supper. 

Soon  after  6:00  P.M.  he  came  in.  He 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  what  he 
was  going  to  do  — everyone  he  met 
told  him  there  was  a foreign  priest  at 
his  home.  His  blood  pressure  must 
have  soared. 

I could  hear  some  of  what  he  said 
to  his  wife.  I suppose  she  reasoned  — 
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“Well,  darling,  he  is  only  staying  over- 
night— because  he  has  already  ordered 
a chair  for  tomorrow.” 

“I  don’t  care.  He  does  not  sleep  in 
here  tonight.” 

After  supper  she  brought  me  more 
water  for  my  ankle  and  whispered  that 
she  was  so  sorry,  her  husband  objects 
to  my  being  in  his  house.  Would  I 
mind  sleeping  in  the  pigsty.  We  have 
two  lovely  fat  pigs  and  they  are  dar- 
lings. They  won’t  cause  you  any 
trouble. 

Well,  besides  the  pigs  there  was  a 
fanning-mill  and  a big  pile  of  chaff. 
After  midnight  a rat  lost  its  moorings 
on  the  rafters  or  crossbeams  and  fell 
on  mv  stomach.  I shouted  “Get  off  of 
me!”  The  rat  was  just  as  scared  as  me. 
Then  one  of  the  pigs  needed  burping. 
My  father  or  mother  never  taught  me 
how  to  burp  a pig  so  the  poor  thing 
was  in  trouble  for  over  an  hour. 

I must  go  back  about  an  hour  or 
more  before  I met  the  pigs.  After  the 


evening  meal  — I was  surrounded  by 
small  children  asking  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions about  Canada.  They  all  seemed  to 
agree  that  my  country  was  much  bet- 
ter to  travel  around  in  — no  sprained 
ankles  or  sixty-mile  hikes  over  moun- 
tains and  crossing  bridgeless  streams. 
They  were  all  convinced  I had  a big 
job  and  a nice  job  teaching  people 
how  to  get  to  a good  place  — Heaven. 
All  this  consumed  over  an  hour  so  I 
thought  it  should  be  approaching  bed- 
time for  these  youngsters.  I called  my 
“boy”  over  and  told  him  to  go  out  with 
a guide  and  buy  these  children  some 
candy,  or  the  equivalent.  Of  course 
they  all  heard  what  I said  and  there 
was  great  jubilation  among  them  which 
the  boss  man  frowned  on  and  let  it  be 
known.  “Get  that  foreigner  out  of 
here,”  he  said.  So  the  wife  comes  over 
to  tell  me  my  sleeping  quarters  are  now 
ready.  I thanked  her  for  all  she  had 
done.  And  asked  her  not  to  dismiss  the 
children  until  my  “boy”  returned.  She 
agreed  to  that,  but  added,  “My  hus- 
band just  can’t  stand  you  talking  to 
those  children.” 

The  next  morning  many  of  them 
were  back  to  see  me  get  into  the  chair. 
I gave  the  woman  an  extra  dollar  to  get 
some  treats  for  the  children,  and  a 
little  extra  cash  for  herself  over  and 
above  the  food  and  sleeping  arrange- 
ment. I was  allowed  to  say  Mass  in  the 
house  after  the  boss  man  left  for  the 
fields. 

As  I think  back,  we  are  all  a bit  dif- 
ferent; the  boss  woman  was  very  sym- 
pathetic but  her  husband  took  another 
view.  He  couldn’t  stand  me  or  what  I 
represented.  But  we  never  know  the 
results  of  what  we  do  — we  leave  that 
to  God.  ■ 
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mission 


Tt  was  briefly  mentioned  in  an  earlier 

issue  that  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  has  decided  to  open  a house 
of  studies  on  the  campus  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University,  Antigonish,  N.S.  At 
the  time  of  that  announcement,  no  fur- 
ther details  were  available.  Since  then, 
more  information  has  been  released. 

In  their  preparation  for  the  priest- 
hood, all  of  our  students,  after  gradua- 
ting from  high  school,  must  complete 
the  equivalent  of  a Bachelor  of  Arts’ 
course,  majoring  in  philosophy.  This 
takes  three  or  four  years,  depending  on 
whether  a student  has  completed  four 
or  five  years  of  high  school  before 
entering  the  seminary.  After  that,  the 
student  must  complete  a four-year 
course  in  theology  before  his  gradua- 
tion as  an  ordained  priest. 

In  the  past,  our  students  lived  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary,  Scarboro, 
Ont.,  during  their  entire  course  of 
studies  — philosophy  and  theology. 

The  house  of  studies  being  built  in 
Antigonish,  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date our  students  while  they  are  study- 
ing philosophy.  They  will  move  into  the 
house  upon  their  graduation  from  high 
school,  and  will  move  to  our  seminary 
in  Scarboro  for  their  four  years  of 
theological  studies. 


While  in  Antigonish,  our  students 
will  take  all  of  their  classes  at  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  University,  and  will  partici- 
pate in  all  university  activities  with  other 
students  enrolled  there.  This  will  begin 
with  the  scholastic  year  of  September, 
1967.  If  our  building  is  not  completed 
by  then,  temporary  accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  the  students  until  it  is 
finished. 

The  building  will  accommodate  fifty 
students  in  twenty-five  double  rooms. 
There  will  also  be  rooms  for  three 
faculty  members  and  two  visitors.  Each 
student’s  room  will  be  fifteen  by  ten 
feet  in  size,  and  will  be  furnished  with 
bunk  beds,  two  desks,  a sink,  book 
shelves  and  closet  space. 

To  date,  two  priests  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  house.  Fr.  Michael  Mac- 
Sween,  SFM,  will  be  house  superior; 
and  Fr.  Howard  Shea,  SFM,  will  be 
director  of  studies. 

Fr.  MacSween,  from  Ironville,  Cape 
Breton,  N.S.,  was  ordained  in  1940.  He 
served  for  three  years  in  China  and  for 
nine  years  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
before  being  assigned  to  promotion 
work  in  Canada.  In  1964,  after  ten 
years  of  promotion  work,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superior  of  Scarboro  House, 
Antigonish,  a residence  for  priests 
studying  at  the  Coady  International 
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Institute.  With  the  opening  of  our  house 
of  studies,  the  old  Scarboro  House  will 
close. 

Fr.  Shea,  from  Tignish,  P.E.I.,  was 
ordained  in  1951  and  after  one  year  of 
service  in  the  promotion  department, 
was  sent  for  post-graduate  studies  to 
Laval  University,  Quebec.  Since  1955 
he  has  been  teaching,  philosophy  to  our 
students  and  since  1961  has  been  rector 
of  our  seminary  — St.  Francis  Xavier, 
in  Scarboro. 

It  is  expected  that  the  house  of 
studies  will  offer  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  the  advantage  of  a base 
in  eastern  Canada;  and  it  will  offer  the 
students  the  advantages  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  and  a valuable  con- 
tact with  students  attending  the  Coady 
International  Institute,  many  of  whom 
come  from  mission  countries.  ■ 


Nagoya — Nineteen  priests  from  six 
different  communities  took  part  in  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Nagoya  English 
Vatican  Council  Discussion  Circle 
(NEVCDC). 

Discussing  the  topic:  Relevance  of 
Mission  Apostolate  to  Promotion  of  the 
Common  Good,  the  priests  heard  Fr. 
Thomas  Purcell,  OSA,  say  that  our  “duty 
as  missionaries  is  not  only  to  teach  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  We 
have  duties  towards  the  promotion  of 
the  common  good  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  ...  we  have  to  get  into  real  con- 
tact with  the  people,  and  on  terms  in 
which  we  can  help  to  promote  their 
common  welfare.” 

Carrying  the  discussion  forward  Fr. 
Francis  Quirk,  MSC,  said:  “We  do  not 
have  to  create  new  institutions  in  order 


to  contribute  through  them  to  the  com- 
mon good.  Institutions  already  exist  in 
abundance;  we  need  only  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  begin  to  work 
with  them.  In  Nagoya  there  are  279 
groups  of  people  already  in  operation, 
with  175,000  members.  Some  of  these 
groups  are  very  highly  motivated,  have 
good  organization,  and  do  such  impor- 
tant functions  as  giving  guidance  to 
mothers  of  children  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion. For  example,  after  getting  past 
various  lower  officials,  I was  able  to 
make  contact  with  Mr.  Mitsuharu  Shi- 
mizu, Chief  of  Nagoya  Committee  on 
Social  Education.  Mr.  Shimizu  made 
up  a list  of  things  a priest  in  Nagoya 
can  do  with  groups  whose  activities  are 
in  harmony  with  our  own  aims. 

There  are  groups  who  want  to  study 
social  problems,  who  want  lecturers, 
probably  appreciate  a meeting  hall; 
others  want  to  study  art,  hear  records; 
there  is  a mobile  library  which  would 
station  itself  in  front  of  church,  not  only 
to  loan  books,  but  also  to  teach  people 
to  read  books  and  appreciate  them; 
there  is  a film  library  with  all  kinds  of 
excellent  films,  and  a record  library; 
give  them  a place,  they  bring  the  people 
and  equipment.  There  is  a program  over 
radio  and  T.V.  which  is  designed  to 
stimulate  discussion;  groups  would  ap- 
preciate a suitable  place  to  follow  up 
the  program  with  group  discussion; 
others  seek  a room  to  exhibit  paintings 
of  local  artists. 

Others  are  recreation  groups,  and 
appreciate,  for  example,  the  use  of  a 
volleyball  court.  Many  of  them  are  do- 
ing with  makeshift  meeting  places,  such 
as  schools,  which  are  not  always  satis- 
factory; thirty-four  groups  have  no  listed 
meeting  place  at  all.”  ■ 
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MEMORIES  OF  CHINA 


Left;  Local  transportation  was 
cheap,  but  it  took  a strong  back 
and  legs. 


Right:  Terraced  rice  fields 
created  a mosaic  beauty  un- 
matched in  the  world. 


Below:  In  his  cluttered  work- 
shop, a shoemaker  worked  out 
his  humble  living. 


Below  right:  China’s  rivers 

were  forever  dotted  with  barges 
being  poled  to  port. 
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TyThen  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion  Society  was  founded  in  1918, 
it  was  intended  that  our  priests  should 
work  only  in  China.  And  for  our  first 
twenty-five  years  that’s  the  way  it  was. 


We  don’t  have  too  many  pictures  of 
those  early  China  days,  but  those  we 
have  show  that  the  country  and  its 
people  had  a beauty  and  fascination 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  world.  Here 
are  a few  of  the  few  pictures  we 
have.  ■ 
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e’ve  been  brainwashed.  For  years 
we’ve  heard  of  the  sunny  Carib- 
bean as  a part  of  the  world  where 
nothing  can  disturb  the  quiet,  peaceful 
pace  of  daily  life.  Even  Latin  Amer- 
ica’s history  of  revolutions  can’t  fully 
destroy  the  image  of  the  “sleepy 
south.”  And  so,  while  we  should  have 
known  better,  it  was  difficult  last  sum- 
mer to  drive  into  the  town  of  Consuelo, 
Dominican  Republic,  without  feeling 
that  here,  at  least,  the  world  was  at 
peace. 

The  ouaint,  white  church  with  its 
tidv  green  lawns;  hu?e  shade  trees, 
arching  over  twisting,  unpaved  roads; 
lazy  mules,  barking  dogs  and  scratchv 
chickens  wandering  aimlessly  and  un- 
molested; the  sugar  mill  with  its  smoke- 
stacks towering  over  everything  else  in 
sight;  the  small,  cluttered  shops,  the 
local  theatre,  fragile  homes  and  laugh- 
ing children.  Together  they  painted  the 
picture  of  a ouiet  town,  unruffled  by 
social  problems,  with  a degree  of 
povertv  that  seemed  offset  bv  the 
folksy,  inviting  attitudes  of  its  people. 

Of  course  the  picture  was  deceptive. 
It  cleverly  concealed  the  underlying 
conflicts  that  have  brought  hardship 
and  suffering  into  the  lives  of  manv  of 
Consuelo’s  people.  We  had  not  been 
there  long  before  we  met  a man  who 
understood  those  problems  all  too  well. 
His  name  is  Austin  Jacobo. 

Father  Joe  King,  SFM,  had  just  wel- 
comed us  to  his  home,  and  moments 
later  Austin  walked  in.  Fr.  King’s 
house  is  open  to  anvone  during  the 
davlight  hours,  and  Austin  is  one  of 
manv  people  who  enjoy  an  occasional 
visit.  Even  in  dungerees  and  a hor- 
ribly mangled  old  hat,  he  was  a 


strikingly  handsome  young  man. 
About  six  feet  tall,  maybe  35  years  old, 
he  seemed  completely  relaxed  as  he 
spoke  quietly  and  with  impressive  dig- 
nity and  courtesy. 

Austin  is  used  to  conflict,  and  he 
doesn’t  entertain  any  unrealistic  hope 
of  entirely  resolving  it  or  of  outliving 
it.  It  is  a part  of  his  life,  and  as  much 
as  anything  else  it  has  made  him  the 
man  he  is  today. 

A 

TRULY 

CHRISTIAN 

MAN 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


He  was  born  in  Consuelo  and  as  a 
child  he  received  all  the  education 
available  to  him  — four  years  of  grade 
school.  Many  of  the  children  of  his 
time  didn’t  even  get  that.  There  was 
room  for  them  in  the  school,  but  their 
parents  couldn’t  see  its  importance, 
and  so  they  didn’t  bother  to  send  the 
children. 

Like  most  other  boys  his  age,  Austin 
began  working  at  small  jobs  while  still 
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Austin 
Jacobo, 
from 
Consuelo, 
in  the 
Dominican 
Republic. 


going  to  school.  His  father  worked  in 
the  sugar  fields  as  a cart  man — hauling 
the  cane — so  it  was  natural  that  Austin 
too  should  break  in  on  that  kind  of 
work.  Thinking  back  on  it  he  says,  “I 
cut  cane;  I hauled  cane  in  bull  carts; 
I cleaned  the  cane  roots;  I did  every- 
thing I could.” 

When  he  graduated  from  grade  four 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  went  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris,  where  he  worked  with  a tin- 
smith. A couple  of  years  later,  when 


his  father  died,  he  returned  to  Consu- 
elo to  work  as  a mechanic,  repairing 
cars,  and  from  there  he  went  into  the 
carpentry  shop  of  the  sugar  factory. 
He  had  no  previous  training  in  carpen- 
try but  was  able  to  pick  up  the  trade 
on  the  job. 

At  that  time,  Fr.  Joe  Ainslie,  SFM, 
was  the  pastor  of  Consuelo  and  Austin 
still  recalls  his  early  impressions  of  Fr. 
Joe.  The  church  had  been  built  by 
Americans  (who  at  that  time  owned 
the  sugar  company)  chiefly  for  Ameri- 
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cans  working  there.  Austin  says,  “Be- 
cause this  church  here  was  built  just 
for  the  rich  people  of  this  estate,  the 
only  poor  Negro  who  used  to  come 
here  was  me.  The  others  that  used  to 
come  was  the  big  folks. 

“Father  Ainslie  was  the  first  priest  to 
come  here,  and  I used  to  be  around 
and  I see  him  take  an  interest  in  the 
poor  people.  Well,  I get  interested  in 
that,  so  I try  to  do  what  I see  he  used 
to  do.” 

Among  other  things,  Fr.  Ainslie  at 
that  time  was  expressing  his  violent 
objection  to  a credit  union  set  up  by 
the  late  dictator  Raphael  Trujillo,  in 
which  loans  had  to  be  paid  back  with  a 
20%  interest  charge.  It  is  Austin’s  re- 
collection that  Fr.  Ainslie  was  ban- 
ished from  the  Dominican  Republic 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tator. 

After  Fr.  Ainslie’s  departure,  Austin 
continued  to  work  against  Trujillo’s 
credit  union.  But  knowing  that  if  he 
were  caught  at  it,  his  fate  would  be 
worse  than  that  of  Fr.  Ainslie,  he  had 
to  work  in  secret,  or  as  he  says,  “clan- 
destine-like.” Fie  organized  the  parish 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  made  up 
of  twelve  men,  who  would  try  to  help 
people  who  were  forced  by  their  pov- 
erty to  consider  borrowing  from  Tru- 
jillo’s credit  union.  By  collecting  food 
and  clothing  and  giving  them  to  the 
poor,  Austin’s  men  tried  to  eliminate 
the  need  to  borrow  Trujillo’s  money. 

At  the  same  time,  they  helped  the 
priest  by  checking  on  parents  who  had 
failed  to  have  their  children  baptized; 
or  by  persuading  unmarried  parents  to 
come  to  the  church  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony.  “We  kept 
busy,”  he  says. 


But  Trujillo’s  spies  were  everywhere 
and  before  long  the  dictator  became 
very  suspicious  of  the  activities  of  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  In  1959, 
he  sent  “observers”  to  Consuelo  to 
study  its  operation.  At  that  time, 
Austin  thought  it  advisable  to  ease  off  a 
little.  But  the  next  year,  the  dictator 
was  assassinated,  the  pressure  was  ^off 
and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  men  could 
go  to  work  in  earnest. 

Rum  and  prostitution  provided  the 
most  popular  forms  of  entertainment 
in  Consuelo,  so  the  men  worked  out 
a plan  whereby  they  hoped  to  kill  (or 
at  least  cripple)  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  Austin  says,  “We  picked  up  sixty 
men  who  always  used  to  be  drinking 
rum  and  so  on.  We  asked  them  to  give 
us  the  money  they  used  to  use  in  drink- 
ing. We  held  it  for  six  months  and  we 
made  a fund  and  bought  a building 
that  we  made  into  a theatre.  The  sixty 
men  own  the  theatre  and  the  profits  go 
to  them.”  And  now  the  town  has  at 
least  one  alternative  form  of  recrea- 
tion. 

While  Austin  was  working  with  his 
men,  doing  whatever  they  could  to  im- 
prove social  and  economic  conditions 
in  town,  another  Scarboro  priest,  Fr. 
Joe  King,  the  present  pastor  of  Con- 
suelo, was  watching  him  with  great  in- 
terest. Fr.  King  was  impressed  with 
Austin’s  qualities  of  leadership,  his  re- 
sourcefulness and  determination.  He 
asked  Austin  if  he  would  go  to  Canada 
for  one  year  to  study  at  the  Coady  In- 
ternational Institute  in  Antigonish, 
N.S.  True,  he  had  only  four  years  of 
schooling,  but  his  understanding  of 
English  and  his  grasp  of  socio- 
economic conditions  in  Latin  America 
encouraged  Fr.  King  to  apply  for  a 
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The  poverty  of  many  sections  of  the  Dominican  Republic  creates  social  problems. 


scholarship.  And  so  in  1962,  Austin 
went  to  Canada. 

The  course  at  the  Coady  Institute 
included  a variety  of  subjects,  but 
those  that  proved  most  helpful  to  Aus- 
tin were  the  ones  relating  to  credit 
unions  and  co-operatives.  And  the  fact 
that  Austin  had  had  no  previous  edu- 
cation in  it  didn’t  seem  to  bother  him 
at  all.  He  says,  “I  didn’t  find  it  too 
hard,  because  I used  to  understand 
everything  they  say  and  try  to  trans- 
late it  into  Spanish.  My  writing  I used 
to  do  in  Spanish.” 

Austin’s  mother  was  English,  from 
the  island  of  St.  Martin.  When  the 
Americans  owned  the  sugar  company, 
they  used  to  encourage  English-speak- 
ing people  to  come  from  the  other 


Caribbean  islands  to  work  for  them. 
His  first  English  then  was  learned  from 
his  mother,  and  since  then  he  has  been 
able  to  keep  it  up  through  his  contacts 
with  the  Canadian  priests  and  sisters. 

When  he  returned  from  Canada, 
Austin  immediately  began  to  teach  the 
men  of  Consuelo  some  of  the  things  he 
had  learned  at  Antigonish.  He  spent 
two  full  months  giving  classes  every 
evening  of  the  week  without  interrup- 
tion. He  did  all  the  teaching  himself 
and  tried  to  cover  the  courses  he  had 
himself  taken — except  for  accounting, 
which  was  already  known  quite  well 
by  some  of  the  men  working  in  the 
sugar  factory.  It  was  a demanding 
schedule,  especially  since  Austin  and 
all  the  others  involved  were  also  work- 
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Austin  works  seriously  with  the  children  — the  country’s  hope  for  the  future. 


ing  seven  days  a week  at  the  factory 
and  could  only  get  together  after  work. 

After  the  two-month  course,  they 
set  up  a credit  union  and  a consumer 
co-operative.  All  of  the  men  were  em- 
ployed at  the  sugar  factory,  so  they  had 
a regular  wage  coming  in.  The  trouble 
was  that  the  goods  being  sold  in  the 
local  stores  were  too  expensive.  For 
example,  says  Austin,  “a  pound  of  rice 
is  supposed  to  sell  for  12^,  but  in  the 
stores  around  here  they  sell  it  for  16^.” 
So  the  men  put  their  money  into  the 
credit  union  and  use  it  to  go  to  the 
capital  to  buy  goods  more  economi- 
cally. Then  they  bring  the  goods  back 
to  Consuelo  and  sell  them  at  their  own 
store  for  a price  less  than  is  being 
charged  in  other  local  stores. 

Besides  cheaper  prices,  the  co-op 
store  offers  the  labourers  another  ad- 
vantage: It  frequently  happens  that  the 
factory  withholds  the  salaries  of  its 
employees.  A man  may  have  to  wait  a 
month  to  a month-and-a-half  for  his 


wages.  In  the  meantime,  he  is  given  a 
ticket  which  he  can  present  to  the 
stores,  allowing  him  to  purchase  on 
credit.  But  in  such  cases,  the  stores 
normally  add  twenty  per  cent  to  the 
cost  of  the  purchases.  The  co-op  store 
offers  credit  sales  to  the  labourers  at 
its  regular  prices. 

In  spite  of  these  advantages,  strange  | 
to  say,  most  people  still  preferred  to 
shop  at  the  regular  stores.  “They’d 
rather  take  and  pay  that  twenty  per 
cent  — lose  that  twenty  cents  on  a 
dollar  — and  go  over  there  and  buy 
and  don’t  come  to  the  co-op.”  says 
Austin.  Why  was  that?  Well,  the  co-op 
store  was  also  waging  its  private  war 
against  excessive  drinking.  For  that 
reason,  they  stocked  no  rum,  and  that 
was  enough  to  steer  many  potential 
customers  away. 

However,  the  co-op  board  of  direc- 
tors soon  realized  they  were  fighting  a 
losing  battle  in  the  rum  war,  and  were 
suffering  financially  besides.  So  they 
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I began  to  sell  rum  to  attract  customers, 
but  they  try  to  dissuade  them  from 

i buying  too  much.  If  that  doesn’t  work, 
the  men  are  prepared  to  try  something 

I else,  although  they  haven’t  yet  figured 
out  what  it  will  be. 

Austin  is  convinced  that  the  only 
I hope  for  his  country  is  in  the  credit 
I unions  and  co-operatives.  The  people 

ii  have  to  be  taught  to  save.  In  the  fac- 
|l  tory  in  which  he  works,  a labourer 
i|  earns  a minimum  of  $3.20  a day.  The 

maximum  wage  is  $8.80  a day,  for 
skilled  labour.  Taking  $5.00  as  an 
I average  day’s  wage,  and  considering 
that  all  the  men  work  seven  days  a 
week,  they  earn  about  $35.00  a week, 
which  is  very  good  for  The  Dominican 
Republic.  But  according  to  Austin, 
i they  don’t  save  very  much  of  that. 

As  a rule,  they  will  spend  over  half 
of  it  on  rum,  women,  gambling  and 
recreation.  He  says,  “$13.00  or  $14.00, 

; more  or  less,  he  going  to  give  that  to 
his  wife.  And  out  of  that,  the  wife  have 


to  get  food,  medicine,  and  schooling 
and  clothing  for  the  kids,  and  himself, 
and  the  wife.  Which  means  that  most 
money  stays  out  and  don’t  get  in  the 
home.” 

Austin  figures  that  out  of  $35.00  a 
man  should  spend  $25.00  on  his  fam- 
ily, put  $5.00  in  the  credit  union  and 
budget  $5.00  for  rum  and  recreation. 
It  may  take  him  a while  to  get  that  idea 
through  to  everyone  concerned,  but  he 
is  working  towards  that  goal. 

And  when  he  is  not  working  on  that, 
Austin  is  involved  with  the  boys  in 
town.  In  fact,  the  evening  we  were  in- 
vited to  his  home,  we  noticed  about 
fifteen  boys  gathered  outside  waiting 
for  him.  Apparently  it’s  that  way  every 
night.  They  were  members  of  one  of 
several  baseball  teams  that  Austin  has 
organized  and  now  coaches.  The  idea 
is  not  just  that  they  should  learn  how 
to  play  baseball  properly,  but  that  they 
should  also  learn,  even  at  their  age,  the 
principles  and  aims  of  the  co-opera- 


Co-operatives,  such  as  this  one  in  Yamasa,  help  to  solve  economic  problems. 
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tives  and  the  responsibilities  of  Chris- 
tian living.  Says  Austin,  “We  educate 
them  in  saving  their  money  . . . teach 
them  to  be  better  husbands  ...  try  to 
make  them  better  workmen,  because 
labourers  should  be  at  work  at  7:00 
o’clock,  but  through  drink  they  come 
at  8:00.  So  there’s  a big  problem.  Now 
with  these  kids,  what  we  is  trying  to 
show  them  is  how  to  comply  with  a 
job,  with  a wife  and  with  all  obliga- 
tions. We  also  try  to  form  them  into 
co-ops,  and  help  them  to  build  up  their 
own  credit  unions.” 

The  fathers  of  the  boys  all  work 
for  the  sugar  company,  and  so  they 
can  afford  to  give  their  sons  a small 
allowance — fifty  cents  or  a dollar  every 
once  in  a while.  In  the  past,  the  boys 
spent  the  money  as  quickly  as  they 
could  and  at  an  early  age  it  was  often 
spent  on  rum  or  prostitution.  But 
through  Austin’s  influence  and  train- 
ing, many  of  them  have  been  lead  away 
from  that,  and  have  been  taught  to  put 
their  money  into  their  credit  union 
from  which  they  can  borrow  to  buy 
things  that  are  important  to  them. 

“In  this  country,”  says  Austin,  “the 
people  always  believe  that  they  don’t 
have  to  work  for  a living;  someone 
must  come  and  give  it  to  them.  So  we 
are  teaching  those  kids  that  if  they 
want  a book  they  must  buy  it,  and  not 
wait  for  someone  to  give  it  to  them. 
Those  baseball  uniforms  they  wear  and 
the  other  things  they  use,  they  bought 
them  from  their  credit  union  money.” 

There  are  about  seventy-five  boys  in 
the  credit  union  now,  ranging  in  age 
from  twelve  to  eighteen.  They  are  in- 
volved in  organized  baseball,  boxing, 
weight-lifting  and  wrestling. 


Obviously,  the  activities  that  started  | 
so  simply  with  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  < 
Society  in  Fr.  Ainslie’s  time  have  now 
become  far  too  complex  for  one  man  - 
to  handle.  Austin  still  keeps  a close  eye 
on  all  social,  economic  and  recrea- 
tional activities,  but  their  actual  direc- 
tion is  handled  by  a Board  of  Directors. 
Besides  that,  at  Austin’s  suggestion,  the 
men  have  sent  some  of  their  members 
to  take  special  courses.  For  example, 
the  president  of  the  co-operatives  was 
sent  to  Miami  to  study,  the  priest  and 
the  sisters  helping  to  finance  it.  Other 
members  have  been  sent  to  the  capital  j 
city  of  Santo  Domingo  for  courses,  and  ; 
it  is  hoped  that  men  may  some  day  be  j 
sent  to  study  in  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  ! 
or  Panama.  i 

Any  review  of  Austin’s  activities  in  ; 
Consuelo  reads  like  an  impressive  sue-  > 
cess  story.  But  it  has  not  been  accom-  j 
plished  without  frightening  opposition. 
His  chief  opponents  were  Communists  S 
and  Communist  sympathizers.  As  Aus-  I 
tin  puts  it,  “It  was  Communists  and  t 
some  what  wasn’t  Communists.  The  * 
point  is,  in  this  country,  any  man  that  ; 
have  a lot  of  activity,  the  political 
party  will  want  him  to  work  for  them. 
And  I said,  ‘No,  I work  for  no  one. 
Because  if  I work  for  one,  I will  get 
burned,  so  I just  remain  neutral  and 
anything  I can  do  for  anyone,  I do.  But 
I work  for  no  one’.” 

Apparently  the  Communist  tactic  in 
Consuelo  was  to  work  against  any- 
thing that  seemed  to  promise  improve- 
ment. In  that  way  they  hoped  to  build 
up  a resentment  among  the  people  that 
might  later  be  converted  into  a support 
for  their  own  cause.  They  especially 
hoped  to  see  this  effect  among  the 
young  boys — their  hope  for  the  future. 
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This  home,  built  through  the  credit  union,  reflects  a change  in  living  standards. 


“Well,  Father,”  says  Austin,  “I  took 
the  kids  away  from  them  and  they 
didn’t  like  that  and  they  threatened  to 
kill  me.  But  I didn’t  mind  that.  I just 
stay  at  home  — never  come  out  — and 
try  to  do  everything  from  my  home.  So 
every  time  the  labourers  found  them- 
selves in  any  difficulty,  they  went  to 
my  home  and  ask  me  what  is  what.” 

Austin  stayed  in  his  house  for  seven 
months  without  once  coming  out. 
Sometimes  the  Communists  stoned  the 
house  during  the  night,  trying  to 
frighten  him  into  submission.  But  it 
didn’t  work.  They  also  carried  on  a 
campaign  to  discredit  him  among  the 
townspeople.  They  printed  posters  say- 
ing “Kill  Austin  Jacobo — Imperialist” 
and  they  pasted  them  on  various  build- 
ings in  town.  These  posters  are  now 
among  Austin’s  souvenirs,  but  at  the 
time  they  were  issued  they  were  not 
that  interesting. 

In  spite  of  their  threats,  Austin  was 
not  convinced  the  Communists  would 
actually  kill  him  if  he  had  come  out  of 


his  house.  “They  would  probably  have 
beaten  me  or  stoned  me,”  he  says.  But 
the  fear  of  that  was  not  what  kept  him 
in  the  house.  What  he  feared  more  was 
that  his  own  followers  would  come  to 
his  defense  and  with  little  provocation 
there  might  have  been  a very  bloody 
brawl  in  the  streets.  This  was  the  last 
thing  Austin  wanted;  violence  has  ab- 
solutely no  part  in  his  plans  or  hopes 
to  reform  his  community. 

Actually,  the  Communists  who 
posed  the  most  serious  threats  to 
Austin’s  cause  were  not  residents  of 
Consuelo.  They  operated  from  a base 
in  the  town  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 
The  Communists  in  his  home  town 
took  their  orders  from  Macoris,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  remained  personal 
friends  of  Austin.  “All  the  Com- 
munists here  are  my  friends,”  he  says. 
“And  if  they  get  into  trouble  they 
comes  to  me  and  I try  to  solve  their 
problems  for  them.  They  would  like 
me  to  work  with  them,  but  I don’t 
want  to  do  that.” 
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Without  socio-economic  reform,  poverty  such  as  this  can  lead  to  desperation. 


It  may  seem  strange  to  us  that  Com- 
munists could  remain  friendly  with 
Austin,  an  obviously  Christian  man, 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  his 
community  and  in  every  way  opposed 
to  the  ideals  of  Communism.  It  may 
seem  even  more  strange  that  Austin 
could  continue  to  love  and  respect 
them.  The  fault  is  in  our  thinking; 
with  us,  things  must  be  either  black  or 
white,  people  must  be  either  friends  or 
enemies,  and  if  they  are  Communists 
they  must  be  enemies.  Ours  is  a totally 
unrealistic  approach,  especially  in  a 
small  town  like  Consuelo,  in  an  under- 
developed country  like  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Austin  says,  “I  think  that  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  what  the  people 
need  is  to  eat  and  work.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  who  are  not  work- 
ing.” Add  to  that  the  fact  that  many 
people  live  in  primitive,  unsanitary 
conditions,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Communists  can  organize 
mass  resentment.  They  pull  people  to- 
gether into  mobs  and  then  lead  them 
into  organized  destruction.  The  hard 


core  directing  the  activities  may  be 
Communist,  but  those  who  later  be- 
come involved  are  simply  dissatisfied 
people  desperately  crying  for  better 
living  and  working  conditions.  But  be- 
cause they  are  associated  with  a move- 
ment that  may  be  Communist  inspired, 
we  tend  to  call  them  all  Communists. 

Again,  Austin  says,  “We  say  they 
are  Communists.  This  is  a title  we  give 
them.  But  I know,  because  I dealing 
with  them,  I know  what  they  are.  If 
they  not  working,  then  they  start  to 
speak  about  Communism  and  so  on. 
But  as  they  commence  to  work,  all  that 
is  finished.  About  six  or  seven  of  them 
have  already  started  working  with  me 
since  they  found  jobs.” 

Because  of  that,  following  the  elec- 
tion of  Joachin  Balaguer  as  president 
of  the  country,  it  became  safe  for  Aus- 
tin to  leave  his  house.  The  people  felt 
confident  that  Balaguer  would  provide 
more  jobs  and  that  was  enough  to 
scuttle  the  appeal  of  the  Communists 
and  destroy  their  opposition  to  Austin 
and  his  plans  for  the  community. 
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It  is  impossible  to  be  totally  confi- 
dent about  conditions  in  the  Domini- 
^can  Republic  because  so  much  depends 
I on  the  government,  and  the  political 
; future  of  the  country  is  still  very  ques- 
tionable. However,  at  the  moment, 
j Austin  feels  quite  confident  that  the 
! young  men  in  his  community,  and  in 
I the  whole  country,  are  prepared  to  take 
j'a  more  active  part  in  their  own  de- 
velopment. “I  have  a lot  of  confidence 
I in  that,”  he  says. 

; To  talk  with  Austin  is  to  realize  that 
he  is  a man  totally  concerned  with  the 
r welfare  of  his  country  and  his  fellow 
man.  It  is  evident  in  the  way  he  speaks, 
3 the  way  he  works  and  in  the  way  he 
has  suffered.  Why  does  he  do  it? 

“Well,  father,”  he  explains,  “I  feel  I 
should  do  something  to  help  my  fellow 
creatures.  Because  when  I see  a way  I 
can  help  and  I just  sit  and  don’t  do  it,  I 
feel  it  is  a crime,  and  that  is  why  I get 
involved.” 

“Have  you  ever  felt,”  I asked,  “that 
it  has  at  times  gone  too  far  — that  it 
was  asking  too  much  of  any  man  to 
expect  him  to  stay  in  his  house  for 
seven  months?” 

“Oh,  no!  I like  that,”  he  said,  “be- 
cause it  made  me  feel  that  I was  doing 
something.  I never  did  feel  that  I was 
doing  something  until  that  moment.” 
And  Austin  still  wants  to  do  something. 
He  expresses  his  hope  for  the  future 
this  way.  “I  would  like  to  see  the 
labourers  and  the  countrymen  change 
their  way  of  living,  in  iheir  education, 
in  their  morals  and  in  their  thinking, 
so  that  those  other  big  guys  don’t  fool 
them.” 

And  it  is  our  hope  that  the  dreams 
of  Austin  Jacobo  may  some  day  be 
fully  realized.  ■ 


This  old  medal  has  spent  its  life 
flashing  in  the  sun,  bringing  honour 
to  its  proud  owner.  Now  its  flashing 
days  are  done.  It’s  too  tarnished  to 
flash  any  more.  But  now  we’d  like  to 
honour  it. 

Why  not  send  it  to  us  — with  any 
other  old  jewelery  you  have  — and 
let  us  sell  it  for  the  missions?  A 
final,  glorious  salute  to  an  old  sol- 
dier. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston 
Road,  Scarboro 
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Scarboro^s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


ST.  JOSEPH  AND  THE  DONKEY 

Dear  Buds: 

Did  I ever  tell  you  the  legend  of  what 
happened  when  St.  Joseph  was  taking 
Our  Lady  and  the  Infant  Jesus  to  Egypt 
when  they  were  fleeing  from  Herod, 
who  ordered  the  killing  of  all  the  little 
baby  boys? 

Well  anyway,  St.  Joseph  had  a little 
donkey  and  he  walked  ahead  leading 
the  donkey  while  Our  Lady  held  Baby 
Jesus  in  Her  arms  and  sat  on  the  animal. 
It  happened  that  after  a while  they 
passed  a group  of  people  and  one  said 
“Look  at  that  poor  man  walking,  while 
the  lady  rides.”  So  Our  Lady  got  off 
and  walked  and  St.  Joseph  sat  on  the 
donkey  for  a while.  Later,  another 
traveller  said  “Look  at  that  lazy  man 
sitting  on  the  donkey  while  the  mother 
has  to  walk.”  So  St.  Joseph  and  Our 
Lady  both  walked.  A little  further 
on,  somebody  shouted — “look  at  those 
foolish  people  walking  and  the  donkey 
having  it  so  easy.” 

So  you  see  Buds,  while  I don’t  suppose 
the  story  really  happened,  yet  the  moral 
of  the  story  is  that  you  can’t  please 
everybody.  The  best  thing  is  to  follow 


God’s  law  in  your  conscience  and  don’t  1 
pay  too  much  attention  to  what  people  j 
say.  I 

‘Bye  and  St.  Theresa  bless  you. 

Father  Jim.  I 

ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN  | 
MAIL  BOX  I 

Carole  Mitchell  of  Waterloo,  Ontario,  ! 
writes  to  say  “I  have  enclosed  a measly  I 
35  cents  because  I am  in  debt  for  all 
my  allowances.  Starting  in  June  you  will  il 
receive  much  more  as  every  year  on 
June  1st  (being  my  birthday)  I receive 
10  cents  more.”  Good  girl  Carole — 
just  imagine  how  much  you  will  get  i 
when  you  are  90.  f 

Mathew  McDonald  of  East  Kildonan,  jj 
Manitoba.  “I  planted  pumpkins  in  my  jj 
garden  and  sold  them  at  halloween.” 
Thank  you  Mathew  you  sent  a fine  do-  1} 
nation.  !l 

The  Gelowitz  Family  of  Regina,  j 
Sask.  Denise,  Marvin,  Dale,  Terry,  Rod-  j 
dy  and  Rhonda  save  up  every  month  I 
and  send  a Christmas  Box  for  the  I 
missions.  This  year  they  saved  $15.00.  j 
Wasn’t  that  wonderful!  You  have  a j 
good  Mom  and  Dad  children.  !| 
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A 

CHALLENGE 
TO  LAYMEN 
|AND  WOMEN 

Canadian  Lay  Missioner 
Ron  Gentile, 


‘ ^^here  has  been  a great  deal  written 
lately  about  the  relationship  be- 
I tween  the  laity  and  the  clergy.  But 
what  does  this  mean?  To  the  vast  ma- 
ijority,  it  means  belonging  to  a Church 
[organization,  giving  a few  extra  dollars 
to  a mission  society,  or  perhaps  taking  an 
active  part  in  some  service.  Is  this  all 
; we  can  do  as  laymen  to  help  the 
I Church? 

j There  is  a small  minority  of  people 
who  feel  they  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing more  constructive  and  yet  they 
]do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it.  An 
I example  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
! laity  to  the  Church  is  the  role  played 
by  the  lay  missionaries  who  have 
joined  the  teaching  staff  of  Empan- 
deni  Mission  in  Rhodesia. 

This  mission  is  under  the  director- 
ship of  the  Mariannhill  Fathers  and  it 
has  a high  school  and  teacher  training 
course  for  350  African  boys,  a home- 
craft school  for  100  girls,  six  primary 
schools  and  a clinic  which  serves  the 
needs  of  the  5,000  Africans  who  live 
scattered  throughout  the  mission  pro- 
perty. 


Canadian  Lay  Missioner,  Ron  Gentile,  now 
working  in  Empandeni,  Rhodesia. 


Why  are  these  laymen  and  women 
playing  such  an  important  part  at  Em- 
pandeni, which  is  the  oldest  Catholic 
mission  in  Rhodesia?  The  main  reason 
is  that  most  Africans  have  had  little 
contact  with  White  Christians  other 
than  priests  and  religious.  They  have 
never  seen  Christianity  in  full  practice 
in  a community  where  colour  is  not  a 
bar.  And  this  is  true  of  the  African 
teachers  and  students  at  Empandeni. 
When  I first  arrived  in  November, 
1963,  the  boys  did  not  know  what  I 
was  or  what  to  call  me  — Father  or 
Brother?  When  I explained  to  them 
that  I was  a lay  teacher  who  had  volun- 
teered to  come  to  an  underdeveloped 
country  for  three  years,  they  appeared  to 
be  puzzled  and  amazed.  This  was  some- 
thing new  to  them.  They  were  rather 
suspicious  and  it  took  some  time  to 
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gain  their  confidence,  but  they  now 
feel  free  to  come  at  any  time  to  discuss 
their  personal  problems  or  their  plans 
for  the  future. 

However,  our  greatest  desire  was  to 
make  contact  with  the  African  com- 
munity, especially  v/ith  the  African 
teachers.  This  proved  to  take  a longer 
period  as  the  African  teacher  is  very 
reserved  and  conservative.  The  first 
sign  which  showed  that  we  were  wel- 
comed into  their  group  was  when  we 
were  invited  to  join  the  Rhodesian 
African  Teachers’  Association,  which 
we  readily  accepted.  A few  months 
later  I was  elected  to  the  executive 
office  in  the  Catholic  (African) 
Teachers’  Association.  We  were  the 
first  White  lay  teachers  to  belong  to 
either  of  these  associations  in  our  dis- 
trict. 

During  the  past  three  years  we  lay 
missioners  have  come  a long  way  in 
understanding  and  appreciating  Afri- 
can culture  and  customs.  They  treat  us 
not  as  “the  White  boss”  but  as  their 
counterpart,  and  they  now  realize  that 
we  are  also  laymen  with  the  same  prob- 
lems and  conflicts  to  face  in  a modern 
society.  Sometimes,  as  the  African  is 
too  shy  to  approach  a priest  about  a 
particular  difficulty,  he  often  feels  free 
to  discuss  such  a problem  with  another 
layman  and  this  is  where  we  can  have 
a great  influence. 

The  African  is  anxious  to  try  and 
lead  a better  Christian  life  but  he  needs 
help  and  guidance,  and  most  impor- 
tant, good  example.  There  is  hardly  a 
day  that  goes  by  without  an  African 
asking  one  of  us,  “Why  don’t  more  lay- 
men and  women  come  to  help  us?” 
This  is  a question  that  only  you  can 
answer.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED 


Fr.  Louis  Quinn  is  urgently  in  need  of 
financial  help  to  buy  equipment  for 
Community  Development  and  his  Trade 
School  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25 
will  keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

A car  for  Father  McQuaid.  Our 
former  Superior  General  needs  a car 
to  get  around  the  parish  in  St.  Lucia. 
Can  you  help  him?  Total  cost  of  car  — 
$1,900.00  — Still  needed  $1,167.00. 

Catholic  magazines  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Bill  Matte,  SFM,  Box  67,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies.  Please  send  them  directly, 
and  do  not  send  newspapers. 

Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission 
chapels  (chalice,  ciborium,  vestments, 
linens,  etc.)  Cost — $235.00. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Fr.  Alphonsus  Chafe,  SFM,  is  a New- 
, foundlander  ordained  in  1930.  He  has 
I held  various  posts  in  our  Society,  includ- 
I ing:  Vicar  General,  editor  of  the  maga- 

[j  zine,  and  superior  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  mission.  He  is  now  writing  the 
; history  of  the  Society. 


I Remember 

Twenty  years  ago  I was  pastor  in  the  town  of  Monte  Plata  in  the  Domi- 
nican  Republic.  It  was  my  custom,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  a 
walk  through  the  back  streets  and  visit  the  very  poor  people  who  lived 
in  pretty  miserable  circumstances  in  their  shack-like  homes. 

One  day  I came  upon  a large  family.  The  poor  parents  of  nine  child- 
ren were  not  even  married,  nor  had  they  bothered  to  have  their  children 
baptized.  And  that  is  a rare  thing  in  this  country,  because  no  matter  how 
poor  their  situation,  or  how  loose  their  morals,  most  people  see  to  it 
that  their  offspring  receive  the  sacrament  that  makes  them  Christians  and 
Catholics. 

In  the  difficult  times  of  1965  (due  to  civil  war  and  revolution)  I 
went  back  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  help  out  temporarily,  and,  follow- 
ing the  assasination  of  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon  in  Monte  Plata,  I was  assigned 
to  that  parish.  Looking  over  the  baptismal  register  of  my  early  years  there, 
I was  struck  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  surname  nine  consecutive  times 
under  the  date  of  February  12.  And  I remembered  vividly  how  I had 
persuaded  the  parents  to  have  their  nine  children  baptized  in  a single 
ceremony — with  the  local  doctor  and  his  wife  being  godparents.  The 
children  ranged  from  three  years  to  fifteen,  six  girls  and  three  boys. 

That  family,  with  the  parents  now  married  and  the  number  of  children 
now  thirteen,  is  one  of  the  best  church-going  families  in  town.  The  fifteen 
year-old,  eldest  of  the  group  of  nine  then  baptized,  turned  out  to  be  my 
cook,  who  held  the  job  for  about  two  years.  It  makes  one  glad  to 
remember.  ■ 

Alphonsus  Chafe,  SFM 
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I 


DID  YOU  EVER  TRY  RIDING  A WATER  BUFFALO? 


If  not,  this  little  boy  could  probably 
tell  you  a lot  about  it.  And  if  you’ve 
never  tried  to  run  a mission  parish, 
many  of  our  priests  could  give  you 
some  tips  on  that.  Neither  job  is  as 
easy  as  it  looks. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685 


Why  not  send  us  your  mission  dona- 
tion to  be  used  "wherever  it  is  most 
needed?’’  Then  our  priests  can  de- 
cide, from  their  experience,  how  and 
where  it  should  be  spent.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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WHO  NEEDS  PRAYERS  ANYWAY? 

You  do  — and  so  does  everyone  you  know  and  every- 
body you  don’t  know.  That’s  why  we  think  it  is  a good 
idea  to  remember  in  our  prayers  and  Masses  all  those 
people  who  have  asked  for  our  prayerful  help. 

Those  who  enrol  in  The  Scarboro  Lay  Missionary  Union 
as  perpetual  or  life  members  also  receive  a certificate 
like  the  one  pictured,  assuring  them  of  a remembrance 
in  the  prayers,  Masses  and  merits  of  the  Scarboro 


Fathers. 

Annual  membership  for  one  person $ 1 

Life  membership  for  one  person $10 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  deceased $10 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  living $20 

Life  membership  for  one  family $20 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  family $40 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Horrible  Thought 

T belong  to  a most  insignificant  age  group  — people  in  their  thirties. 
“*■  Older  people  tell  us  we’ll  be  nothing  until  we’re  forty.  Younger 
people  preach  that  you  can’t  trust  anyone  over  thirty.  But  one 
advantage  of  being  in  this  group  is  that  we  can  speak  freely  about 
other  groups  knowing  we  have  nothing  to  lose. 

With  that  in  mind,  let  me  turn  my  attention  to  the  younger  group. 
The  other  day  I picked  up  a magazine  that  had  a most  interesting 
front  cover  — a picture  of  a teenage  group  in  a pose  that  has 
become  a cliche;  a few  bearded  and  long  - haired  types  squatting 
Buddhist  style,  listening  to  another  couple  playing  guitars  and  sing- 
ing. Fine.  But  written  under  the  picture  were  words  that  I presume 
were  spoken  by  a teenager  about  teenagers:  “Don’t  condemn  us, 
just  let  us  be  ourselves.  In  ten  years,  you’ll  see  the  results,  because 
in  ten  years,  we  will  rule  the  world.” 

Well,  I’ve  got  news  for  you  characters:  In  ten  years,  some  of  you 
will  be  lucky  if  you’ve  even  got  jobs.  Don’t  let  the  publicity  you’re 
getting  go  to  your  heads.  I know  that  back  in  January  you  were 
chosen  men  and  women  of  the  year  by  Time  magazine,  but  employers 
want  more  personal  references  than  that.  And  in  spite  of  your 
genuine  enthusiasm  and  imagination,  it  might  just  take  longer  than 
ten  years  to  engineer  your  overthrow  of  the  incumbent  world  leaders. 

Then  there  is  this  to  think  about.  Everything  I read  about  you 
lately  seems  to  be  quite  flattering.  I read  about  your  work  in  under- 
developed countries  and  it’s  “heroic.”  Your  “happenings”  in  coffee 
houses,  I’m  told,  are  “fulfilling;”  your  trends  in  fashion  are  apparently 
“creative;”  and  your  public  demonstrations  are  described  as  “soul- 
inspired.”  It  looks  as  though  you’ve  got  the  world  in  your  hands. 
But  who  is  tacking  all  those  flattering  labels  on  you  and  your  way  of 
life?  I think  it  is  that  gang  over  forty.  It’s  certainly  not  us  knuckle- 
heads in  our  thirties.  And  if  it  is  the  over-forty  types,  why  are  they 
so  complimentary?  I wonder  if  it’s  because  they  are  making  several 
billion  cool  dollars  each  year  on  the  market  they’ve  created  for 
playpen  symbols  of  rebellion  against  their  own  way  of  life. 

Holy  Smokes,  that  would  mean  teenagers  are  just  pawns  in  a 
huge  commercial  game.  That  couldn’t  be  ...  . could  it?  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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THE 

CHRISTIAN 

INFLUENCE 

IN 

JAPAN 

(AIF)  Japanese  Shintoism  and  Bud- 
dhism are  drawing  more  and  more  upon 
the  Christian  way  of  life.  So  said  Fr. 
Joseph  Spae,  C.I.C.M.  director  of 
Oriens  Institute  for  Religious  Research 
in  Tokyo  and  consultor  to  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  for  non-Christians. 

Father  Spae  was  speaking  to  dele- 
gates from  eighteen  nations,  attending 
the  Faith  and  Order  meeting  of  the 
Protestant-organized  East  Asia  Chris- 
tian Conference  held  in  Hong  Kong. 
As  evidence  of  the  increased  Christian 
influence  in  Japan,  Fr.  Spae  listed  the 
following  factors: 

Polls  show  about  3,000,000  who  say 
they  are  Christians,  but  the  total  of 
those  baptized  is  no  more  than 
700,000.  “Who  are  these  2,300,000 
self-styled  followers  of  Christ?”  he 
asked. 

“New”  religions  in  Japan,  which 
enlist  as  many  as  20,000,000  persons, 
show  particularly  strong  Christian  in- 
fluences. 

An  official  guideline  for  Japanese 
teachers  called  “The  Image  of  the  Ideal 
Japanese”  shows  a marked  shift  away 


from  Shinto,  Confucian  or  Buddhist 
ideals  to  those  of  Christianity. 

Students  of  the  Japanese  way  of  life 
say  that  the  “Christianizing”  is  not  the 
result  of  any  effort  by  local  Christians, 
but  rather  a product  of  Japan’s  search- 
ing for  values  from  the  world  outside. 

The  pull  toward  Christianity  con- 
tinues despite  confusion  about  the 
Christian  Churches.  Inquiries  show  that 
Japanese,  in  the  main,  love  and  respect 
Christ,  but  think  Christians  are  harsh 
and  haughty,  so  preoccupied  with  salva- 
tion that  they  forget  human  problems. 

The  Bible  holds  such  an  attraction 
for  Japanese  that  the  country  is  third 
in  the  world,  behind  the  U.S.  and  India, 
in  distribution  of  it. 
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Shinto  priest  leav'ng  Meiji  Shrine,  Tokyo. 


Many  Buddhists  have  adopted  the 
slogan  that  they  are  the  real  Christians 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  because 
“they  love  one  another.” 

While  neither  theology  nor  religious 
history  tells  how  a modern  non-Christian 
nation  like  Japan  will  come  to  accept 
Christianity,  Fr.  Spae  thought  that  his- 
tory in  Japan  proves  “religious  rubbing 
of  minds,  hearts  and  elbows”  has  a two- 
way  effect.  It  makes  local  religions 
examine  their  own  claims  and  forces 
Christianity  to  question  whether  it  is 
everything  it  should  be  to  all  men. 

Christian  penetration  in  Japan  has 
produced  a by  - product,  namely,  a 


weakening  of  certain  older  practices  , 
and  attitudes.  This,  on  the  one  hand,  j 
had  the  negative  effect  of  apathy  to- 
ward religion  in  general,  and  on  the 
other,  a positive  effect  of  replacing  the 
older  “shame”  morality  with  a new 
one  based  on  personal  responsibility.  | 

Father  Spae  said  he  is  convinced 
that  Japan  is  ready  for  a dialogue  with 
Christianity  and  tiiat  he  is  “optimistic  ? 
as  to  its  outcome,  although  I remain 
also  fully  aware,  not  only  of  the  | 
mysterious  nature  of  Christ’s  contact  | 
with  this  nation,  but  also  of  the  somer-  ! 
saults  which  events,  particularly  those 
touching  upon  Christianity,  have  taken  s 
in  the  past.”  f 

He  made  several  suggestions  on  con-  ! 
ducting  the  dialogue.  Calling  attention  1 
to  the  first  need,  of  unity,  he  said:  “we  i 
are  faced  with  the  question  whether,  | 
indeed,  we  preach  the  full  Christ  in  ' 
the  fullness  of  His  Church,”  and 
whether  our  example  of  charity  is  such 
that  non-Christians  could  easily  recog- 
nize us  as  Christ’s  disciples.  He  men- 
tioned several  Protestant-Catholic  meet- 
ings or  joint  studies  as  promising  evid- 
ence of  unity  progress. 

In  his  detailed  examination  of  vari- 
ous Vatican  Council  declarations  that 
relate  to  religious  unity.  Father  Spae 
said: 

“To  the  measure  that  it  succeeded  — 
and  aU  agree  that  this  measure  was  not 
small — ^the  council  received  a signal 
gift  from  God.  To  the  measure  that  it 
fell  short  of  its  goal,  we  are  all  invited 
in  prayerful  study  and  in  actual  contact 
with  the  other  religions,  to  help  the 
Church  reach  a more  satisfactory  ex- 
pression, both  theological  and  mission- 
ary, of  what  she  intends  to  convey.”  ■ 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


I 


IS  THERE  A SHORTAGE  OF  PRIESTS? 


Tn  February  I stated  that  there  were  too  many  people  and  too  few  priests,  but 

now  I read  the  opinion  of  a priest  in  Indiana  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a misuse 
of  priests. 

He  claims  that  too  many  priests  are  working  at  jobs  that  could  be  performed 

I by  lay  men,  such  as  teaching  high  school,  doing  clerical  office  work,  publishing 

II  magazines,  raising  money  by  promotional  methods,  etc. 

No  one,  I think,  will  deny  the  basic  truth  that  priests  are  often  occupying 
: positions  which  a competent  layman  should  and  could  fill,  and  this  is  one  subject 

'i  of  reform  for  the  immediate  future.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  an  unfair  distribu- 
j!  tion  of  manpower  at  times.  The  United  Church  of  Canada  has  installed  a com- 
Ij  puter  in  its  head  office  to  programme  for  a more  even  sharing  of  ministerial  talent. 
'!  It  will  be  possible  by  the  use  of  this  machine  for  the  churches  to  assess  and  locate 
I part-time  help  on  a thoroughly  professional  basis.  This  might  be  a good  idea  for 
;l  the  Catholic  Church  to  adopt. 

But  to  say  that  we  possess  enough  priests  for  all  the  Catholics  of  the  world 
; shows  a complete  lack  of  information  on  the  actual  status  of  the  universal  Church. 
It  is  an  insult  to  the  perspiring  missionaries  in  the  tropics  where  most  of  the  action 
is,  to  state  flippantly  that  a few  dozen  extra  priests  will  quickly  solve  the  problem. 

1 There  is  a shortage  of  priests  today  in  the  Church,  and  even  with  a maximum 
I sharing  of  manpower,  the  Church  still  needs  thousands  more  just  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  What  about  you?  Are  you  willing  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today’s 
missionary  life?  ■ 
i 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB. 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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HOLY  CALLU 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

T Tow  would  you  like  to  be  kicked  in 
^ ^ the  teeth  so  quickly  that  you 
wouldn’t  know  what  had  happened 
until  you  started  picking  them  up  off  the 
floor?  I know  someone  who  could 
do  it  for  you.  And  I know  of  16,190 
others  who  would  also  oblige  if  they 
were  asked.  They  are  the  members  of 
The  Japan  Karate  Association. 

In  the  Japanese  language,  “kara” 
means  “empty,”  and  “te”  means 
“hands.”  ‘‘Karate”  then  literally  means 
“empty  hands,”  and  it  is  the  name  given 
to  the  art  of  empty-handed  self-defence. 
Of  course,  the  practitioners  of  this  art 
can  use  their  hands,  feet,  elbows,  knees, 
etc.,  but  they  must  not  use  any  weapons. 

To  most  Westerners,  the  word  karate 
brings  to  mind  the  thought  of  a cal- 
loused Japanese  breaking  planks  with  a 
blow  from  the  side  of  his  bare  hand. 
The  suggestion  is  that  when  he  is 


through  practicing  on  planks,  he  is 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  break  the 
neck  of  anybody  who  gets  in  his  way. 
Only  half  of  the  picture  is  true.  It  is 
literally  true  that  a master  of  karate  can 
with  a single  deadly  blow  from  his  bare 
hand  or  foot  break  a plank  that  would 
take  considerably  longer  to  cut  through 
with  a power  saw.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
he  is  always  looking  for  chances  to  break 
human  bodies  in  the  same  way. 

The  study  of  karate  is  a training  in 
character  development.  It  is  a deadly 
serious  approach  to  a peaceful,  almost 
religious,  way  of  life.  It  originated  in 
China,  was  further  developed  in  Okin- 
awa, and  since  its  introduction  to  Japan 
in  1922,  has  consistently  gained  popu- 
larity in  that  country.  In  fact,  many 
Westerners  think  of  Japan  as  the  home 
of  karate,  and  while  that  is  not  so, 
Japan  is  as  good  a country  as  any  to  see 
it  at  its  best  and  to  learn  something  of 
its  meaning. 
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On  my  visit  to  Japan  last  year,  I was 
privileged  to  meet  Mr.  Masatomo 
Takagi,  managing  director  and  chief 
secretary  of  The  Japan  Karate  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  courteous,  spoke  Eng- 
lish, and  was  sincerely  anxious  to  help 
visitors  interested  in  learning  something 
about  karate.  His  office  was  in  the 
association’s  headquarters,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  greeted  Fr.  Mike  Cox  and 
me. 

Mr.  Takagi  was  a well  built,  sturdy 
man  in  his  mid-fifties.  His  tough  hands 
and  serious  manner  were  only  slightly 
disturbing,  especially  when  his  polite 
bow  and  smile  suggested  that  he  was 
not  about  to  practice  his  frightening  art 
on  us.  Over  a cup  of  Japanese  tea, 
served  by  his  kimono-clad  secretary, 
Mr.  Takagi  spoke  to  us  about  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  karate. 

“The  recent  development  of  material 
civilization  is  so  outstanding,”  he  said, 
“that  people  can  now  fly  over  space. 


But  on  the  other  hand,  spiritual  civiliza- 
tion is  making  no  progress,  or  even 
seems  to  be  declining.  I wonder  if 
religion  can  save  the  situation. 

“We  have  many  methods  of  mental 
training  in  Japan.  Zen  is  one  of  them. 
Karate  is  said  to  be  a moving  Zen.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  originator  of  karate 
was  a Zen  priest,  Daruma.  Karate  is 
now  contributing  something  to  building 
up  human  character.” 

The  practitioners  of  karate  do  not 
want  to  be  strong  street  fighters;  they 
want  to  be  truly  gentle  people.  But 
they  believe  that  the  strength  that 
gentleness  and  restraint  demand  can 
only  be  built  up  through  a program  of 
rigorous  physical  and  mental  exercises. 
They  admit  that  this  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain in  words,  but  they  argue  that  the 
rest  of  us  will  never  know  the  spiritual 
calm  and  peace  of  mind  that  follow  a 
perspiring  karate  workout. 

Before  the  karate  student  learns  any- 
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thing  about  its  techniques,  he  must 
clearly  understand  its  five  purposes:  ( 1 ) 
to  seek  perfection  of  character;  (2)  to 
learn  to  be  faithful;  (3)  to  discipline 
himself;  (4)  to  develop  a respect  for 
others;  (5)  to  learn  to  restrain  from  all 
violent  behaviour.  The  student  must 
meditate  on  these  five  points  before  and 
after  each  training  session. 

He  is  also  continually  reminded  of 
the  importance  of  modesty  in  his 
attitude.  Physical  strength  is  never  to 
be  displayed  proudly.  Instead,  the  con- 
quest of  oneself  is  proposed  as  the  final 
aim  of  karate. 

Although  there  is  a well  developed 
philosophy  behind  the  karate  move- 
ment, students  are  not  required  to  take 
formal  classes  in  it.  The  few  basic 
ideals  need  only  be  repeated  and  con- 
sidered seriously  and  often.  Mr.  Takagi 
explained  that  the  philosophical  mean- 
ing of  it  all  comes  through  in  the  pain- 
ful physical  training  that  karate  in- 
volves. The  more  competent  the  student 
becomes  in  the  physical  techniques  of 
the  art,  the  more  he  will  come  to  under- 
stand the  way  of  life  they  open  up  to 
him. 

As  Mr.  Takagi  explained  all  this, 
Fr.  Cox  and  I were  continually  dis- 
tracted by  terrifying  screams  coming 
from  the  gymnasium  which  adjoins  his 
office.  Eventually,  and  with  typical 
graciousness,  he  ushered  us  towards  the 
gym  to  watch  the  students  in  their  exer- 
cises. We  removed  our  shoes  at  the 
door,  put  on  slippers  and  took  seats 
from  which  we  could  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

About  thirty  barefoot  students,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Takagi’s  delicate  secretary 
who  had  disappeared  after  serving  the 
tea,  all  dressed  in  loose-fitting  karate 


suits,  were  snapping  to  the  commands 
of  a young  Japanese  instructor.  The 
students  ranged  in  age  from  about 
eighteen  to  thirty  and  every  one  of  them 
was  intensely  serious.  The  instructor, 
like  all  those  belonging  to  The  Japan 
Karate  Association,  was  a university 
graduate,  about  twenty-five  years  old, 
not  exceptionally  big,  but  well  built, 
perfectly  poised,  self-confident  and  in 
excellent  physical  condition. 

The  training  sessions  last  for  an 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes  — uninter- 
rupted. And  we  were  told  that  many  of 
the  students  like  to  practice  privately 
before  and  after  that.  The  formal  work- 
out is  roughly  divided  as  follows:  five 
minutes  of  silent  meditation  followed 
by  ten  minutes  of  warm-up  exercises; 
thirty  minutes  of  basic  exercises,  e.g., 
punching,  blocking,  kicking,  etc. ; twenty 
minutes  of  directed  sparring  with  an 
opponent;  fifteen  minutes  of  free-style 
sparring.  The  session  concludes  with 
another  period  of  silent  meditation  be- 
fore the  students  bow  a polite  farewell 
to  their  instructor. 

Any  one  of  these  class  periods  would 
completely  exhaust  a person  in  less  than 
su{>erb  physical  condition.  Students  are 
required  to  do  as  many  as  one  hundred 
chin-high  kicks  with  a single  leg,  with- 
out a pause.  Beginners  who  can’t  kick 
that  high  or  that  often  are  lined  with 
their  backs  to  a wall  while  the  instructors 
or  other  students  force  their  legs,  one  at 
a time,  as  high  as  their  muscles  and 
ligaments  can  stretch  — no  matter  how 
much  pain  it  causes.  At  other  times, 
their  feet  are  twisted  beyond  what  seems 
humanly  tolerable,  and  their  hands, 
elbows,  knees  and  shoulders  are  pain- 
fully worked  on  to  make  them  cal- 
loused weapons  of  self  defense.  Visitors 
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seeing  this  for  the  first  time,  as  were 
Fr.  Cox  and  I,  will  almost  certainly  be 
amazed  at  the  instructor’s  apparently 
complete  indifference  to  the  agony  of 
young  students  being  put  to  such  pain. 

The  results  of  this  physical  ordeal  are 
amazing.  Proficient  students,  and  of 
course,  the  instructors,  can  use  their  feet, 
knees  and  elbows  with  the  speed  and 
accuracy  with  which  a boxer  would  use 
his  fists.  From  a standing  position,  a 
karate  expert  can  kick  a man  in  the 
throat  so  quickly  that  it  is  humanly 
impossible  to  see  the  complete  action 
— even  if  you  have  been  told  in  advance 
to  watch  for  it.  Mr.  Takagi  asked  the 
instructor  to  demonstrate  this  for  us. 

A student  and  the  instructor  stood 
facing  each  other,  about  five  feet  apart. 
There  was  a moment  of  still  silence, 
then  the  instructor,  with  a frightening 
scream,  leaped  into  the  air  until  his 
hips  were  at  a level  with  the  student’s 
throat.  From  that  position,  in  a split 
second,  he  rolled  slightly  to  one  side, 
kicked  his  leg  out  parallel  to  the  floor 
aiming  his  foot  at  the  throat,  then  fell 
back  to  the  floor  where  he  landed 
squarely  and  perfectly  balanced.  It  was 
all  over  in  an  instant. 

In  training  sessions,  of  course,  there 
is  no  physical  contact  in  kicks  and 
punches  like  that.  The  foot,  fist  or  elbow 
stops  a hairsbreadth  from  an  impact 
that  would  be  at  least  sickening,  at  most 
deadening. 

It  takes  a student  a long  time  to 
reach  the  degree  of  competence  demon- 
strated by  the  instructor.  For  the  first 
two  months  of  his  training  he  must  drill 
three  times  a week.  Then  he  will  be 
put  on  a special  course  to  be  examined 
every  two  months  until  he  reaches  a 
stage  where  he  needs  personal,  indi- 


vidual instruction.  During  this  final 
period,  he  must  drill  for  an  hour  every 
day. 

According  to  Dr.  Takehiko  Sakai, 
M.D.,  “through  the  formal  exercises  of 
karate,  all  parts  of  the  body,  including 
joints,  muscles,  nerves  and  internal 
mechanisms,  will  be  reorganized  into  a 
more  ideal  unity  ...  It  will  make  it 
possible  to  get  free  control  over  the 
muscles  and  joints  which  are  not  daily 
used.  ...  It  requires  not  only  a con- 
centration of  physical  abilities,  but  also 
a concentration  of  mind.” 

Dr.  Sakai  also  feels  confident  that  the 
effort  required  in  karate  training  can 
restore  physical  and  mental  health  to 
people  who  have  lost  their  balance  in 
the  confusion  of  modern  civilization. 
He  says,  “it  can  give  them  confidence 
instead  of  an  inferiority  complex.” 

Apparently  more  and  more  people  in 
the  world  are  being  convinced  by  the 
promoters  of  karate.  The  first  karate 
gym  was  opened  in  Japan  in  1936,  and 
in  1955  The  Japan  Karate  Association 
was  formed.  Today  there  are  16,190 
members  belonging  to  300  branches  of 
the  association  in  Japan.  An  additional 
5,000  members  belong  to  affiliate  clubs 
in  The  United  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
Brazil,  Great  Britain,  West  Germany, 
Belgium,  France,  South  Africa,  Indo- 
nesia and  The  Philippines;  and  karate 
gyms  are  being  operated  in  thirty-seven 
different  countries. 

So  take  warning.  Before  you  pick  a 
fight  with  anyone,  look  at  the  calluses 
on  his  hands,  elbows,  shoulders,  knees 
and  feet.  If  he  seems  to  have  more 
than  he  might  have  developed  playing 
checkers,  don’t  take  a chance.  It  may 
take  him  only  a split  second  to  break 
you  in  half.  ■ 
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JUST  AS 
I HAD 
EXPECTED 

Frederick  Wong,  SFM 

'Vyrell,  I have  just  completed  my  first 
six  months  in  Guyana,  and  during 
this  time  I have  had  the  wonderful 
opportunity  of  experiencing  many  of 
the  talked-about  and  taught-about  situa- 
tions which  our  own  Scarboro  Fathers 
tried  to  convey  to  us  during  our  semin- 
ary training.  Between  the  lectures  re- 
ceived at  the  seminary  in  mission 
anthropology  and  the  bits  of  information 


offered  from  priests  formerly  stationed 
in  Guyana,  I found  myself  adequately 
prepared  for  the  sudden  changes  in 
climate,  culture  and  language.  For  my- 
self, I discovered  that  Guyana  was 
almost  as  I had  expected  it  to  be  and 
I was  not  disappointed  in  the  least. 

The  Guyanese  people  on  the  whole 
are  friendly,  casual,  rhythmic,  talented 
people,  ever  ready  for  witty  conversa- 
tion, seeing  humour  in  all  phases  of  life. 
This  I have  found  to  be  true  especially 
since  I have  been  assigned  to  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima  Parish  and  have  witnessed  a 
number  of  excellent  plays  produced  and 
put  on  by  the  members  of  the  Young 
Peoples’  Club  and  the  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine  (C.C.D.).  To  me 
they  are  born  actors,  eager  to  contribute 
their  own  personal  brand  of  humour  and 
wit. 

They  are  also  endowed  with  an  innate 
ability  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  any- 
thing that  resembles  musical  rhythm  and 
they  certainly  give  themselves  adequate 
time  in  the  evenings  to  develop  this 
rhythmic  virtue.  At  our  last  dance, 
sponsored  by  the  Youth  Club,  with  live 
music,  Guyanese-style,  supplied  by  a 
popular  string  band  known  as  “Bumble 
and  his  Saints,”  the  youth  commenced 
to  dance  around  7 : 30  in  the  evening  and 
continued  until  2:00  in  the  morning;  if 
Bumble  and  his  Saints  had  continued  to 
play,  I am  sure  the  gang  would  have 
kept  on  going  until  sunrise. 

However,  at  Fatima  parish,  every- 
thing is  not  geared  for  amusement,  al- 
though with  youth  I have  discovered 
that  this  aspect  of  recreation  must  never 
be  left  out  of  their  curriculum.  With  the 
C.C.D.  in  our  parish  we  have  been 
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l'  able  to  take  a thorough  census  of  the 
I'  five  districts  which  come  directly  under 
I our  care.  Two  of  these  districts,  Wort- 

! manville  and  Lodge,  are  my  own 

personal  charges.  The  C.C.D.  in  this 
j parish  has  been  in  operation  for  a 

I number  of  years  and  because  of  this  we 

I I have  the  organizational  facilities  to  aid 
|i  the  other  parishes  in  Georgetown  in 
r establishing  similar  parish  units. 

At  present  we  have  two  Carmelite 
nuns  and  two  lay  American  papal 
workers  assisting  the  parish  in  teaching 
Catholic  doctrine  to  Catholic  children  in 
three  of  our  Catholic  schools  and  in 
various  centres  for  children  who  are  not 
attending  Catholic  schools.  The  bishop 
was  so  impressed  with  the  work  at 
I Fatima  Parish  that  he  personally  called 
a meeting  of  the  clergy  to  encourage 
other  parishes  to  establish  the  C.C.D. 

For  their  Christmas  project,  the  youth 
of  this  parish  obtained  a large  truck, 
borrowed  from  a local  firm,  which  was 
used  to  transport  a mixed  group  of  carol 
singers  to  the  various  institutions  of  this 
city  with  the  hope  of  bringing  Christmas 
to  those  who  were  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  celebrating  the  birth  of 
j Our  Saviour  at  home  with  their  own 
families. 

The  Cultural  Committee  held  a 
Christmas  play  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
school  hall.  It  was  decided  that  admis- 
sion should  be  charged  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  costuming  and  the  erecting 
of  stage  props.  This  entire  play,  written, 
produced  and  directed  by  the  members 
of  the  Youth  Club  was  indicative  of  the 
tremendous  talent  of  the  Catholic  youth 
in  Guyana.  Matched  with  an  intense 
enthusiasm,  it  will  mould  them  into 
future  leaders  in  Guyanese  society. 


In  spite  of  what  seems  to  be  an  action- 
packed,  full-time  apostolate,  I still  find 
time  to  get  away  once  in  a while  to  visit 
my  fellow  priests  stationed  in  the  five 
parishes  strung  along  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Guyanese  coastline.  Twice  I have 
had  occasion  to  visit  Springlands,  the 
parish  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  where 
Fathers  Joseph  Young,  SFM,  and  Albert 
Felix,  SFM,  are  stationed.  My  first 
visit  to  Springlands  was  made  with 
Fr.  Hugh  Sharkey,  SFM,  to  attend  one 
of  our  monthly  conferences;  it  was  at 
this  meeting  that  I was  oflficially  assigned 
to  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Parish.  It  was 
also  at  this  meeting  that  Fr.  Frank 
Thornley,  SFM,  our  regional  superior, 
announced  the  official  opening  of  two 
new  parishes,  one  in  Hopetown  and  the 
other  in  Black  Bush  Polder. 

On  my  second  trip  to  Port  Mourant, 
I drank  for  the  first  time,  water  from 
coconuts  freshly  plucked  from  the  trees 
gracing  the  church  property.  I believe  I 
went  all  out  that  day  and  had  four  coco- 
nuts and  by  the  time  I had  finished  my 
fourth  I couldn’t  remember  whether  I 
felt  like  one  or  looked  like  one. 

On  this  same  trip  I called  in  at  the 
parish  in  New  Amsterdam  in  late  after- 
noon and  Fr.  Ted  Morris,  SFM,  invited 
me  out  to  his  weekly  showing  of  film 
strips  which  is  a part  of  his  catechetical 
program.  By  the  time  we  packed  all  the 
necessary  equipment  in  the  Landrover 
and  headed  out  to  a vacant  lot  some  three 
miles  out  of  town,  it  was  already  dark; 
and  once  that  sun  sets  in  Guyana  the 
mosquitoes  have  a field  day.  That  night 
in  the  open  field,  the  mosquitoes  hit  a 
jackpot  and  I am  sure  that  everyone  of 
those  pests  was  successful  in  discovering 
that  I must  have  been  brought  along  for 
dessert  for  that  night’s  showing.  B 
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ANYONE  FOR  MEXICO? 


Canadian  university  student  (far  left)  directs  field  day  for  Mexican  students. 


'J^his  May,  two  groups  of  Canadian 
university  students  will  go  to  Mexico 
to  work  for  six  weeks  each  in  under- 
developed areas.  The  students  are  all 
members  of  a volunteer  group  known 
as  CIASP  (Conference  on  Inter- 
American  Student  Projects). 

Working  mainly  in  four  towns,  Pisa- 
flores,  San  Nicolas,  Xochicoatlan  and 
Tianguistengo  and  surrounding  vill- 
ages in  the  state  of  Hidalgo  the  students 
are  assigned  to  various  humanitarian 
tasks.  For  example,  last  year  several 


of  them  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography  and  Spanish  in 
primitive  schools  which  may  now  be 
replaced  by  government  schools  be- 
cause of  the  interest  shown  by  the 
people  in  education. 

Many  of  the  girls  visited  village 
homes  to  instruct  the  families  in  the 
basics  of  domestic  hygiene  and  the 
treatment  of  simple  sicknesses  and 
injuries.  At  the  same  time,  the  boys 
concentrated  on  setting  up  vegetable 
gardens  to  instruct  people  in  their 
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I Two  loveable  reasons  why  Canadian  univer 
I sity  students  choose  to  work  in  Mexico. 


i 

cultivation  and  also  to  provide  them 
j with  foods  they  require  for  a more 
I nutritious  diet. 

Besides  the  encouraging  results  of 
these  specific  projects,  the  students 
also  felt  that  their  presence  contributed 
I to  international  and  intercultural 
understanding.  It  was  a mutually 
j profitable  experience  — the  Mexicans 
I and  the  Canadians  are  both  better 
people  for  it.  Naturally,  they  hope 
that  this  summer’s  project  will  be  as 
j successful.  ■ 

I 


o 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED 


New  typewriter  needed  by  Fr.  Gerald 
Donovan  in  his  parish  in  Dominican 
Republic.  His  old  one  is  worn  out.  He 
needs  it  for  his  catechetical,  lay  apos- 
tolic, cursillo  work  and  to  prepare  his 
weekly  bulletin.  Cost  — $145.00. 

Fr.  Louis  Quinn  is  urgently  in  need  of 
financial  help  to  buy  equipment  for 
Community  Development  and  his  Trade 
School  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  Guyana,  St.  Vincent,  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25  will 
keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month, 

A car  for  Father  McQuaid.  Our 
former  Superior  General  needs  a car 
to  get  around  the  parish  in  St.  Lucia. 
Can  you  help  him?  Total  cost  of  car — 
$1,900.00  — Still  needed  $995.00. 

Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission 
chapels  (chalice,  ciborium,  vestments, 
linens,  etc.)  Cost  — $235.00. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Village  of  Ocoa,  for  whose  people  th< 


country.  Both  the  poverty  and  the 
aridity  are  starkly  evident.  Our  intro- 
duction to  both,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  there  last  summer,  came  when  we 
stopped  at  Azua  on  the  way  to  Padre 
Las  Casas.  The  heat  was  oppressive, 
and  the  ride  had  been  long,  dusty  and 
bumpy.  The  pastor  of  Azua,  Fr.  Joe 
Curcio,  greeted  us  cordially  and 
guessed  that  we  would  probably  like 
nothing  better  than  a cool  shower. 
There  was  only  one  problem  — there 
was  no  water.  The  town  reservoir  was 
bone  dry. 

I guess  our  disappointment  was 
obvious,  because  Fr.  Curcio  immedi- 


NEW  HOPE  For 

LAS  CASAS 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


Fr.  Smith  (right)  in  his  experimental  farm. 


«,r-pjjis  p^j.^  country  is  very 

poor  and  very  dry.  Even  in  good 
times,  it  looks  like  desert  for  about 
six  months  of  the  year;  and  for  the 
last  five  years  we’ve  been  suffering 
from  a drought.  The  only  real  rain 
we’ve  had  in  that  time  was  in  1963 
when  Hurricane  Flora  hit  us,  and  it 
did  so  much  damage  the  people  are 
still  trying  to  get  over  it.”  The  speaker 
was  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  SFM,  at  that 
time  pastor  of  Padre  Las  Casas, 
Dominican  Republic. 

Fr.  Smith’s  description  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  his  reaction  to  it,  are  com- 
mon in  that  southwestern  part  of  the 
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limental  farm  was  originally  set  up. 


ately  suggested  that  if  we  really  wanted 
to  wash  up,  we  could  take  his  little 
truck,  throw  a couple  of  barrels  in  the 
back  and  drive  on  for  about  another 
twenty  minutes  to  a banana  plantation 
equipped  with  its  own  pumping  system. 
The  owner  allows  the  local  people  to 
take  water  — especially  on  days  when 
the  town  reserves  dry  up.  Well,  that’s 
just  what  we  did.  We  washed  up  at  the 
plantation  and  brought  a couple  of 
barrels  of  water  back  for  use  at  the 
house. 

After  that  introduction  to  the  dry 
part  of  the  country,  it  wasn’t  hard  for 
Fr.  Curcio  to  convince  us  that  the 


A boy  from  Guayabal,  typical  of  thousands 
in  Fr.  Smith’s  Dominican  Republic  parish 
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farmers  in  the  area  have  a difficult 
time  irrigating  their  land.  And  that  as 
a result,  they  have  poor  crops  and  very 
little  income. 

In  the  little  villages  within  Fr. 
Curcio’s  parish,  we  saw  some  of  the 
most  disheartening  poverty  we  were  to 
see  anywhere  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. The  village  of  Pueblo  Viejo  is  an 
example.  In  English,  the  name  of  this 
village  means  “The  Old  Town,”  and 
it  is  so  named  because  Christopher 
Columbus’  son  Diego  founded  a town 
there  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the 
country  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
ruins  of  those  first  buildings  are  still 
evident  in  the  town.  And  judging  from 
the  old  stone  walls,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  early  settlers  lived  more  luxuriously 
than  the  people  living  there  today. 
There  are  no  streets  in  Pueblo  Viejo, 
and  the  huts  are  arranged  in  no  definite 
order.  They  look  as  though  they  had 
come  together  quite  by  accident  to 
form  a community.  The  only  thing 
they  have  in  common  is  dilapidation. 
Some  of  them  are  literally  held  up  by 
poles  propped  against  the  sides.  They 
are  made  out  of  palm  boards,  mud 
plaster,  old  Coca-Cola  signs  and  any- 
thing else  the  people  have  been  able 
to  find. 

The  dust  which  covers  the  ground 
blows  with  the  slightest  breeze  into 
choking  clouds  that  settle  in  dull  grey 
layers  on  everything  in  sight. 

There  is  a depressing  silence  in 
Pueblo  Viejo.  Even  the  children  are 
not  the  laughing,  happy  types  we  had 
grown  used  to  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. It  is  almost  as  though  they 
realized  that  half  of  them  would  die 
from  malnutrition  or  parasites  before 
they  could  grow  out  of  childhood.  We 


saw  several  of  them  playing  in  a dirty  ' 
little  creek  that  twists  through  the 
town  like  a cruel  reminder  to  the  | 
people  that  there  is  such  a thing  as 
water  in  the  world.  Playing  with  the 
children  in  that  creek  were  a few  goats 
and  pigs,  and  a little  further  upstream 
some  women  were  doing  their  laundry.  \ 
There  is  always  a temptation  to 
exaggerate  when  describing  poverty. 
But  in  the  case  of  Pueblo  Viejo,  the 
problem  is  not  to  avoid  exaggeration,  i 
but  somehow  to  describe  accurately  a j 
situation  that  can  only  be  vaguely  I 
imagined  by  people  who  have  never  1 
seen  anything  like  it.  j 

To  say  that  Azua  is  the  poorest  of  j 
Scarboro’s  parishes  in  the  Dominican  \ 
Republic  as  it  is,  is  really  to  split  hairs,  j 
When  poverty  reaches  the  point  where  | 
families  live  in  crude  little  shacks,  with  | 
never  enough  to  eat,  very  little  to  wear,  j 
and  no  hope  of  changing  any  of  it, 
then  the  further  degrees  of  poverty 
they  can  reach  become  meaningless. 
Therefore,  to  give  the  poverty  crown  to 
Azua  is  not  to  say  that  the  poor  people 
in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Padre 
Las  Casas  are  much  better  off.  They 
are  also  living  in  shacks,  most  of  their 
children  also  die  from  malnutrition  or 
parasites,  and  many  of  them  still  have 
very  little  hope.  But  for  some,  things 
are  beginning  to  look  a little  better. 

Fr.  Robert  Smith  was  at  that  time 
the  pastor  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  He 
had  come  to  that  parish  in  1964, 
having  been  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
since  1959.  Long  before  his  arrival 
in  the  parish,  he  had  been  aware  of  its 
poverty.  He  had  known,  for  example, 
that  the  average  labourer  could  only 
hope  to  earn  as  much  as  $2.00  a day. 
He  had  known  that  it  was  a farming 
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While  improvements  are  encouraging,  there  is  still  too  much  frightening  poverty. 


district  but  that  the  farmers  had  come 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  one  crop 
each  — beans,  coffee  or  peanuts.  But 
he  had  not  been  able  to  figure  out  in 
advance  of  his  arrival,  any  solution  to 
the  situation.  That’s  what  he  was  work- 
ing on  when  we  met  him. 

In  being  sent  to  Padre  Las  Casas,  Fr. 
Smith  was  fortunate  in  that  he  was  able 
to  carry  on  the  socio-economic  reforms 
that  Fr.  Louis  Quinn,  SFM,  the  former 
pastor,  had  started.  In  his  four  years 
in  that  parish,  Fr.  Quinn  had  educated 
the  people  through  short  courses  in  the 
principles  of  credit  unions  and  co- 
operatives. He  had  organized  many  of 
the  farmers’  leagues  and  co-operatives, 
and  had  encouraged  them  to  take  the 
initiative  in  their  own  reform  programs. 

With  that  beginning,  the  farmers,  en- 
couraged and  further  directed  by  Fr. 


Smith,  had  organized  themselves  into 
seventeen  farmers’  leagues,  eight  credit 
unions,  two  consumer  co-operatives  and 
three  production  units.  “In  any  given 
league  or  co-operative,”  says  Fr.  Smith, 
“you  are  not  going  to  find  too  many 
highly  competent  people.  So  last  May, 
we  had  a meeting  to  elect  a committee 
of  seven,  to  supervise  the  overall  man- 
agement of  all  the  leagues  and  co- 
operatives. In  that  way,  our  seven  best 
men  became  responsible  to  some  degree 
for  the  whole  operation.” 

It  seemed  imperative  to  Fr.  Smith, 
before  starting  anything  else,  to  solve 
the  credit  problems  of  farmers  who 
were  too  poor  to  purchase  the  materials 
they  needed  to  improve  their  farms. 
These  men  couldn’t  borrow  from  local 
money  lenders  because  the  interest  on  a 
loan  sometimes  ran  as  high  as  240%. 
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The  road  to  Guayabal  is  rough,  and  it  involves  crossing  this  river  a dozen  times. 


If  the  farmer  chose  to  borrow  seed 
instead  of  money,  he  was  required  to 
return  two  bags  of  seed  for  every  one 
he  borrowed  — within  four  months’ 
time.  Farmers  also  had  the  choice  of 
borrowing  money  for  seeding  if  they 
promised  to  sell  their  harvest  to  the 
lender,  at  approximately  one-third  of  its 
estimated  value. 

All  of  these  unjust  systems  made  it 
impossible  for  the  farmers  to  improve 
their  standard  of  living.  And  it  made 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  priest  to 
do  something  about  it.  The  present 
system  of  credit  unions  and  co-opera- 
tives in  the  parish  of  Padre  Las  Casas 
makes  it  possible  for  a farmer  to  borrow 
the  money  he  needs  to  cultivate  his  land 
and  raise  his  crops;  and  it  also  educates 
him  to  save  some  of  his  harvest  proceeds 
to  lend  to  other  farmers  through  the 
credit  union.  So  besides  the  economic 


benefits,  the  system  is  an  exercise  in 
Christian  charity  and  a proof  to  the 
farmers  that  by  working  together,  they 
can  do  something  about  their  poverty. 

“You  have  to  realize  too,”  says  Fr. 
Smith,  “that  the  people  running  these 
things  have  only  a grade  four,  five  or  six 
education.  In  this  town  there  are  only 
about  eight  or  ten  people  who  have 
more  than  a grade-eight  education. 
There  had  never  been  a high  school 
here  until  we  started  ours.  Many  of  our 
community  leaders  are  now  writing 
their  grade-school  exams.  These  are 
married  people  with  families;  some  of 
them  come  to  school  in  the  evenings,  but 
others  just  go  to  class  with  the  children 
during  the  day.  They  don’t  feel  em- 
barrassed. They  realize  their  need  for 
education.” 

I questioned  Fr.  Smith  on  the  high 
school  he  was  able  to  start.  “That’s  an 
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l'  interesting  story,”  he  said.  “Our  town 
is  small  — only  about  3,500  people  — 
, but  it  was  very  much  involved  in  the 
, revolution  of  1965.  I was  afraid  at  that 
time  of  what  the  Communist  influence 
II  might  do,  especially  among  our  young 
II  people  who  had  nothing  to  do  all  day. 
►j  So  we  set  about  trying  to  get  a high 
Ij  school  established  so  that  they  would 
' have  a chance  to  occupy  their  time. 

“We  were  able  to  get  two  lay  sisters, 
and  a man  in  town  loaned  us  a building. 

, I had  received  a box  of  medicine  from 
' Nova  Scotia,  so  we  took  the  boards 
from  the  box,  laid  them  over  stone 
;i  blocks  and  used  them  as  benches, 
j Some  students  borrowed  a few  chairs 
i from  a local  bar,  and  that  was  our  high 
i school.  It  wasn’t  much,  but  believe  it 
or  not,  twenty-four  people  showed  up 
I for  school  the  next  morning,  and  sixteen 
came  for  the  evening  session. 

“Those  who  came  in  the  evening 
i were  mostly  adults  who  had  to  work 
: during  the  day.  Some  of  them  were 
married,  and  all  of  them  were  very 
enthusiastic.  This  school  is  going  to 
grow  like  crazy  if  we  can  just  keep  up 
with  it,  because  the  rural  communities 
I are  pushing  ahead  in  their  grade-school 
I education.  In  two  or  three  years  time, 
all  kinds  of  young  people  will  be  coming 
in  from  the  country  to  go  to  high  school 
i here. 

“Besides  those  getting  their  grade- 
school  and  high-school  education,  we 
continually  send  people  away  to  take 
short,  specialized  courses.  Our  four 
leading  men  took  six-week  courses  in 
Miami  and  that  has  been  a tremendous 
help  to  them.  Right  now  we  have  five 
men  taking  courses  in  pig  production; 
six  others  are  up  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  studying  community  de- 


velopment. With  all  they  are  learning 
about  production  methods,  we  are  ex- 
pecting to  sell  $ 1 00,000  worth  of  coffee 
this  year,  through  the  co-operative.” 

There  is  another,  extremely  practical 
side  to  the  education  being  offered  the 
farmers  of  Padre  Las  Casas.  At  the 
edge  of  town,  on  the  only  road  coming 
in  from  the  mountains,  there  is  a 
brilliant  green  section  of  land  which 
breaks  the  dusty  monotony  of  the  rest 
of  the  landscape.  This  is  an  experi- 
mental farm  started  by  Fr.  Quinn,  now 
carried  on  by  Fr.  Smith. 

The  land  had  at  one  time  been  used 
for  rice  farming,  but  had  for  recent 
years  been  left  fallow  — it  was  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  homes 
but  the  town  never  got  around  to  it. 
There  was  a canal  running  behind  the 
plot  of  land,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  canal  was  a village  of  shanties 
in  which  some  of  the  poorest  people 
in  the  area  lived.  “It  seemed  rather 
obvious,”  says  Fr.  Smith,  “to  give 
those  poor  people  a chance  to  work 
on  that  unused  land.  There  are  about 
thirty  acres  out  there,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  credit  unions,  the  co-operatives 
and  the  Co-operative  Institute  in  the 
capital,  Fr.  Quinn  and  the  farmers  were 
able  to  seed  it  with  peanuts  and  corn 
— staple  foods  of  the  people. 

“Fr.  Quinn  also  got  agronomists  to 
come  in  and  teach  the  people  on  that 
land,  and  they’ve  done  alright  on  it.  We 
have  been  able  to  carry  the  idea  a little 
further  since  then.  Now  we  have 
several  smaller,  but  similar,  experi- 
mental plots  set  up  on  poor  farms 
scattered  around  the  countryside.  The 
farmers  can  learn  on  their  own  land.  I 
think  this  is  an  important  step  forward. 
And  the  farmers  have  picked  up  more 
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interest.  Some  of  them  have  grouped 
together  and  hired  their  own  agronomist 
to  come  out  and  teach  them.” 

As  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
enthusiasm  generated  in  some  of  the 
poor,  remote  villages,  Fr.  Smith  spoke 
about  the  little  town  of  Guayabal.  The 
community  itself  has  a population  of 
about  3,000,  but  the  district  includes 
almost  10,000  people.  These  people 
had  been  exploited  terribly  in  the  past 
and  their  spirit  was  almost  broken. 
Through  a combination  of  natural  dis- 
asters and  social  injustice,  it  had  become 
one  of  the  most  destitute  areas  of  the 
country. 

Fr.  Quinn,  during  his  four  years  as 
pastor,  worked  as  closely  as  he  could 
with  the  people  of  Guayabal,  particu- 
larly trying  to  educate  them  and  inspire 
them  to  work  together  to  pull  themselves 
out  of  their  misery.  Fr.  Smith,  since  his 
arrival,  did  the  same  thing.  The  result 
is  that  today  Guayabal  is  one  of  the 
most  socially  enlightened  areas  of  the 
country  and  the  people  are  pushing 
ahead  in  all  directions. 

Says  Fr.  Smith,  “they  built  their  own 
six-room  school  and  persuaded  the 
government  to  send  them  teachers.  Their 
local  leaders  are  all  going  to  school. 
They  built  their  own  dispensary.  They 
set  up  a credit  union,  a producers’  and 
consumers’  co-operative  and  a farmers’ 
league.  Through  their  credit  union 
savings  they  have  paid  an  agronomist 
to  come  in  and  teach  them  farming 
methods. 

“Last  May,  when  it  was  seeding  time, 
they  had  no  seed.  So  fifteen  of  them 
arranged  a meeting  with  the  Agricultural 
Bank  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
asked  for  a loan.  They  not  only  got 
their  loan,  but  as  a result  of  that  meet- 


ing, the  Agricultural  Bank  has  estab- 
lished a precedent  of  granting  loans  to 
co-operative  institutions  in  the  country. 

So  because  of  a decision  made  by  a few 
peasant  farmers  under  a tree  in  Guaya- 
bal, co-operatives  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  be  helped.” 

Fr.  Smith  is  naturally  excited  by  the 
changes  he  can  see  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  He  is  particularly  enthused 
about  the  way  they  have  learned  to  take 
the  initiative  in  their  own  reform  pro- 
grams. “Once  they  get  started,”  he  says, 
“the  people  carry  the  ball  themselves, 
and  we  have  a hard  time  keeping  up  to  | 
them.  We  encourage  them,  and  we  can  | 
bring  in  technical  help  for  them,  but  | 
really,  the  people  are  taking  things  over  j 
more  and  more  — which  is  the  way  it  | 
should  be.  i| 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  I 
socio-economic  reform  is  really  not  ' 
proper  for  a missionary  priest.  But  ' 
according  to  Fr.  Smith,  “There  is  no 
question  about  it,  the  priest  should  be 
involved  in  this  type  of  work.  And  he 
shouldn’t  get  into  it  — into  a co-opera- 
tive or  a farmers’  league  — because  it 
is  going  to  help  the  Church.  He  has  to 
appreciate  it  as  a good  in  itself.” 

Fr.  Smith  sees  this  type  of  work  as  an 
ideal  chance  to  bring  out  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  people  by  offering  them 
a challenge  and  giving  them  some 
direction  in  meeting  it.  It  also  brings 
out  the  community  leaders.  Anyone 
with  initiative,  or  natural  qualities  of 
leadership  will  come  to  the  fore  through 
these  programs. 

It  is  true  that  the  traditions  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  taught  the 
people  to  look  for  the  priest  in  the 
church  rather  than  in  farmers’  fields, 
but  they  do  not  see  this  new  approach 
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Guayabal’s  church,  built  by  people  slowly  working  their  way  out  of  destitution 


as  a compromise  of  priestly  responsi- 
bility. Says  Fr.  Smith,  “They  are  quite 

I aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a Christian 
influence  at  work  in  their  lives.  We 
don’t  see  the  results  in  the  number  of 
I people  receiving  the  sacraments,  but  you 
can  feel  it  in  the  atmosphere. 

“When  you  go  into  one  of  these  rural 
communities  where  the  people  are  help- 
ing each  other  to  obtain  the  necessities 
of  life,  you  feel  at  once  that  these 
people  appreciate  it  — that  they  have  a 
greater  appreciation  of  their  own  value 
as  human  beings  ....  When  the  priest 
involves  himself  in  the  socio-economic 
field,  he  enters  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  thereby  wins 
their  confidence.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  good  that  can  be  done.” 

Among  the  many  needs  that  still  exist 
in  Padre  Las  Casas,  Fr.  Smith  sees  one 
in  particular  that  he  would  like  to  con- 


centrate on:  The  town  has  no  radio 
station,  and  as  a result,  it  cannot  receive 
any  of  the  eleven  educational  programs 
being  beamed  across  the  country. 

“We  could  have  a small  radio  station 
in  this  area  and  it  would  be  a great  help 
in  educating  the  people.  They  need 
education  on  how  to  live  — socially, 
culturally,  productively,  intelligently 
and  in  good  health. 

“We  have  a committee  set  up,  having 
a legal  character,  and  if  we  can  get 
some  equipment  and  some  technical 
assistance,  that  group  would  be  respons- 
ible for  maintaining  and  operating  the 
station.  As  far  as  programming  is  con- 
cerned, many  tapes  are  available  on 
matters  touching  the  lives  of  these 
people.  Perhaps  we  could  set  up  a pool 
with  other  stations  in  the  country,  for 
an  exchange  of  tapes.” 

Getting  the  station  equipment  is,  of 
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course,  the  major  problem,  and  it  is  one 
that  Fr.  Smith  has  yet  to  resolve.  But  if 
past  success  contains  any  built-in  hopes 
for  the  future.  Padre  Las  Casas  will 
eventually  get  its  radio  station. 

In  many  ways,  times  are  still  tough  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  But  pockets 
of  encouraging  hope,  such  as  Padre  Las 
Casas,  make  the  country’s  future  look 
considerably  brighter  than  it  has  for 
some  time.  Fr.  Smith  says,  “I  don’t 
think  that  things  are  as  desperate  as  we 
like  to  make  out,  especially  when  you 
consider  how  much  these  people  can  do 
with  a little  bit.  Through  co-operatives 
and  farmers’  leagues,  some  of  these 
people  are  increasing  their  annual  earn- 
ings by  100%  in  a year.”  That  still 
leaves  them  far  below  the  average  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  it  puts  them 
on  the  right  road,  going  in  the  right 
direction.  H 


POSTAGE  RATES  TO  JAPAN 

Our  bursar  in  Japan  has  written  us 
as  follows:  “Recently,  Canadian  post- 
age rates  were  changed,  with  the  result 
that  Japan-bound  mail  is  now  10c  (sea- 
mail,  first  class),  and  25c  (air-mail).  If 
only  5c  postage  (the  old  rate)  is  attached 
to  a sea-mail  letter,  the  priests  here  are 
charged  50  yen  a letter.  We  are  now 
getting  stuck  to  the  tune  of  300  yen  a 
day  when  the  sea  mail  arrives.  Could 
you  please  draw  this  to  the  attention  of 
our  Canadian  friends?” 

So,  Canadian  friends,  please  take 
note.  Thank  you  very  much,  n 


FROM  OUR  MAIL  . . . 

Dear  Fathers : 

I’ve  resolved  to  try  to  send  you  a 
dollar  a month  out  of  my  dollar  weekly 
allowance.  You  are  probably  wonder- 
ing why  I have  not  written  a return 
address  on  my  letter,  my  envelope  or 
anywhere.  The  reason  is  . . . that  I feel 
it  will  be  just  as  profitable  to  know 
that  you  would  like  to  write  me  an 
appreciation,  but  since  you  don’t  know 
my  address,  you’ll  be  saving  that  much. 
Nevertheless,  I know  you  are  praying 
for  me  and  that  is  what  counts. 

I’m  sorry  I seldom  find  the  time  to 
read  your  magazine,  but  my  dear 
mother  often  picks  out  a particularly 
touching  situation  and  ends  our  supper 
meal  with  it.  Such  stories  help  us 
appreciate  the  good  things  we  have. 

I feel  I know  or  at  least  would  like 
to  know  you,  missionary  friends.  Some- 
day I hope  to  join  you  or  other  mission- 
aries since  I feel  it  is  every  young 
person’s  duty  to  give  a bit  of  himself 
to  those  we  readily  forget. 

In  case  you’re  curious.  I’m  a plain 
sixteen-year-old  girl  who  finally  got 
down  to  saying  “Thank  you  for  all 
you’re  doing  and  trying  to  do  for  our 
pitiful  world.” 

I hope  you  don’t  receive  letters  much 
queerer  than  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
I hope  you  understand  what  I’m  trying 
to  say. 

God  bless  you. 

With  love, 

Yvonne  S. 
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mission 

(AIF)  — Hong  Kong’s  population  is 
nearly  4,000,000,  about  half  of  them 
refugees,  whereas  in  1945  there  were 
only  650,000  inhabitants.  According  to 
the  Hong  Kong  government’s  Social 
Welfare  Department,  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  population  live  in  severely 
cramped  conditions  around  the  harbor. 
Between  1954  and  1965,  the  govern- 
ment resettlement  program  has  re- 
housed over  815,000  people  in  densely 
crowded  conditions.  ■ 

(AIF)  — An  outstanding  Muslim 
leader  of  the  Sulu  Islamic  community 
spent  three  days  recently  at  a cursillo 
conducted  by  Bishop  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Sorley,  OMI,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Jolo, 
Philippines. 

Bishop  McSorley’s  vicariate  is  com- 
posed of  around  350  islands  that  have 
a population  of  400,000  Muslims  and 
only  12,000  Catholics.  Four  provinces 
in  this  country  have  a large  Muslim 
population  and  the  province  of  Sulu, 
which  comprises  the  bishop’s  vicariate, 
is  the  leading  islamic  province  in  the 
nation. 

As  the  cursillos  had  attracted  a good 
deal  of  attention  among  the  Muslim 
people.  Bishop  McSorley  invited  one  of 
their  leaders  to  attend  one  as  an  ob- 
server. He  selected  a Mr.  Yusop  Tan,  a 
high-school  principal,  who  formerly  held 
the  positions  of  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Jolo  and  rector  of  the  Philippine  Muslim 
College  in  Jolo. 

Mr.  Tan  gladly  accepted  the  invita- 


tion and  was  present  at  every  day-time 
session  for  the  full  three  days.  At  the 
close  of  the  cursillo,  he  gave  a short 
talk  to  the  participants  in  which  he 
stated  how  tremendously  impressed  he 
was.  Then  he  added  that  the  cursillo 
movement  would  do  much  to  foster 
better  relations  between  Christians  and 
Muslims  and  that  he  would  speak  con- 
stantly of  the  cursillo  to  his  fellow 
Muslims  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  it 
could  be  imitated  in  some  way  in  his 
own  religion  to  strengthen  Muslim 
religious  life.  H 

Saigon  (AIF)  — In  Vietnam,  especi- 
ally among  ethnic  minorities  such  as 
the  mountain  tribes,  witch  doctors  are 
still  active,  as  this  incident  shows: 

In  a mountain  village  where  there 
was  an  epidemic  of  the  plague,  the 
local  missionary,  hearing  that  a certain 
woman  was  very  ill  with  it,  sent  some- 
one to  her  with  suitable  remedies.  How- 
ever, the  invalid’s  attendants,  acting  on 
orders  from  the  witch  doctor,  would  not 
allow  her  to  take  the  missionary’s 
medicine.  Soon  afterwards  she  died  and 
the  witch  doctor  explained  that  her 
death  was  due  to  the  influence  of  a 
rival  witch  doctor.  Nonetheless,  the 
first  witch  doctor  was  arrested  and, 
without  any  trial,  put  to  death.  It  is 
said  that  several  other  witch  doctors 
have  disappeared  in  similar  circum- 
stances. It  is  difficult  to  prevent  such 
summary  trials  in  wartime,  when  official 
justice  cannot  always  reach  everywhere. 
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T had  a good  break  from  language 

study  a while  ago:  I left  on  a three- 
day  campo  trip  into  the  hills  with  Fr. 
Bill  McNabb,  my  fellow  curate  here.  We 
went  by  Jeep  as  far  as  we  could.  Then, 
at  the  foothills,  running  out  of  road  we 
rented  horses  and  started  off,  loaded 
down  with  sleeping  bags,  Mass  kit,  etc., 
etc.,  plus  a role  of  cheese,  a few  cans  of 
soup,  and  a box  of  raisins  which  I took 
along  just  in  case  the  food  was  not  forth- 
coming when  and  in  the  quantity  I 
wanted  it. 

It  was  a very  nice  trip  — crisscrossing 
up  the  mountains  along  little  horse  trails 
that  I used  to  see  in  cowboy  movies. 


A small  wooden  cross 
at  the  side  of  the  road 
marks  the  place  where 
Fr.  MacKinnon  was 
killed. 

MOUNTAIN 

TRIP 

Arthur  MacKinnon,  SFM 


Only  we  were  so  loaded  down  we  just 
crawled  along.  But,  since  this  was  my 
first  time  in  the  saddle,  I was  just  as 
happy  to  keep  a slow  pace. 

Arriving  at  dark  we  mustered  a small 
congregation  of  villagers  and  began  the 
rosary  and  night  prayers.  When  they 
discovered  I couldn’t  speak  Spanish,  I 
immediately  became  an  object  of 
curiosity.  Father  McNabb  (a  true  mis- 
sionary) immediately  used  me  as  the 
topic  for  a sermon  — speaking  of  “The 
Tower  of  Babel”  and  the  multiplication 
of  tongues. 

After  devotions,  we  rigged  up  our 
hammocks  in  the  school  and  hit  the 
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■ sack.  During  my  first  night  in  the 
; hammock,  it  rained  and  I woke  up  to 
, the  tune  of  squealing  and  grunting  pigs 
under  the  hammock  looking  for  a place 
of  shelter  from  the  rain.  (They  don’t 
1 keep  pigs  in  pens  here  — they  let  them 
I roam  and  scrounge  their  way  through 
life  until  they  are  ready  for  bacon.) 

I We  woke  up  early,  packed  our  gear 
I away  and  then  converted  our  school 
from  a bedroom  to  a chapel,  in  about 
ten  minutes,  by  taking  the  blackboard 
off  the  wall,  placing  it  on  a few  chairs 
to  make  an  altar  out  of  it.  Took  a long 
time  before  any  kind  of  a congregation 
gathered,  but  when  they  did  come  we 
: had  our  Masses  and  then  gave  them  the 
! ashes,  since  it  was  Ash  Wednesday.  I’m 
i afraid  a lot  of  them  thought  it  was  just 
a game  of  some  kind  we  were  playing, 
as  it  must  have  been  the  first  time  they 
ever  saw  a priest  on  Ash  Wednesday; 
they  only  see  a priest  about  twice  a year 
up  there. 

After  Mass,  Fr.  McNabb  went  to 
try  and  talk  people  into  getting  married 
by  the  Church.  In  the  meantime,  with 
my  limited  Spanish,  I thought  it  best  to 
stay  and  play  ball  with  the  kids.  Got  a 
big  kick  out  of  them  showing  me  how 
to  hold  the  bat,  run  the  bases,  etc.  They 
would  look  amazed  when  I caught  the 
ball. 

On  the  way  from  this  village  to  an- 
other one,  Fr.  McNabb,  who  was  riding 
the  packhorse,  ran  into  trouble.  His 
horse  hit  a soft  spot,  stumbled  and 
panicked,  throwing  him  off  into  the 
drain.  Then  the  horse  joined  the  rider 
in  the  drain  but  fortunately  Father  got 
out  before  “Jill  came  tumbling  after.” 
Good  thing  he  did  too  because  he  would 
have  been  pummeled  by  footwork  as 
the  horse  panicked  to  gain  its  feet. 


At  the  second  village,  we  followed 
the  same  procedure  as  at  the  first,  except 
that  this  time  the  school  was  short  a few 
palm  boards  here  and  there,  and  we, 
having  come  from  the  heat  of  the  Azua 
“desert,”  almost  froze,  not  being  ac- 
customed to  the  cold  of  the  hills  at 
nighttime. 

All  in  all  it  was  a very  interesting  and 
informative  trip  for  me  — it  gave  me 
some  idea  of  what  to  expect,  do,  and 
say  on  such  ventures  into  the  hills.  H 


Arthur  MacKinnon,  SFM,  killed  in  1965 


Father  Art  MacKinnon,  SFM,  was 
killed  in  Monte  Plata,  Dominican  Re- 
public in  June,  1965.  Sometime  later, 
this  article  was  found  among  his  belong- 
ings. It  was  written  during  his  first  year 
in  the  mission. 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

“April  Showers  bring  May  Flowers” 
— that’s  what  many  children  sing  and 
it’s  true.  April  is  the  month  for  rain, 
and  the  rain  drops  are  like  so  many  of 
God’s  little  angels  tapping  on  the  door 
of  Mother  Earth  saying  — “Wake  up 
little  flowers  and  shrubs,  we  are  here  to 
wake  you  up  with  a good  bath  so  you 
will  come  out  nice  and  fresh  and 
stretch  yourselves  high  towards  God  in 
in  the  sky.” 

Well,  that’s  the  way  little  St.  Theresa 
was.  She  could  see  how  God  looks  after 
the  lilies  of  the  field  — and  more  so, 
the  little  boys  and  girls  whom  He  cre- 
ated to  be  one  day  in  Heaven  with  Him. 

So,  don’t  forget  Buds,  when  you  hear 
the  rain  think  of  St.  Theresa  and  pray 
that  there  will  be  many  little  children 
on  the  Missions,  who  will  look  up  to 
Heaven  and  love  God  too. 

Blessings, 

Father  Jim. 

ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Halifax,  N.S.  “I  am  back  at  school 
and  setil  down.  Where  is  Father  Jim  I 
used  to  right  to.”  Debbie  O’Toole. — 
Vm  rif>ht  here,  Debbie. 


The  5 Verhoeven  children.  “They  I 
saved  pennies  with  mom  and  dad  and  i 
sent  $20  for  the  Missions.” 


Burr,  Sask.  “My  brothers  Michael, 
Marvin  and  Patrick  would  like  to  be 
Buds  in  St.  Theresa’s  Rose  Garden.  Our 
cousins  Valerie  and  Cyril  also.”  — 
Maureen  Syroteuk. 

Welcome  Buds  and  thank  you. 

Ottawa,  Ont.  “I  am  in  Grade  4 and 
go  to  Our  Lady  of  Peace  School.  I 
would  like  to  be  a Bud.”  Susanne  Mc- 
Intyre.— You  are  a Bud  of  St.  Theresa, 
Susanne. 

Edmonton,  Alberta.  “I  am  in  Grade 
2 at  St.  Helen’s,  my  sisters  and  brothers 
and  myself  hope  to  give  some  money 
each  month.”  Beth  Arbeaus.  — Nice 
drawing  of  the  crib  Beth. 

Nanaimo,  B.C.  “Grades  4 and  5 of 
the  Catechetical  Centre  brought  gifts  of 
money  at  the  offertory  collection  of  the 
Mass.  Their  gifts  totalled  $20.”  — 
Thanks  Sister  Jeannine  and  children. 
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TRIBUTE 
FROM  A FRIEND 


\\ 


;] 

li 


Rev.  John  Goughian 


j Father  John  Coghlan,  who  sent  us  this 
\ article,  is  a priest  of  the  diocese  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  He  has  retired  from 
I work  in  the  diocese  and  is  now  tem- 
; porary  chaplain  of  the  Marian  Home 
for  Old  Folk  in  St.  Lucia. 

\ “/^ne  on  you,  Fah-dehr,”  was  what 
the  native  boy  shouted  at  us, 

! pointing  down  the  road  to  a section  of 
; it  we  could  not  see  for  a sharp  bend. 

I We  were  on  our  way  from  Kingstown  to 
I Layou  on  St.  Vincent  Island  where  the 
: roads  are  a succession  of  hairpin  turns 
i on  hills,  very  narrow,  with  deep  ditches 
S on  each  side  because  of  the  excessive 
rainfall;  the  black-top  pavement  con- 
tinuously pitted  with  holes,  especially 
along  the  sides,  from  the  terrific  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  downpours.  A Scarboro 
Father  was  driving;  on  the  left  side  of 
the  road,  but  that  is  right  down  here. 

“Now  what  is  that:  ‘One  on  you’?”  I 
asked. 

“Another  car  or  something  coming 
our  way.  The  boy  knows  we  can’t  see 


it;  they  help  us  that  way  all  the  time; 
saves  accidents.” 

I had  been  interested,  now  I became 
attentive;  new  things  to  learn  here. 
Father  drove  well.  Steadily  he  returned 
the  salutes  directed  at  us.  And  then  I 
noticed  something. 

“Is  that  a variation  of  the  ‘Churchill 
V-for-Victory’  salute?  Every  one  of 
them  has  waved  the  right  hand  with 
only  the  index  finger  stuck  up  straight.” 

“Oh  no,  that’s  Kurt.”  So  it  sounded 
to  me. 

“Do  they  have  German  names  down 
here,  or  what  do  you  mean  by  ‘Kurt’?” 

“No,  no,  ‘Curt’,  you  knew  him. 
Father  Leo  Curtin.  He  started  that.  He 
drove  very  carefully,  never  took  his 
hands  from  the  wheel,  so  his  salute  to 
them  was  simply  raising  the  index 
finger.  Curt  started  many  things. 
Methodical,  dutiful;  essential  things. 
They  watch  everything.  They  got  to 
love  Curt.  Curt’s  work  will  last,  and 
last,  and  last.” 
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I liked  that  casual,  almost  involun- 
tary, testimonial.  My  interest  grew;  I 
became  still  more  attentive. 

On  St.  Lucia  Island,  a man  once  said 
to  me,  “So  happy  to  meet  a Canadian 
priest,”  and  then  brightly,  “are  you  a 
Scarboro  Father?” 

“No,  ”;  stop  there,  the  extra- 

ordinary interest  is  gone.  That  sparkle 
in  the  eyes,  that  sudden  aliveness  of 
personality,  dims  and  dwindles  to  nor- 
mal; the  flash  hope  implied  in  the 
question  passes  as  a dream.  Can  one 
read  the  thought  of  another  through 
gleam  of  eye,  quickened  interest,  and 
other  manifestations? 

What  is  behind  that  sudden  animation 
when  they  ask;  “Are  you  a Scarboro 
Father?” 

No  use  asking  the  Scarboro  Fathers: 
“Would  some  power  the  Giver  give  us, 
to  see  our  selves  as  others  see  us;”  not 
even  the  Scarboro  Fathers  have  that. 

But  apparently  they  create  an  impres- 
sion that  lasts.  About  a week  ago,  I 
met  a young  Chinese  priest,  who  as  a 
little  boy,  met  Scarboro  Fathers  who 
studied  the  Chinese  language  under  his 
father,  in  his  father’s  home,  in  China. 
Troubles  came  to  China.  The  young 
Chinese  managed  to  get  to  Macao,  later 
to  Hong  Kong,  finally  completing  his 
studies  for  ordination  in  Rome.  He  is 
ordained  to  the  title  of  his  native 
diocese  in  China  but  is  not  allowed  back 
into  his  native  country;  so  he  is  in  charge 
of  a parish  in  Grenada.  He  called  on 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  to  renew  acquaint- 
ances, and  through  them  I met  him  at 
LaClery. 

Who  can  say  what  factors  play  a 
part  in  bringing  the  seed  of  a vocation 
to  fruition?  Apparently  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  contributed  to  this  one.  ■ 


YOU’D  BE 
AMAZED 

i 

The  amount  of  money  we  are  able 
to  send  to  our  missions  each  year 
through  the  sale  of  used  stamps 
would  amaze  you.  It  is  one  of  our 
steady  sources  of  income. 

But  we  are  running  out  of  stamps. 
We  need  all  we  can  get  — Canadian  1 
or  foreign. 

Just  leave  about  V4"  around  the 
edge  of  the  stamps  when  you  cut  | 
them  off  the  envelopes,  then  send  | 
them  to: 


SCARBORO  FATHERS, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Fr.  John  E.  Gault,  SFM,  Cornwall,  Ont., 
was  ordained  in  1940.  He  has  spent 
most  of  his  priesthood  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  but  has  also  served  in  Guyana 
and  St.  Vincent  where  he  is  now  sta- 
tioned, and  as  a seminary  professor, 
spiritual  director  and  editor  of  Scarboro 
Missions. 

I Remember 

"Por  years,  the  Scarboro  priests  in  the  Dominican  Republic  distributed 

American  food  to  the  poor.  My  most  difficult  experience  in  carry- 
ing out  this  duty  came  during  the  Dominican  civil  war  in  the  spring 
of  1965. 

One  evening  a very  large  truckload  of  food  arrived  in  the  town  of 
Bani.  It  was  taken  to  the  regular  storeroom  which  was  some  distance 
from  the  church.  Almost  immediately  a serious  disturbance  began  and 
before  the  police  could  arrive  on  the  scene  many  bags  of  food  had  been 
stolen.  Because  of  war  conditions  the  police  decided  that  they  could 
not  divide  their  already  inadequate  force.  Hence,  after  dark  they 
brought  the  food  to  the  parish  centre  which  is  very  near  to  their  head- 
quarters. This  didn’t  help  to  quieten  my  already  shattered  nerves. 

Early  the  next  morning  I went  to  the  Sisters’  college  for  Mass.  Upon 
my  return  to  the  parish  centre  I found  it  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
poor  people.  As  soon  as  they  spied  me  they  surrounded  me,  making 
violent  demands  for  the  food.  The  police  had  to  be  called  to  make  way 
so  that  I could  enter  the  house. 

The  food  came  in  large  sacks  and  had  to  be  done  up  in  smaller 
packages  for  distribution.  For  this  purpose  I obtained  the  help  of  some 
of  my  best  parishioners.  Even  then,  it  took  hours  to  prepare  the  dis- 
tribution to  the  hungry  mob.  All  this  time,  the  doors  and  other  strategic 
spots  around  the  house  were  guarded  by  armed  policemen. 

Eventually,  all  was  ready  for  the  distribution.  The  poor  were  allowed 
to  enter  one  door  and  leave  by  another.  In  spite  of  the  bedlam  that 
followed  we  accomplished  our  purpose  although  I will  never  know 
how.  ■ John  E.  Gault,  SFM 
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BE  VERY  CAREFUL 

Before  you  start  pushing  this  little 
man  around,  you’d  better  be  very 
sure  of  yourself.  He  could  make 
salami  out  of  you  with  that  sword  or, 
if  he  is  in  a less  artistic  mood,  he 
could  simply  cut  you  down  with  his 
six-shooter.  Either  way,  you’d  lose. 
It  might  be  better  to  call  in  an  expert 
for  this  case. 

It’s  the  same  thing  when  it  comes 
to  running  our  mission  parishes: 
mistakes  can  be  disastrous.  It’s 
better  to  leave  the  job  to  someone 
with  experience  — a missionary 
priest.  Send  your  donation  to  be 
used  “wherever  it  is  most  needed,” 
and  let  our  men  decide  from  their 
experience  how  it  should  be  spent. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


WHO  NEEDS  PRAYERS  ANYWAY? 

You  do  — and  so  does  everyone  you  know  and  every- 
body you  don’t  know.  That’s  why  we  think  it  is  a good 
idea  to  remember  in  our  prayers  and  Masses  all  those 
people  who  have  asked  for  our  prayerful  help. 

Those  who  enrol  in  The  Scarboro  Lay  Missionary  Union 
as  perpetual  or  life  members  also  receive  a certificate 
like  the  one  pictured,  assuring  them  of  a remembrance 
in  the  prayers,  Masses  and  merits  of  the  Scarboro 


Fathers. 

Annual  membership  for  one  person $ 1 

Life  membership  for  one  person $10 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  deceased $10 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  living  $20 

Life  membership  for  one  family $20 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  family $40 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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They're  Here  to  Stay 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


A Toronto  newspaper  columnist  has  described  them  as  “having  a ten- 
tency  to  be  utterly  solemn  and  even  crotchety  . . . dispirited  ‘old’ 
men  and  women  . . . who  sit  around  moaning  dismal  songs  about  the  sad, 
sad  life  . . . full  of  premature  spiritual  rheumatism.” 

A priest  I spoke  to  the  other  day  summarized  their  philosophy  this 
way:  “Act  like  a monkey  and  make  the  people  like  it.”  They  are  working 
m underdeveloped  countries  to  help  deprived  people  towards  a better 
life;  they  are  breaking  social  barriers  with  sit-ins,  and  breaking  moral 
traditions  with  sleep-ins;  they’ve  brought  new  dimensions  of  responsi- 
bility and  self-government  to  college  life,  and  they’ve  also  brought  LSD 
trips;  they  criticize  the  conformity  of  the  past,  and  set  for  themselves 
the  most  rigid  possible  rules  of  conformity  in  dress,  language,  art  forms 
and  social  behaviour.  They  are  today’s  young  people,  otherwise  known 
as  “The  New  Breed.” 

Depending  on  your  point  of  view,  they  are  as  “everywhere”  as  runny 
noses  or  new  life  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Experienced  old  truck  drivers 
don’t  know  what  to  make  of  the  reckless  cowboys  coming  into  their 
business;  conscientious  bartenders  worry  about  their  new,  irresponsible 
breed  who  won’t  take  the  time  to  measure  carefully  the  ingredients  of  a 
good  martini.  And  priests  wonder  about  some  of  the  students  coming 
into  our  seminaries. 

But  they’re  here  to  stay.  And  they  simply  won’t  be  relegated  to  the 
role  of  spectators  in  any  situation.  So  maybe  we  older  types  (I’ll  be  forty 
this  year)  better  listen  to  them  — at  least  long  enough  to  decide  what 
we  should  do:  exterminate  them,  submit  to  them,  work  with  them,  ignore 
them  and  hope  they’ll  go  away,  or  leave  it  to  God  and  hope  for  the  best. 

In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions,  we  would  like  you  to  meet  some  of 
those  from  our  seminary.  We  have  asked  them  to  speak  frankly  on  several 
questions,  so  that  you  and  we  might  get  to  know  them  as  people.  They 
may  some  day  change  some  of  the  opinions  they  have  expressed  here  — 
in  fact  as  their  knowledge  and  experience  increase,  they  expect  to.  But  if 
they  have  intelligent  opinions,  and  have  also  the  conviction  and  generosity 
to  act  on  them,  they  would  seem  to  be  promising  instruments  of  God’s 
Providence  in  the  world.  ■ 
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Michael 

Traher 


Michael  Traher  comes  from  London, 

' Ont.  He  has  two  brothers  and  a sister. 
His  father  is  a bread  salesman.  Mike 
finished  grade  thirteen  before  coming  to 
the  seminary,  and  he  will  be  ordained  in 
1969.  His  favourite  sports  are  handball 
and  badminton,  and  his  other  interests 
include  music,  books  on  travel  and 
people.  And  believe  it  or  not,  he  also 
\ enjoys  studying  television  commercials. 


TyTith  two  years  left  before  his  own 
^ ordination  to  the  priesthood,  Mike 
Traher  says,  “I  think  I had  too  idealistic 
a notion  of  what  the  priesthood  was.  I 


had  expected  every  priest  I met  to  be 
in  private  what  he  was  in  public.  As  a 
result,  when  I saw  that  he  was  human, 
like  another  person,  in  spite  of  being  a 
priest,  I saw  a more  realistic  side  of  it. 
As  a result,  I think  I have  a much  better 
idea  of  the  priesthood.  I’m  not  really 
shook  up  by  it. 

“I  think  in  the  seminary  now  we  are 
picking  up  a more  realistic  notion  of 
what  the  real  role  of  a priest  is,  which 
is  to  serve  the  people  — to  act  as  Christ 
did,  as  a mediator,  — more  than  a 
friend.  He  must  be  someone  people  can 
look  up  to,  and  yet  not  be  up  on  a 
pedestal  looking  down,  expecting  people 
to  worship  him. 

“I  think  in  the  papers  we  see  ex- 
amples of  priests  in  which  this  isn’t  true, 
and  seminarians  benefit  a lot  from  this 
exposure  because  we  realize  that  we  are 
not  perfect  and  that  we  really  have  to 
match  up  to  what  we’re  going  to  be. 

“People  judge  you  by  what  you  are  to 
them.  Are  you  interested  or  are  you 
just  fulfilling  a function,  like  a job?  For 
instance,  what  people  often  gauge  their 
priest  by  is  whether  he  comes  around 
to  see  them,  or  visit  one  of  their  family 
in  the  hospital.  It  doesn’t  add  up  when 
a priest  can  stand  up  and  preach  bn 
Sunday  “Love  your  neighbour,”  yet  slip 
up  on  something  where  the  people 
really  counted  on  him  coming  through 
— for  instance,  that  visiting. 

“Some  of  the  older  priests  are  having 
a problem  with  this  changing  attitude 
towards  the  priest.  They  have  been 
taught  that  a priest  is  sort  of  like  a king 
or  someone  with  a tremendous  dignity. 
And  they  think  that  people  are  more  or 
less  supposed  to  bow  to  them  or  look  up 
to  them.  Now  they  feel  they  are  losing 
that  respect.  I personally  don’t  think 
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they  are.  I think  it  was  a kind  of  a 
false  sort  of  thing,  where  people  were 
respecting  the  priesthood  and  not 
necessarily  the  individual.” 

Although  Mike  feels  very  strongly 
that  the  priest  should  identify  himself 
with  the  people,  he  doesn’t  think  he 
should  go  to  the  point  of  taking  a 
factory  job  to  be  with  his  people: 

“It’s  not  a question  of  trying  to  get 
in  with  the  people  that  way.  You  have 
to  be  a real  person  and  that’s  what  they 
want  from  you.  It’s  not  a question  of 
you  having  to  work  beside  them  in  the 
factory.  They  want  you  as  a priest, 
that’s  what  you’re  supposed  to  be.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  you  can  do  if 
you  want  to  really  fulfill  your  role  as  a 
priest  within  the  context  of  the  parish, 
you  won’t  have  time  to  perform  any 
other  functions.  They  don’t  want  you 
in  a factory.” 

Of  our  priests  in  mission  countries, 
involved  in  jobs  that  relate  to  socio- 
economic reform  more  than  to  the 
religious  function  of  a priest  in  the 
community,  Mike  commented: 

“If  the  situation  arises  where  it  is 
necessary  and  no  one  else  can  take  the 
job,  then  he  has  to  become  a leader  and 
this  might  be  in  any  social  area.  We 
say,  ’You  can’t  take  religion  on  an 
empty  stomach,’  and  I really  believe 
that.  But  let’s  not  kid  ourselves,  a priest 
should  do  these  things  only  if  there  is 
no  one  else  to  do  them.  If  there  are 
other  people  around  who  can  do  them, 
I think  it  is  up  to  the  priest  to  encourage 
them  to  take  the  responsibility.” 

Mike  can  see  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  training  young  men  for  the 
priesthood  today,  because  he  recognizes 
some  of  the  “problem”  attitudes  of 
young  people: 


“It’s  ‘I’m  for  me,’  or  ‘Take  it  as  you  1 
see  it.’  Regarding  the  Mass  even,  some  * 
think  it  is  just  one  big  bore.  They’re  I 
looking  for  something  authentic,  but  i 
they  don’t  want  to  have  something  | 
shoved  down  their  throats.  They  want 
it  presented  and  they  want  to  see  does 
this  match  up  to  reality.  ‘Is  it  good?  Is  | 
it  better  than  what  we  are  being  given?’  I 
If  you  can  show  them  this,  they  are 
going  to  accept  it.” 

I asked  Mike  why  young  people  | 
cannot,  apparently,  accept  the  values  i 
their  parents  lived  by.  | 

“With  parents,  I think  it’s  probably  | 
not  so  much  a question  of  what’s  the  ( 
matter  with  the  values;  it’s  whether  the  j 
parents  are  following  these  values.  I | 
think  it  is  often  a question  of  ‘Don’t  do  j 
as  I do,  do  as  I say.’  Secondly,  being  i| 
told  ‘do  this  or  else’  — young  people  i 
don’t  want  that.  The  value  might  be  j 
fine,  but  they  want  to  be  presented  with  | 
it,  rather  than  have  it  rammed  down  i 
their  throats. 

“In  grade  six,  seven  and  eight  par- 
ticularly, don’t  bother  giving  them 
theology;  try  to  make  religion  fit  into 
their  lives;  show  them  that  it  is  relevant 
here  and  now.  For  example,  I think 
folk  Masses  are  trying  to  make  the 
Mass  more  meaningful — more  enjoy- 
able too  because  in  the  past  I think  we 
sort  of  slipped  up  on  this  idea  of 
emotions.  We  pretended  to  be  intel- 
lectual, holding  back  on  feelings,  yet 
our  emotions  are  just  as  much  a part  of 
us  as  our  intellects.  There  has  to  be  a 
combination  of  both  so  that  when  we 
worship  God,  we  worship  as  a whole 
person.  And  I think  the  folk  Masses 
are  helping.  I’m  not  talking  about  the 
rock-and-roll  type  whomp-it-up  stuff, 
but  something  conducted  properly.”  ■ 
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Terry  O'Sullivan 


Terry  O’Sullivan  comes  from  Toronto, 
Ont.  He  is  one  of  four  children,  and  his 
father  is  a biochemist.  Terry  finished 
tirade  thirteen  before  he  entered  the 
seminary,  and  he  will  be  ordained  a 
priest  in  another  year.  His  favourite 
sports  are  golf  and  handball,  and  he  also 
loves  to  travel.  He  has  already  seen  all 
of  Canada;  he  hopes  to  see  Europe,  and 
he  looks  forward  to  living  in  a mission 
country. 


TyThen  he  speaks  about  today’s 
^ young  people,  Terry  O’Sullivan 
says,  “The  fact  that  they’re  standing  up 
and  speaking,  I think,  is  the  most  en- 
couraging thing.  Positive  demonstra- 
tions, peaceful  and  so  on,  are  good. 
They  are  concerned  and  they  are  start- 
ing on  the  road  to  action. 

“The  long-haired  vogue  — I don’t 


see  anything  positive  in  that;  it’s  just 
straight  reaction  without  any  direction. 
I think  there  is  a lot  of  potential  in  youth 
today  because  youth  is  more  awake  . . . 
I think  they’re  frustrated  with  the  lack 
of  direction  given  to  them.  They  may 
not  have  anybody  who  has  the  wisdom 
of  the  past  and  the  insight  of  the  present 
to  guide  them.  The  Church,  in  one 
sense,  has  fallen  down  there. 

“Of  a certain  type  of  middle-age  per- 
son, young  people  would  use  the  word 
‘square’  ...  No  flexibility.  They  have 
the  wisdom  of  the  past,  but  no  insight  of 
the  present.  To  a certain  extent,  I agree. 
It’s  great  to  meet  the  exceptions.  You 
meet  the  odd  one  . . . not  too  many.” 

Although  he  admits  that  some  priests 
are  out  of  touch  with  young  people, 
Terry  thinks  some  also  defeat  their  own 
purpose  in  the  way  they  try  to  reach  that 
age  group: 
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“The  priest  who  wants  to  be  one  of 
the  guys,  I don’t  go  for.  I’ve  had  experi- 
ence with  some  of  them  and  they  leave 
me  cold.  I like  a hard-working  priest, 
doing  a topnotch  job.  We  had  a curate 
that  tried  to  reach  the  level  of  the  teen- 
agers, and  to  do  that  he  put  on  a jacket, 
turned  up  the  collar  and  pretty  soon  was 
being  called  by  his  first  name.  In  other 
words,  he  came  down.  He  lost  some- 
thing for  it.” 

I asked  Terry  what  he  thought  of  our 
priests  in  Japan,  who  now  wear  suits  and 
ties.  Did  he  think  this  was  a step  down 
also? 

“No,  it’s  a different  story  — changing 
your  attire  or  degrading  it.  A profes- 
sional man  should  dress  as  a profes- 
sional man.  And  in  some  countries,  like 
Japan,  the  attire  is  not  black,  so  that  a 
black  suit  is  foreign  to  that  culture.” 

What  about  the  vestments  used  at 
Mass?  They  are  not  part  of  our  culture? 

“I  agree  with  you,  but  what  the  an- 
swer is  I don’t  know;  there’s  got  to  be  a 
degree  of  formality.  It’s  got  to  be  sol- 
emn yet  modern,  and  at  the  moment  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  a dress  that  fits 
both.  To  use  civilian  clothes  brings  it 
into  the  nature  of  a small  group,  and 
would  fit  well.  But  when  you  are  having 
a large  number  of  people,  to  bring  the 
idea  of  solemnity  in  I think  a formality 
in  dress  is  required. 

“As  it  is,  the  Mass  is  still  not  totally 
relevant.  It  is  still  something  like  going 
to  the  theatre,  sitting  passively  in  your 
seat  and  watching.  It  is  changing  slowly, 
but  it  has  not  changed  enough.  The  folk 
Mass  is  a temporary  step,  but,  I think, 
a step  in  the  right  direction.  I think 
teenagers  have  a right  to  demand  a 
definition  in  their  own  language,  especi- 
ally in  religion. 


“You  can  be  carried  to  extremes.  You 
read  in  the  paper  about  jazz  Masses. 
People  are  not  going  to  Mass  because 
of  the  Mass  . . . they’re  going  because  of 
the  jazz.  Here  in  the  seminary,  we 
started  off  by  translating  popular  tunes 
into  different  words,  then  we  went  into 
hymns  written  for  guitar.  I think  the 
guitar  Mass  is  legitimate  as  long  as  it 
remains  music  at  Mass,  and  not  Mass 
at  music.” 

Is  Terry  disturbed  over  the  reports  he 
reads  of  priests  leaving  the  Church  or 
giving  up  the  practice  of  their  priest- 
hood? 

“No.  I think  we’ve  got  to  under- 
stand the  situation  of  the  people  leaving. 
I feel  sorry  for  them,  especially  the  ones 
that  run  out  and  leave.  But  if  they  do 
it  properly,  fine  and  dandy.  I feel  very 
sorry  for  the  one  that  runs  out  in 
defiance  and  carries  on  in  a certain 
fashion.  No,  it  doesn’t  disappoint  me. 
It  doesn’t  even  shock  me.  I am  not 
surprised.”  ■ 


"Cr.  Vincent  Daniel,  SFM,  recently  re- 

turned  home  from  his  mission  in 
Manaus,  Brazil.  He.  expects  to  have  an 
operation  on  each  ear  to  improve  his 
hearing.  He  feels  confident  about  the 
operations  but  would  appreciate  your 
prayers. 

Some  time  ago,  Fr.  Daniel  wrote  an 
article  for  our  magazine,  about  his 
parish  in  Manaus.  He  wants  now  to 
thank  all  those  who,  because  of  that 
article,  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
parish.  And  we  also  thank  you  for  your 
generous  support  of  one  of  our  mission 
parishes.  ■ 
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SIN  AND  DEATH 

Uven  though  we  are  now  sheltered  from  most  of  the  great  crises  of  life,  there  are 
^ still  two  things  which  seem  inconsistent  to  us  and  which  cause  us  extreme 
anguish. 

I refer,  of  course,  to  the  two  words  which  head  this  article.  Sin  and  Death. 
In  our  modern  attitude  towards  death  some  say  that  “we  are  merely  taking  some- 
one out  of  the  community  to  the  tune  of  prerecorded  hymns  at  the  funeral 
parlour.”  Because  of  the  antiseptic  air  which  prevails,  we  are  tempted  to  forget 
that  our  triumph  over  death  is  assured  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Modem  writers  have  defined  sin  as  “the  cormption  of  man’s  freedom”  rather 
than  the  stmggle  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  when  he  says,  “I  can  see  that  my  body 
follows  a different  law  that  battles  against  the  law  which  my  reason  dictates.” 

In  mission  lands,  these  two  things,  sin  and  death,  are  an  unending  source  of 
I concern  for  the  whole  community.  The  scandalous  life  of  some  of  the  members 
of  a town  or  a city  directly  affect  everyone  else,  and  when  such  scandals  are  cor- 
rected, everyone  is  happy.  Death  in  many  mission  territories  means  that  you  will 
have  to  participate,  to  smell,  to  perspire,  and  above  all,  to  weep  real  tears  without 
the  benefits  of  embalming  fluids. 

To  our  sophisticated  city  dwellers,  there  is  little  wonder  or  mystery  left  in  such 
matters  because  they  seem  to  be  unreasonable,  but  to  the  missionary  who  is  in 
direct  contact  with  sinners  and  corpses,  there  is  a constant  reminder  given  him 
that  he  is  doing  significant  and  very  meaningful  things  for  very  real  people  most 
of  the  time. 

Young  men  who  want  to  experience  for  themselves  the  wonder  aiid  mystery 
of  forgiving  sin  and  consoling  mourners  in  their  anguish  in  mission  lands  are 
invited  to  write  us.  ■ 
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Chester  Gabriel  came  to  our  seminary 
from  St.  Peter’s  High  School  in  Peter- 
horo,  Ont.,  after  finishing  grade  thirteen 
there.  That  was  in  1964.  He  will  be  or- 
dained a priest  in  another  four  years. 
His  father  is  a salesman,  and  Chester 
has  also  tried  his  hand  at  selling  — for 
Eaton’s  Co.  one  summer.  He  is  very 
interested  in  music,  especially  classical 
piano  and  organ,  and  he  also  enjoys  out- 
door camping. 


/^hester  Gabriel  is  in  his  first  year  of 
^ philosophical  studies,  but  he  has 
already  formed  some  rather  definite 
opinions  of  the  course: 

“I  don’t  like  the  whole  thing  terribly 
. . . not  really.  Philosophy  is  not  par- 


ticularly my  cup  of  tea.  I’m  not  used  to 
it,  and  I don’t  like  that  speculative  type 
of  thinking.  I get  good  marks  in  it  and 
I can  handle  it  . . . sometimes  I even  get 
enjoyment  out  of  it  . . . but  I just  can’t 
see  any  use  for  it.  Take  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature,  for  example;  I can’t  imagine 
why  we  should  take  a full  year  on  it  . . . 
I mean  it’s  interesting  to  study  about 
matter,  form  and  privation,  but  to  spend 
a whole  year  on  it  — well. 

“As  a matter  of  fact,  though,  that  is 
one  of  the  better  classes.  I don’t  know 
why  I picked  on  that  one  because  I like 
Father  Wildgen’s  lectures;  at  least  you 
can’t  go  to  sleep  in  his  class.  Some  of 
the  others  are  definitely,  I think,  orien- 
tated to  sleep.  I like  languages. 

“They  should  have  a choice  of 
courses.  Say,  instead  of  majoring  in 
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I ! philosophy,  a fellow  could  maybe  major 
i ’ in  modem  languages,  or  history,  as  long 
as  he  gets  his  philosophy.  I mean  that’s 
i the  main  point. 

“I  also  like  the  idea  of  getting  the 
: experience  of  more  than  one  mission 

!j  either  before  or  after  ordination.  I think 
1 1 it’s  important  that  a missionary  has  a 
1 1 world  outlook,  even  though  he  will  be 
I sent  to  one  mission.  It  would  enrich 
your  understanding  of  people  if  you 
l'  knew  more  than  one  culture.  Sometimes 
priests  fail  to  realize  that  there  are  other 
people  in  the  world.” 

' Chester  doesn’t  share  the  attitude  of 
some  others  his  age  regarding  the 
opinions  of  those  considerably  older 
than  himself. 

“Most  of  my  dealings  have  been  with 
older  people,  through  Scouts  and  vari- 
ous organizations  at  school.  The  Rover 
leader  we  had  was  fifty-two  and  he  was 
more  youthful  in  his  outlook  than  we 
were.  That  was  never  a real  problem 
with  me.  I never  felt  hemmed  in,  even 
by  my  own  parents.  I admire  sincerity 
in  a person.  I don’t  equate  it  with  piety 

— in  the  degraded  sense  of  that  word 

— but  sincerity  like  Fr.  Jim  McGuire 
has.  I admire  him  because  he  would 

, admit  his  faults  and  his  shortcomings, 
and  when  they  were  evident  he  was  em- 
barrassed like  anyone  else.  He  seemed 
to  be  very  honest  in  his  outlook,  where- 
as with  some  priests  I got  the  distinct 
impression  that  in  or  around  the  church 
they  were  one  person  but  when  you  went 
out  some  place  they  were  entirely  differ- 
ent. This  I didn’t  like. 

“One  thing  that  bothers  me  an  awful 
lot  about  some  priests  is  their  improper 
use  of  wealth.  Some  just  go  right  over- 
board on  this.  They  have  everything  and 
delight  in  showing  you  their  $700  or 


$800  stereo  and  their  $1,000  dining- 
room suite.  Mind  you,  if  you  totalled  up 
the  number  I have  visited  it  would  only 
come  to  about  five  or  six  maybe  and 
you  can’t  make  a very  good  judgment 
on  five  or  six.  But  from  hearing  other 
fellows  talk,  I still  find  it  hard  to  take, 
you  know.” 

Chester  likes  the  changes  he  sees 
coming  into  the  Church;  for  example, 
through  the  liturgical  reforms: 

“I  think  they  lessen  the  idea  that  God 
is  there  and  I’m  here  and  I must  keep 
back.  For  instance,  this  morning  at 
Mass,  since  it  was  a small  group  attend- 
ing, we  just  came  up  and  stood  around 
the  altar.  Now  that  we  have  two  daily 
Masses  in  the  seminary,  one  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  and 
we  can  take  our  choice  which  one  we  go 
to,  there  are  not  so  many  at  each  one  as 
there  used  to  be. 

“It  has  changed  my  mentality.  I had, 
perhaps,  too  rigorous  a view  of  God. 
Perhaps  we  are  all  suffering  a little  bit 
from  Puritanism  in  this  country,  but  the 
‘look-don’t-touch’  idea  of  God,  I think, 
was  harmful  in  a way  because  you  can’t 
get  to  love  somebody  that  you  never 
know.” 

Would  it  bother  Chester,  in  a small 
Mass  group  such  as  he  described,  if  the 
priest  didn’t  bother  to  wear  the  litur- 
gical vestments? 

“I  don’t  think  it  would  particularly 
bother  me.  In  many  cases  I’m  quite 
adaptable.  After  all,  it’s  still  the  Mass 
as  jfar  as  I’m  concerned  whether  the 
priest  wears  a black  suit  or  a pink  one 
. . . He’s  still  going  to  consecrate  bread 
and  wine  and  I’m  still  going  to  receive 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  When 
they  change  that,  then  I’ll  start  to 
worry.”  ■ 
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Donald 

Swenson 


Donald  Swenson,  from  Calgary,  Alberta, 
is  one  of  four  children  and  his  father  is  a 
tap  man  in  a bar.  Don  graduated  from 
grade  thirteen  then  took  one  year  of  arts 
and  sciences  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
before  entering  our  seminary.  He  will  be 
ordained  this  summer,  which  leaves  him 
one  year  of  study  before  graduation 
from  the  seminary.  Among  his  hobbies 
he  lists  leathercraft,  carvings  and  reading 
philosophy,  literature  and  history. 


T^on  Swenson  says,  “When  I go  to  ! 

the  missions,  I don’t  know  what  I | 
will  be  doing  and  it  really  doesn’t  bother  | 
me.  Wherever  people  are  in  need,  you  j 
don’t  have  to  look  for  work.  Just  have  i 
your  eyes  open.  If  you  are  in  contact  j 
with  people,  they  know  so  many  other  ! 
people  who  are  having  problems;  all  you  ! 
have  to  do  is  listen  and  when  a situation  j 
comes  you  will  have  the  background  to  ; 
respond.  j 

“I  prefer  to  work  among  the  poor. 
The  Indian  and  the  dark  people  ...  I 
feel  that  these  people  have  never  been 
off  the  dunghill  since  before  the  white 
man  came  to  North  America.  I prefer 
people  who  need  me.  I don’t  care 
whether  they’ve  got  a sore  arm,  a sore 
mind  or  a sore  house. 

“I  reflect  very  much  on  certain 
psalms  of  Isaia  which  are  absolutely 
beautiful.  For  instance,  ‘The  spirit  of 
God  is  upon  me  and  He  has  given  me  a 
word  to  console  the  weary,  and  to  find 
out  the  broken  hearted,  and  to  release 
the  prisoners.’  And  in  another  one  he 
says,  ‘The  servant  will  break  not  a 
crushed  reed  and  he  shall  not  waver  or 
bend  until  he  establishes  justice  through- 
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[j  out  the  whole  world.’  I think  I share  in 
j;  this  service.  My  idea  of  a missionary 
[ priest  is  that  he  doesn’t  waver  or  turn  in 
( his  mission,  and  I am  disappointed  when 
( I see  men  who  really  do  not  have  a sense 
[ of  mission.  The  reason  being  that  they 

I:  don’t  know  what  they  are  priests  for. 

I “To  me  it’s  the  primacy  of  love  to 
I everything  else.  The  primacy  of  love, 

! for  instance,  to  chastity  ...  in  regard  to 
i ethics  ...  to  anything.  If  I love  people, 
I this  is  good.  But  it  is  still  not  enough 

I because  I am  limited.  But  if  God  loves 
’ through  me,  then  my  potential  is  in- 
finite.” 

! Don  likes  to  read  contemporary 
I philosophers,  and  with  some  back- 
ground in  it  now,  he  says:  “One  of  the 
' greatest  impacts  on  me  was  Martin 
Buber  . . . Jewish.  He  is  a tremendous 
man  . . . absolutely  beautiful  writing.  He 
seems  to  communicate  God  in  a man- 
ner that  I have  never  read  before.  He 
calls  Him  the  Eternal  Thou. 

“He  concretizes  the  joining  of  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man,  be- 
ginning in  the  Old  Testament  and  cul- 
minating in  the  New  Testament.  He 
speaks  of  it  so  beautifully:  In  every 
I ‘thou’  I meet  the  ‘Eternal  Thou’;  in 
every  real  communication  with  another 
human  being,  there  is  present  the 
Divine.  I think  this  is  his  starting  point. 
The  whole  world  becomes  transformed; 
everything  that  is  ugly  and  wicked  and 
repulsive  to  us  becomes  successively  real 
j to  us  — successively  beautiful.” 

; Don  thinks  that,  to  some  degree, 
young  people  feel  that  the  “older 
generation”  is  too  hung  up  on  reason 
as  a sole  guide  to  living  and  will  not 
admit  the  roles  of  affection  and  emotion. 
He  thinks  that  this  is  something  young 


people  could  teach  the  world  — if  the 
world  would  only  listen: 

“I  think  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
growing  old  — if  I can  put  my  whole 
being  into  trying  to  react  against  it  — is 
that  you’re  afraid  to  learn.  People  think 
they  know  the  answers  and  they  just 
can’t  conceive  of  a little  child  seven 
years  old  teaching  them  something  — 
or  people  our  age  or  anybody  younger 
than  themselves.  ‘You  haven’t  got  the 
experience,’  they’ll  say.  ‘I’ve  spent  forty- 
five  years  . . . I’ve  gone  through  this 
...  I know  what  it’s  like.’  Sure,  this 
holds  true,  but  I think  it  is  only  part  of 
reality.  I’ve  seen  many  priests  like 
this.”  n 

Michael 

Higgins 

Michael  Higgins  comes  from  Toronto, 
Ont.  He  has  one  brother  and  one  sister 
and  their  father  is  an  accountant  and  a 
musician.  Mike  completed  twelve  years 
of  high  school  before  entering  the  semin- 
ary last  September.  That  means  he  is 
now  finishing  his  one  year  of  pre-univer- 
sity studies  here  in  the  seminary.  He  will 
be  ordained  in  1973.  Mike's  interests 
are  certainly  varied:  He  enjoys  classical 
drama,  especially  live  theater,  also  judo 
and  5BX  exercises.  But  public  speaking 
and  debating  are  his  favourites. 
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Michael  Higgins 


Ts  there  anything  that  really  makes 

Mike  Higgins  mad? 

“Yes,  those  stupid  television  quiz  pro- 
grams. They’re  enough  to  drive  you 
mad  . . . nonsensical  things.  But  I’m 
not  much  for  television.  Never  have 
been.” 

What  subjects,  in  the  seminary  course 
of  studies,  does  a man  like  this  prefer? 

“Without  a question  of  a doubt,  I 
prefer  English.  English  and  anthro- 
pology I think  are  relevant  subjects.  I 
don’t  care  too  much  for  Latin.  It  is  an 
anachronism  — an  archaic  language.  I 
don’t  really  see  any  use  for  it,  except 
perhaps  to  keep  the  mind  alert.  Ana- 
tomy I find  boring. 

“I  like  the  idea  of  having  to  study 


Tielhard  de  Chardin.  At  least  it  gives  a ; 
little  insight  into  this  most  revolutionary 
thinker  of  the  twentieth  century.  And  I ' 
think  all  seminarians  should  at  least 
have  a little  insight  into  his  works,  be- 
cause you  will  find  that  many  people 
want  to  know  about  this  character. 

“I  think  that  when  we  first  come  into 
the  seminary,  we  tend  to  be  conserva- 
tive. We  tend  to  have  a very  narrow, 
well-patterned  outlook.  When  we  come 
into  the  seminary  we  are  trained  to  do 
something  which  perhaps  we  have  never 
been  trained  to  do  before,  that  is  to 
question  — to  think. 

“I  think  seminarians  should  definitely 
be  studying  on  a secular  campus.  I think 
this  is  good  for  their  own  personal  de- 
velopment. I think  they  could  get  better 
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teaching.  I think  it  would  show  many 
sides  of  their  character  because  they 
would  be  associated  with  people  other 
than  seminarians,  working  and  studying 
with  them  for  a certain  period  of  time. 
There  would  be  non-Catholics  on  the 
campus  . . . very,  very  important,  espe- 
cially in  the  age  of  ecumenism. 

“And  just  to  get  off  the  track  for  a 
moment,  coming  from  a non-Catholic 
high  school,  I see  much,  much  benefit 
in  being  educated  at  a non-Catholic 
school.  Much  benefit.  Perhaps  I’m  a 
little  radical  on  this  point,  but  I fail  to 
see  the  real  necessity  of  having  Cath- 
olic schools.  I can  see  much  harm  com- 
ing from  them.  I can  see  a little  good, 
but  it  can’t  counterbalance  the  inhibitive 
spirit  that  I see  emerging  from  some  of 
our  Catholic  schools.  Being  in  a pluralis- 
tic society,  I think  that  under  all  cir- 
cumstances we  should  get  out  of  any 
ghetto  of  any  form,  stay  with  others, 
work  with  others,  understand  others. 

“When  I left  grade  eight,  separate 
school,  I had  a very  closed,  narrow- 
minded view  toward  Catholicism  — but 
then,  I was  only  a grade-eight  student, 
not  intellectually  or  morally  well  de- 
veloped — nevertheless,  by  going  into 
the  public  high  school,  it  opened  my 
eyes;  it  made  me  think.  I think  it  deep- 
ened my  faith;  I don’t  think  it  shook  it.” 

On  the  basis  of  his  high-school  train- 
ing ip  a school  which  was  predominantly 
non-Catholic,  what  does  Mike  think  of 
the  attitudes  of  young  people  today? 

“Perhaps  we  have  over-emphasized 
the  position  of  our  youth.  But  then 
again,  youth  in  this  age  is  a confused 
group,  a very  confused  group,  much 
more  so,  I think,  than  in  times  past. 
Many  of  them  are  grappling  for  an- 
swers that  their  parents  had,  and  that 


they  don’t  have.  Everything  now  is  in- 
secure. That  immovable  structure,  the 
Church,  that  so-called  monolithic  insti- 
tution itself  is  now  beginning  to  change. 
Everything  around  them  is  changing  — 
every  social  structure  is  moving,  is  de- 
veloping, is  changing  before  their  very 
eyes.  They,  too,  are  changing  and  they 
are  very  much  a part  of  it.  I think,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  much  to  thank  them 
for  — our  youth.  They  question;  many 
of  them  are  rebellious,  but  I think  that 
in  rebellion  lies  a spirit  that  shouldn’t 
really  be  quenched.” 

What  kind  of  a priest  most  inspires 
Mike  Higgins? 

“A  priest  who  thinks,  who  ques- 
tions, and  who  is  willing  to  speak.  It  so 
often  happens  that  the  stigma  placed  on 
the  Catholic  priest  is  not  without  truth; 
he  is  often  the  prudent  type  who,  afraid 
to  give  scandal,  will  always  remain 
silent.  He  does  not  voice  an  opinion. 
And  this  is  so  true.  A priest  who  comes 
out,  who  speaks  what  he  feels  . . . what 
he  thinks,  who  is  honest,  who  is  sincere 
and  above  all,  who  thinks,  in  the  very 
realness  of  that  word,  most  inspires  me. 

“I  would  say  that  they  are  relatively 
scarce.  But  they  are  definitely  growing 
in  number;  the  new  breed  of  clergy 
coming  up,  I think,  is  really  a question- 
ing clergy,  and  above  all  a concerned 
clergy  — and,  I think,  a more  com- 
mitted clergy  . . . committed  to  a more 
human  spirit  and  not  necessarily  the 
stringent,  religious  spirit  that  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  They  are  concerned  with 
humanity,  not  just  with  Catholicism,  be- 
cause those  two  things  should  be  one 
. . . It’s  a commitment  not  so  much  to 
the  structure  of  the  Church  as  to  the 
spirit  — the  essence  of  this  strange 
thing  known  as  Catholicism.”  ■ 
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A LITTLE  BIT  OF 
EVERYTHING 


- * ntfrfiaUMP 


Dick  Veltri  (left)  and  Fr.  Omar  Dixon  (right)  at  work  in  the  student 
library.  Study  is  an  important  part  of  the  routine. 
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inter  of  seminary  life  — St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary  chapel  (above). 
Spiritual  formation  is  essential 
in  seminary  training. 


[Left)  There  are  very 
ew  problems  that  can’t 
)e  thrashed  out  over  a 
;up  of  coffee. 


Edward  Edmund  lines  up  a tough  pool  shot.  It’s  fun, 
even  if  you  never  use  the  talent  on  the  missions. 


Donald  Benninger  prefers  the  privacy  of  his  own  room 
for  wrestling  with  term  papers  and  exam  cramming. 
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Bryan  Manning, 


SFM 


Father  Bryan  Manning,  SFM,  comes 
from  London,  Ont.  He  is  one  of  two 
children  in  the  family  and  his  father  is 
a salesman  for  an  investors’  syndicate. 
He  finished  grade  thirteen  before  enter- 
ing the  seminary,  and  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  last  summer.  He  will  graduate 
from  the  seminary  this  summer,  then 
will  take  seven  months  of  special  studies 
at  our  Latin  American  Institute,  St. 
Marys,  Ont.,  to  prepare  for  his  departure 
to  Brazil,  his  first  mission  appointment. 

Father  Manning  loves  sports,  especi- 
ally football.  As  a student,  he  spent  his 
summer  vacations  as  a handyman  at  five 
different  Haliburton  summer  resorts,  and 
later  as  a labourer  on  a construction 
gang. 


e priest  that  goes  out  and  works, 
works,  works,  works,  without  put- 
ting any  thought  into  what  the  hell  he’s 
doing  is  crazy.  He’s  off  his  stupid  nut, 
because  he  is  only  working  from  day  to 
day  and  he’s  not  thinking  of  the  whole 
general  picture.” 

That’s  what  Fr.  Bryan  Manning, 
SFM,  said  when  I spoke  with  him.  And 
that’s  only  one  of  many  things  he  said. 
He  has  been  appointed  to  go  to  Brazil, 
and  when  I asked  if  that  mission  appeals 
to  him,  he  answered: 

“Oh,  yeah.  It  really  does.  I used  to 
think  the  stupid  thing  was  useless  . . . 
stuck  away  up  the  Amazon  River,  850 
miles  from  nowhere,  in  a little  jungle 
area.  I didn’t  have  that  good  of  a no- 
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tion  of  it,  and  I figured,  and  I still  do  to 
a certain  degree,  that  all  the  mission- 
aries of  the  world  should  be  placed  in 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed,  say 
in  the  heavily  populated  centres. 

“Why  can’t  we  go  into  these  areas, 
you  know,  say  Mass  in  the  factories,  in 
the  slums,  in  the  houses  and  things  like 
that.  Don’t  set  up  bloody  churches  and 
institutionalize  things;  just  mingle  with 
the  people,  then  we  can  possibly  build 
up  a small  nucleus  around  us  of  people 
who  are  really  dedicated.  You  can  or- 
ganize these  people  and  get  them  work- 
in2  — ^ get  them  helping  you. 

“I  think  missionaries  should  not  be 
working  amongst  scattered  little  pockets 
of  maybe  twenty,  or  fifty  Eskimos  away 
up  north,  when  there  are  areas  in  the 
world  where  people  are  already  Chris- 
tians, being  denied  the  sacraments 
through  lack  of  priests.  I heard  one  per- 
son say  a little  while  ago  that  Latin 
America  isn’t  so  short  of  priests,  it’s 
short  of  organization.  It’s  short  of  put- 
ting the  priests  we  do  have  into  areas 
where  their  influence  will  be  greatest. 
And  I really  believe  this  is  true. 

“I  don’t  give  too  much  of  a hoot 
about  this  big  distinction  between 
Christian  and  non-Christian  missions, 
although  I do  think  that  down  in  Latin 
America  since  the  people  do  have  a 
small  idea  of  Christ  . . . and  in  some 
mysterious  way,  God  has  already 
chosen  to  reveal  Himself  to  them,  they 
do  have  a sort  of  a claim,  you  might  say, 
to  greater  Christian  knowledge.” 

How  does  Fr.  Manning  feel  about  the 
possibility  of  a change  in  the  law  of 
celibacy  — allowing  all  priests  to  marry 
if  they  choose? 

“I  personally  believe  that  our  whole 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  would 


be  pretty  well  ineffective  in  a number 
of  ways  if  our  priests  had  permission  to 
get  married.  I can’t  see  ushering  a 
bunch  of  wives  and  children  into  our 
seminary  or  into  our  motherhouse.  And 
you  can’t  take  your  wife  and  children 
down  to  the  missions  . . . sure  you  could 
but  it  makes  a hell  of  a lot  of  hardship 
— I wouldn’t  want  to  do  it. 

“I  feel  that  if  I were  to  take  a wife 
and  children  down  there  that  I would 
be  jeopardizing  my  ministry,  and  to 
some  extent  their  lives,  their  chances  for 
fulfilment,  especially  as  far  as  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  goes. 

“I  think  if  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
live  in  a hot  climate  and  to  be  an  active 
priest  (I  know  it’s  going  to  be  difficult. 
I’m  not  fooling  myself),  then  how  the 
hell  am  I ever  going  to  raise  a family, 
a wife  and  kids,  and  give  them  the  things 
that  I would  want  them  to  have  . . . 
and  on  the  salary  that  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  can  afford  to  give 
me. 

“I’m  not  saying  that  I’m  not  going  to 
go  off  the  job  or  anything  like  that,  be- 
cause I think  a priest  has  got  to  be 
realistic  and  realize  that  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  he  could  easily  go  off  the 
job.  On  my  ordination  day  I thought 
that  of  all  my  classmates  I am  probably 
the  one  most  likely  to  go  off  the  job. 
But  this  is  a good  attitude  for  me  to  have 
because  it  will  always  keep  me  relying, 
you  know,  on  God’s  grace,  not  on  my 
own  strength.  I will  be  on  my  guard 
and  possibly  I will  take  a few  extra  pre- 
cautions and  try  to  know  the  danger 
areas  in  my  own  life. 

“I  love  women  very  much  and  I love 
children.  Sex  doesn’t  grab  me  that  much 
. . . oh,  it  grabs  me,  but  I can  put  up 
with  it;  but  one  thing  that  I find  very 
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difficult  to  put  up  with  is  the  fact  that 
I won’t  have  my  own  kids.  And  twenty 
years  from  now  if  I’ve  really  done  a 
good  job,  you  know,  well  by  God,  you 
know,  I wouldn’t  mind  maybe  getting 
married  and  having  my  own  kids,  you 
know.  I think  that  there  is  a lot  of  room 
for  married  clergy. 

“I  feel  that  I have  a chance  to  be  a 
new  kind  of  witness  which  is  coming 
into  the  world  today  ...  a new  type  of 
priest.  Not  the  pious  Joe,  but  a guy 
that’s  got  to  get  down  to  the  gut  level  of 
people  to  impress  them. 

“I  admire  any  man,  I don’t  care  if 
he’s  a priest  or  not,  who  has  enough  guts 
to  get  excited  about  something  in  life. 
For  example,  there’s  a program  here  for 
young  people  in  the  city.  It’s  a very  good 
program  and  this  Fr.  McKillop  thought 
it  up  and  got  it  going.  Well,  when  he 
was  around  the  seminary,  he  didn’t  turn 
me  on.  I didn’t  know  him  that  well,  you 
know.  But  here’s  a priest  who  got  an 
idea  and  then  sacrificed  what  anybody 
else  would  think  of  him  and  went  ahead 
and  did  it.  Now,  if  the  guy  had  fallen  on 
his  face  it  wouldn’t  make  any  difference 
to  me.  He  had  enough  guts  to  take  some- 
thing that  really  excited  him  and  went 
ahead  and  did  it. 

“Now  in  my  own  life  there  has  been 
nothing  to  date  (outside  of  a vocation  to 
the  priesthood,  which  is  sort  of  nebu- 
olus),  there  has  been  nothing  in  my  life 
yet  that  has  really  turned  me  on.  And  I 
am  hoping  that  when  I get  to  the  mis- 
sions something  will  turn  up  that  will 
really  get  me  fired  and  hot  and 
bothered,  and  get  me  working,  because 
right  now  in  the  seminary  I’m  bored 
half  the  time.  I’m  not  putting  myself 
into  my  studies  as  I should  be  because 
there’s  no  driving  incentive  for  it. 


“Probably  the  chief  reason  I came 
into  the  foreign  mission  field  is  because 
I felt  that  when  I got  down  to  the  mis- 
sion front  there  would  be  enough 
poverty,  there  would  be  so  many  areas 
for  me  to  work  that  I would  be  forced 
to  do  something  and  do  a lot  . . . just 
from  facing  the  need. 

“I  usually  love  the  things  I do  and  I 
usually  get  a hell  of  a big  kick  out  of 
life  in  general,  you  know.  God  is  a 
father  to  me,  and  Christ  is  a brother  and 
that’s  a unique  love  relationship.  I could 
never  relegate  myself  to  being  a slave  of 
Christ.  I have  never  thought  of  myself 
as  that.  I feel  that  if  I ever  came  to  that, 
there  would  have  been  many  other 
things  come  into  it,  you  know.  I would 
have  been  unfaithful  or  something.”  B 

Jack 

Lynch 

Jack  Lynch  came  to  our  seminary  from 
Port  Credit,  Ont.  His  father  is  a pur- 
chasing agent,  and  there  are  five  children 
in  the  family.  Jack  finished  grade 
thirteen  before  coming  with  us,  and  he 
will  be  ordained  a priest  next  summer. 
He  spent  his  last  two  summer  vacations 
travelling  across  Canada  with  other 
seminarians  introducing  Catholic  people 
to  the  work  of  The  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Among  his  special  in- 
terests is  Church  liturgy. 

"D  ebels  are  everywhere  today  — even 
in  seminaries — even  in  ours.  Does 
Jack  Lynch  consider  himself  one?  “No,” 
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[i  says  Jack.  Why  not?  “Because  I find  it 
I hard  to  understand  just  what  they’re 
: getting  at.  The  rebels  impress  me  as 

' being  strictly  humanists  — you  know. 


YOU’D  BE 
AMAZED 

The  amount  of  money  we  are  able 
to  send  to  our  missions  each  year 
through  the  sale  of  used  stamps 
would  amaze  you.  It  is  one  of  our 
steady  sources  of  income. 

But  we  are  running  out  of  stamps. 
We  need  all  we  can  get  — Canadian 
or  foreign. 

Just  leave  about  V4"  around  the 


They  don’t  seem  to  have  a concept  of  a 
functional  priesthood. 

“I  think  they’re  going  too  far  on  one 
side.  They  apply  Christian  principles  to 
! their  humanism,  but  this  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian;  they  have  a specific 
function  inasmuch  as  they  want  to  be 
ordained  priests  and  fulfill  the  functions 
of  the  priesthood  ...  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  liturgy  and  the  sacramental 
life  of  the  Church.  But  they  minimize 


edge  of  the  stamps  when  you  cut 
them  off  the  envelopes,  then  send 
them  to; 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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that;  their  main  viewpoint  now  seems  to 
be  just  the  development  of  the  man. 

“You  hear  them  talk  about  de- 
emphasizing the  liturgy.  And  I can’t  see 
that.  I think  the  liturgy  has  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  our  lives.  And  yet  you 
hear  guys  saying  that  the  classes  on 
liturgy  are  so  much  garbage.” 

Jack’s  suspicion  of  the  rebels  is  re- 
flected also  in  his  concern  over  the  atti- 
tudes of  young  people  today.  He  says  he 
is  “not  particularly”  confident  about 
them.  “This  is  why  I see  a role  for  the 
priest  in  spreading  the  Christian  mes- 
sage. We  have  to  fulfill  the  role  of 
teacher  and  I think  we  do  that  by  our 
own  lives  — by  the  example  we  set  for 
people  who  come  in  contact  with  us. 

“I  got  into  a discussion  with  one  of 
the  guys  the  other  day  and  I thought  of 
something  that  I think  points  out  the 
situation:  Take  the  example  of  a light- 
house. You  have  both  a foghorn  and  a 
light.  Some  people  would  be  just  the 
foghorn.  They  can  bellow  all  night 
long,  yet  people  are  still  looking  for  it; 
they’re  not  sure  where  it  came  from. 
That’s  why  you  also  have  a light  coming 
from  the  lighthouse.  So,  preaching  is 
good,  but  unless  the  example  of  a good 
life  is  there,  the  words  are  completely 
empty  — meaningless. 

“But  if  I weren’t  confident  about  the 
future,  I think  I should  get  the  hell  out 
of  here.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  a lot  of  new  em- 
phasis has  been  put  on  the  role  of  love 
in  the  Christian  life.  I asked  Jack  about 
that. 

“I  think  the  idea  behind  love  is  that 
it  has  to  be  the  central,  the  focal  point, 
of  our  whole  life.  I think  most  people 
are  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  these  old 
pompous  pastors  get  up  in  the  pulpit  and 


shoot  off  their  mouths.  This  is  fine  for  ! 
one  day  of  the  week,  but  the  other  six  ' 
days  it’s  a completely  different  story. 

“I  think  love  has  to  become  an  in-  | 
tegral  part  of  our  life.  This  is  the  essence  i 
of  the  Christian  message.  We  often  | 
speak  of  the  marks  of  the  Church  as  j 
being  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apos-  | 
tolic,  but  actually  the  only  one  that  is  j 
explicity  mentioned  in  the  gospel  is 
that  of  ‘persecuted.’  If  we  truly  lived  a | 
full  Christian  life,  we  certainly  wouldn’t  1 
be  tolerated  as  we  are  now.  We  would  I: 
stand  out  so  much  that  we  would  cer-  | 
tainly  be  subject  to  persecution  from  i: 
people  not  living  a Christian  ideal.”  i 
This  suggested  the  subject  of  holiness  | 
and  the  question  of  whether  Jack  is 
concerned  about  it: 

“Oh,  yeah,  I’m  concerned,  but  I think  i 
the  whole  idea  of  personal  sanctification  • 
has,  in  the  past,  been  stressed  as  a selfish  | 
notion.  I feel  that  I’m  going  to  find  my  I 
holiness  in  giving  to  others.  I have  ■ 
chosen  the  ministerial  priesthood  and  I ' 
hope  through  the  sacramental  life  of  the  | 
Church  and  through  the  liturgy,  that  I 
will  be  able  to  help  other  people,  and  in 
that  way  find  my  own  sanctification.” 

I had  heard  that  the  changes  recently 
introduced  into  the  seminary  rule  were 
designed  to  create  a more  real-life  situa- 
tion, throwing  the  student  on  his  own 
responsibility  to  make  something  out  of 
it  or  to  spoil  it.  In  the  light  of  this,  I 
asked  Jack  if  students  are  now  allowed 
to  have  liquor  in  their  rooms. 

“No.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Well,  on  principle,  I suppose  there’s 
no  reason  to  draw  any  line.  I suppose  we 
could  allow  many  things.  And  I 
wouldn’t  say  that  we  don’t  act  on  prin- 
ciple. But  the  mle  is  designed  for  the 
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common  good  of  the  house.  What 
would  result  from  having  liquor  in  the 
rooms?  Having  other  guys  coming  into 
the  rooms.  Eventually  conversation  and 
gatherings  would  evolve  from  this  and 
disrupt  the  order  in  the  house.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  is  where 
personal  responsibility  would  be  put  to 
the  test. 

“This  is  true.  I suppose,  to  a degree, 
we  have  to  learn  by  experience  and  this 
is  why  I think  the  changes  are  good,  in- 
asmuch as  they  allow  us  to  make  mis- 
takes now  rather  than  after  ordination. 
But  I still  think  that  certain  things  are 
going  to  have  to  be  disallowed  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good. 

“I  say  that  if  a fellow  wishes  to  have 
liquor  in  his  room  — fine.  But  I could 
foresee,  from  past  experience  living  in 
the  seminary,  which  I suppose  isn’t  a 
good  criterion,  that  it  would  cause  many 
other  fellows  discomfort.  It  would  ruin 
the  order  of  the  house.  But  at  the  same 
time,  I grant  you  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  ...  I suppose  ...  to  have  it 
happen  now  and  to  try  to  learn  con- 
sideration for  others.”  ■ 


At  the  pearly  gates,  a woman  spoke  to 
St.  Peter:  “Is  my  husband  here?  His 
name  is  Smith.” 

“Lady,  we  have  lots  of  them  here, 
you’ll  have  to  be  more  specific.” 

“Joe  Smith.” 

“Lotsa  them  too,”  said  St.  Peter. 
“You’ll  have  to  have  more  identifica- 
tion.” 

“Well  when  he  died  he  said  that  if  I 
was  ever  untrue  to  him,  he’d  turn  over 
in  his  grave.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  ‘Pinwheel  Smith’.” 


HELP  WANTED 


New  typewriter  needed  by  Fr.  Gerald 
Donovan  in  his  parish  in  Dominican 
Republic.  His  old  one  is  worn  out.  He 
needs  it  for  his  catechetical  lay  apos- 
tolic, cursillo  work  and  to  prepare  his 
weekly  bulletin.  Cost  — $145.00. 

Fr.  Louis  Quinn  is  urgently  in  need  of 
financial  help  to  buy  equipment  for 
Community  Development  andhis Trade 
School  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  Guyana,  St.  Vincent,  Dominican  Re- 
public and  the  Philippines.  $25  will  keep 
a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

A car  for  Father  McQuaid.  Our 
former  Superior  General  needs  a car 
to  get  around  the  parish  in  St.  Lucia. 
Can  you  help  him?  Total  cost  of  car — 
$1,900.00  — Still  needed  $995.00. 

Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission 
chapels  (chalice,  ciborium,  vestments, 
linens,  etc.)  Cost  — $235.00. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Lawrence  Boyle 


Lawrence  Boyle  comes  from  Cooksville, 
Ont.  His  father  is  general  manager  of 
Sara  Lee  Kitchens  Inc.,  and  there  are 
three  children  in  the  family.  Larry 
finished  grade  twelve,  then  came  into 
our  seminary  last  September.  He  will  be 
ordained  in  1973.  His  favourite  hobby 
is  sketching,  particularly  in  pastels,  and 
he  also  enjoys  swimming,  track  work 
and  reading  history. 


T arry  Boyle  likes  to  draw.  In  fact,  he 
likes  all  the  art  forms  but  he  says,  “I 
have  no  aptitude,  no  developed  aptitude 
anyway,  for  the  others;  but  I have  some 
for  drawing.  I like  it  most  because  I can 
see  some  accomplishment  in  it,  whereas 
in  music  or  literature  I am  only  taking 


things  in.  But  I do  enjoy  them  im- 
mensely. 

“I  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  I like  to 
try  to  copy  his  drawings,  just  for  train- 
ing. I think  that’s  important.  And  I like 
Delacroix.  In  a way,  he  leans  towards 
abstractionism.  He  is  not  as  traditional 
as  Michelangelo  or  Da  Vinci;  he  brings 
more  of  himself  into  his  work. 

“I  like  some  abstract  art.  Some  of  it 
is  junk.  If  there  is  a meaning  to  it  and  I 
don’t  see  it,  I might  label  it  junk,  al- 
though I try  not  to  do  that.  But  when  a 
few  lines  are  put  on  a page  and  then 
somebody  tries  to  sell  it  for  half  a mil- 
lion dollars,  I don’t  see  that. 

“So  many  young  artists  come  directly 
into  the  field  of  abstract  art.  I don’t  see 
how  they  can  accomplish  anything.  All 
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' the  great  abstract  artists  started  with  the 
traditional  styles  then  developed  into  ab- 
: stract,  and  you  can  see  their  develop- 
‘ ment.  That’s  what  I’d  like  to  do,  if  I 
’ ever  go  into  abstract.  I won’t  start 
with  it. 

“I  think  a lot  of  abstract  art  is  a 
i;  reaction  against  set  laws.  But  then,  you 
I read  of  some  artists  who  say  that  what 
: they  do  is  not  a reaction,  but  it’s  the 

» way  it  should  be  done  — that  it’s  better 
I than  the  old  way.” 

I Since  the  Church’s  liturgy  is  also  an 
j:  art  form,  what  does  Larry  think  about 
I recent  changes  in  that  field,  especially 
folk  Masses? 

“It’s  effective,  but  I’m  wondering  if 
it’s  a fad.  Anything  that  worships  God 
shouldn’t  be  ‘faddish.’  But  sometimes  an 
external  change  can  produce  an  internal 
change.  I’m  emotionally  exhilarated. 
Emotions  are  good,  but  not  alone  with 
no  attempt  to  combine  them  with  intel- 
ligence. I’ve  known  very  little  intellec- 
tual contact  with  God  during  these  folk 
Masses.  I am  weak,  and  I am  bound  to 
fail  if  I don’t  have  this  contact,  this  con- 


nection, this  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Church.  If  I don’t  have  this,  I don’t  see 
where  I can  have  total  happiness  with 
God.  I don’t  see  where  any  human 
being  can. 

“The  priests  I most  admire  are  those 
who  seem  to  have  an  inner  happiness 
. . . that  comes  out  in  sincerity  and  joy. 
You  can’t  help  but  like,  admire  and  wish 
to  follow  them.  Happiness  isn’t  impor- 
tant in  itself.  It’s  important  in  that  it 
reflects  that  you  are  close  to  God,  or  try 
to  be,  and  your  happiness  is  more  like  a 
result  than  an  end  in  itself.  That  is  what 
I mean  by  a priest  who  is  happy  — close 
to  God  and  trying  to  be  close  to  men. 

“But  in  the  priesthood,  all  priests  are 
different.”  Larry  believes  they  should  all 
have  the  happiness  he  has  spoken  about, 
but  he  thinks  their  aptitudes  for  other 
things  vary;  and  for  that  reason  he 
thinks  the  seminary  training  should  vary 
to  allow  for  this:  “You  don’t  want  ex- 
actly the  same  training  for  each.  But  the 
curriculum  doesn’t  lend  itself  to  any 
special  aptitudes  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  set  and  you  have  to  take  it.”  ■ 
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Howard  Shea,  SFM 


AND 


T Tnder  the  present  setup,  our  students 
^ take  their  classes  at  St.  Augustine’s 
Seminary,  which  is  just  two  football 
fields  away  from  our  own.  Three  of 
our  priests  teach  on  the  staff  at  St. 
Augustine’s  — Fr.  Howard  Shea,  SFM, 
who  is  also  rector  of  our  seminary,  Fr. 
Joseph  McNamara,  SFM,  and  Fr.  Peter 
Toth,  SFM.  Fr.  Francis  Hawkshaw, 
SFM  is  also  on  our  seminary  staff  as 
bursar  and  confessor  to  some  of  the 
students. 

Fr.  McNamara  was  away  at  the  time 
this  issue  was  being  prepared,  but  the 
other  priests  were  asked  for  their  com- 
ments on  current  trends  in  seminary 
training  and  on  the  caliber  of  students 
being  accepted  into  our  seminary. 

Commenting  on  the  general  purpose 
of  the  seminary,  Fr.  Shea  remarked 
that  “the  purpose  is  to  train  the  students 


Joseph  McNamara,  SFM 


A WORD  FROIV 


for  their  missionary  work,  to  give  them 
a rounded  academic,  physical  and 
spiritual  formation,  so  that  the  whole 
man  receives  attention.  Merely  to  give 
them  academics  wouldn’t  be  nearly 
enough.  We  think  that  giving  them 
apostolic  work  over  and  above  their 
studies  is  very  important  too.  This  is  a 
gradual  introduction  into  the  pastoral 
apostolate.” 

Fr.  Hawkshaw  put  it  this  way:  “The 
seminary  trains  spiritual  men,  dedicated 
to  God,  having  the  proper  academic 
background  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
modern  world,  and  also  the  capacity  to 
adapt  to  a mission  country.” 

And  Fr.  Toth  added:  “One  of  the 
practical  purposes  of  this  seminary,  since 
it  is  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  is  for  the  individuals  coming  in 
to  get  to  know  the  Society  and  for  the 
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Francis  Hawkshaw,  SFM 


rHE  FACULTY 


Society  to  get  to  know  them.  And  this 
takes  a little  time.” 

Fr.  Shea  said,  “I  do  think  we  have  a 
new  image  of  man  and  his  vocation  in 
the  world,  and  this  has  conditioned  our 
attitudes  towards  formation  here  in 
the  seminary.  In  the  past,  I would  say 
there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  going 
out  to  seek  souls,  as  if  you  only  went  out 
to  help  men  to  get  to  eternity,  almost 
ignoring  the  temporal  aspects  of  their 
condition.  The  direction  is  still  towards 
eternal  life,  but  we  are  concerned  with 
men  here  and  now,  and  our  formation 
of  the  students  is,  I think,  geared  that 
way. 

“We  deal  with  seminarians  more  as 
people  too,  and  we  are  more  concerned 
that  their  environment  here  might  allow 
them  to  develop  as  persons.” 

On  the  same  point,  Fr.  Toth  said: 


Peter  Toth,  SFM 


“There  is  much  more  emphasis  on,  how 
would  you  put  it,  working  for  ‘man’ 
rather  than  working  for  your  own  in- 
dividual little  soul.”  And  Fr.  Hawk- 
shaw adds:  “I  think  in  the  way  we  were 
trained  in  the  seminary,  there  was  an 
overemphasis  on  restrictions,  an  over- 
dose of  having  to  be  obedient.  All  those 
restrictions  and  the  great  amount  of 
time  spent  in  silence  and  solitude,  be- 
cause they  were  overdone,  I think 
turned  us  more  in  on  ourselves.  The 
emphasis  now  is  for  greater  freedom, 
while  keeping  some  restrictions,  so  that 
a person  can  go  out  and  meet  others. 
There  is  greater  freedom  and  person- 
alism in  the  seminary.” 

“There  is  more  genuine  Christian 
charity  among  the  students  than  in  our 
time,”  said  Fr.  Toth.  “They  can  even 
visit  each  other’s  rooms,  which  used  to 
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be  absolutely  unheard  of.  Now  they 
can  go  out  to  somebody  they  do  not 
know  and  really  talk  to  him  and  set  up  a 
genuine  identification  with  their  fellow 
man.” 

Fr.  Shea:  “Even  the  types  who  are 
not  naturally  outgoing  do  improve  in 
this  area  and  it  is  not  impossible  for 
them  to  get  over  it,  especially  at  this  age 
and  in  this  environment,  I think.  The 
routine  is  much  less  mechanical  and 
superficial  than  it  was.  It  is  true  that  all 
introverts  will  not  become  extroverts, 
but  they  acquire  a happy  balance  with 
less  effort  than  in  our  time  perhaps.” 

Said  Fr.  Hawkshaw:  “They’re  en- 
couraged to  express  themselves,  even 
though  they  make  mistakes.  It  is  only 
by  expressing  themselves  and  making 
mistakes  that  they  will  be  able  to 
express  themselves  properly  with  other 
people.” 

On  the  general  quality  of  students 
now  coming  into  the  seminary,  Fr.  Shea 
said:  “There’s  no  question  about  it,  in 
the  twelve  years  I’ve  been  here  in  the 
seminary,  I can  see  a marked  difference 
in  the  candidates  who  come  in  to  train 
for  the  priesthood.  They  are  much 
more  concerned  about  things  like 
poverty.  They  are  concerned  about  their 
eternal  welfare  too,  but  in  our  day  as 
students,  we  were  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  eternal  welfare.  If  they 
couldn’t  become  priests,  I think  our 
students  would  want  to  be  social  workers 
or  CUSO  members  or  something  like 
that  because  they  are  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  people  in  the  world.” 

Coming  into  the  seminary  with  an 
intense  desire  to  contribute  positively 
to  others  would  seem  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  these  who  would  later  be 
sent  to  a country  like  lapan  where  the 


people  are  not  in  serious  need  of  our 
help.  Would  the  priests  comment  on 
that? 

Fr.  Hawkshaw  said:  “I  think  they’ll  t 
find  it  much  easier,  because  when  we  i 
went  to  Japan  we  had  the  idea  of  bap- 
tising and  converting.  And  when  that 
became  an  impossibility,  then  there  was 
frustration.  But  these  fellows  with  their  i 
training  are  going  out  with  the  idea  of  | 
serving  men  as  men  — of  trying  to  meet 
them  on  their  own  grounds  and  trying 
to  serve  them  in  a human  way.  They 
would  be  witnessing  to  Christ  in  a | 
human  way.  That  wasn’t  even  con-  S 
sidered  in  our  day.”  \ 

In  our  Society,  the  possibility  has  ! 
been  discussed  of  assigning  students  to  a \ 
particular  mission  during  their  seminary  { 
training,  and  from  that  time  on,  the  | 
student,  although  remaining  in  Canada,  ! 
would  specialize  in  studies  relating  to 
his  mission  assignment.  What  would  the  [ 
faculty  think  about  that?  ; 

Fr.  Toth  said:  “I  don’t  believe  in 
specialized  training  at  the  seminary  level 
at  all.  I think  that  specialized  training 
is  meaningless  unless  you  have  a very  ; 
good  general  background  on  world 
problems  and  a good  knowledge  of 
man,  and  of  course,  what  comes  with 
the  priesthood.” 

Fr.  Shea  had  a different  opinion:  “I 
think  we  should  assign  students  to  a 
particular  mission  in  the  middle  of  their 
first  year  in  theology,  so  that  they  can 
orientate  their  training  towards  the 
mission  to  which  they  will  go.  They  do 
a lot  of  things  on  the  side  anyway,  why 
not  let  them  do  things  that  pertain  to 
the  place  where  they  are  going  to  spend 
their  lives?” 

Fr.  Toth  again:  “I  wouldn’t  agree 
with  that.  No.  Because  I don’t  think 
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fi  they  have  enough  general  background  at 
I that  stage.  An  effective,  sensible  mis- 
' sionary  should  have  a very  good 
I generalized  background.  In  other  words, 
suppose  you  had  a missionary  in  Japan, 

I it  would  do  him  an  awful  lot  of  good 
' to  be  really  knowledgeable  say  in  the 
problems  of  India.  Because  being 
human,  we  are  only  able  to  obtain 
i definite  knowledge  through  our  com- 
parisons to  a generalized  background.” 

What  about  students  with  particular 
aptitudes  that  don’t  seem  to  fit  into  a 
missionary  apostolate,  for  example,  an 
interest  in  classical  drama?  Do  we  rely 
on  God  to  find  an  outlet  for  their 
talents  on  the  missions,  even  though  we 
can’t  see  one? 

Fr.  Shea:  “I  should  hope  that  talent 
would  never  be  an  impediment.  I think 
we  should  exploit  people  who  are  gifted 
by  having  them  become  experts  in  some 
of  the  fields  that  missionaries  should  be 
expert  in,  depending  on  where  their 
bent  is,  whether  it  is  sociology,  econo- 
mics, missiology,  linguistics  or  what  have 
you.  In  fact,  one  of  the  points  men- 
tioned in  the  Vatican  Council’s  Decree 
on  the  Missionary  Activity  of  the 
Church  is  that  there  should  be  experts  in 
the  field  who  can  constantly  inform  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  of  regional,  geographical  and  cul- 
tural problems.  Only  experts  will  be 
able  to  do  that.” 

Some  students  seem  to  feel  that  in  the 
past  the  missionary  approach  was 
“hung  up”  on  things  like  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  valid  in  them- 
selves, but  emphasized  to  the  point  of 
overlooking  the  socio-economic  needs. 

Fr.  Shea  said:  “Now  they  are  told 
that  we  were  probably  mistaken  in  this 
area  in  the  past.  They  are  told  by 


returned  missionaries,  by  staff  priests 
who  were  on  the  missions,  that  there 
has  probably  been  an  overemphasis  on 
this  sacramental  role,  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  needs  of  people.  We 
are  trying  to  establish  a better  balance. 

“The  reason  the  social  sciences  are 
now  on  the  curriculum  at  St.  Augus- 
tine’s College,  where  our  students  take 
classes,  is  because  we  at  our  seminary 
have  actually  emphasized  their  import- 
ance and  asked  the  authorities  at  St. 
Augustine’s  to  please  include  them. 

“Sociology,  economics  and  anthro- 
pology have  been  put  on  the  curriculum 
through  our  suggestion.  Sociology  has 
been  taught  by  one  of  our  priests  ever 
since  it  was  introduced.  Economics, 
introduced  through  Fr.  Mclver,  SFM,  is 
being  taught  by  Sister  Mary  Leo,  OLM, 
at  St.  Augustine’s,  while  Fr.  Toth  is 
teaching  anthropology  to  college  stu- 
dents and  as  part  of  the  missiology 
course  to  students  of  theology.” 

How  do  cultural  anthropology  and 
physical  anthropology  fit  into  the  con- 
text of  the  seminary  training? 

Fr.  Toth  answered:  “Well,  the 
theories  on  evolution  are  of  great  con- 
cern in  philosophy.  And  the  empirical 
side  of  it  is,  I think,  very  important  to 
know  before  you  can  start  talking  about 
evolution  at  all.  You  can  talk  about  it 
theoretically  but  I think  you  do  have  to 
know  what  the  empirical  facts  on  it  are. 
In  other  words,  you  have  to  know  what 
a human  being  is  before  you  can  make 
a Christian.  And  if  you  get  into 
sociology  or  anthropology,  you  have  to 
get  into  psychology  too.  At  St.  Augus- 
tine’s College  we  have  two  courses  in 
psychology  — one  in  experimental  psy- 
chology and  one  in  rational  psy- 
chology.” ■ 
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ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 


Bud  of  the  month. 


Lee  Kinzel, 

Red  Deer,  Alberta. 


Donald  Bernie,  Pembroke,  Ont. 

“My  brothers  and  my  sister  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  letting  us  join  the 
Mission  Club.”  — Glad  to  have  you, 
Donald  — and  brothers  and  sister  too. 


Jocelyn  Sweeney,  Ferryland,  Nfld. 

“I  am  having  a club  named  the  HHM 
Club,  which  means  the  Holy  Heart  of 
Mary  Club.”  — Hope  you  have  good 
success  with  your  Club,  Jocey. 

St.  John’s  Jr.  High  School,  Grade  7 
students,  sent  a Valentine  to  Fr.  Jim  with 
1 1 dollars  they  saved  for  the  Missions. — 
With  that  much  you  bought  my  heart, 
students. 


Glace  Bay,  N.S. 

Barbara,  Anne,  Mary,  John,  Michael 
and  Coleen  Keylor  — all  brothers  and 
sisters,  gathered  pop  bottles  and  sent 
1 5 dollars.  — Thanks  to  Mom  for  help- 
ing, too. 


Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FATIMA  — MAY  APPARITION 
OF  OUR  LADY 

Dear  Buds: 

On  May  12,  1917  three  little  chil-  | 
dren  heard  a voice,  “Don’t  be  afraid.  , 
Come  closer  to  me,  I won’t  harm  you.” 
Hearing  her  soft  voice  and  looking  at  ! 
her  sweet  face,  Lucy  forgot  her  fear 
and  asked  — 

“Where  do  you  come  from?” 

And  the  Lady  replied,  “I  come  from  ; 
Heaven.”  j 

Then  Lucy  blurted  out,  “When  I die  ; 
will  I go  to  Heaven?” 

And  the  Lady  answered,  “Yes.”  I 

Lucy  remembered  her  little  cousin  !| 
and  said,  “Will  Jacinta  go  to  Heaven  i 
when  she  dies?” 

Once  again  the  Lady  answered,  ; 
“Jacinta  will  go  to  Heaven  too.”  | 

Buds,  can  you  imagine  three  little  i 
children  keeping  this  a secret.  Could  ' 
you?  Well,  that’s  just  what  happened. 
The  smallest  one  told  about  it  at  supper 
and  soon  the  whole  town  heard  of  the 
apparitions  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  in 
Portugal. 

In  October  the  Lady  said,  “I  am  the 
Lady  of  the  Holy  Rosary.” 

Why  not  read  about  this.  Buds? 

Blessings  from  St.  Theresa, 

Father  Jim. 
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Fr.  Vincent  Daniel,  SFM,  Toronto, 

Ont.,  is  pastor  of  our  parish  in  Manaus, 

Brazil.  A graduate  of  St.  Michael’s  Col- 
lege High  School,  he  was  ordained  in 
1955.  He  spent  five  years  on  promotion 
work  before  going  to  Brazil. 

I Remember 

T remember  when  Fr.  John  Fullerton,  SFM,  visited  us  in  Brazil.  We 
had  just  received  two  outboard  motors  and  had  them  on  a craft  called 
Cristofo  Columbo  — so  named  in  honour  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
from  North  Bay,  Ont.,  who  donated  the  motors.  They  were  beautiful: 
twenty-eight-horsepower  Evinrudes.  So  we  left  Itacoatiara  on  a clear 
Monday  morning  and  headed  down  the  Amazon  River  and  into  some 
of  the  tributaries  where  it  was  smoother  sailing. 

Our  plan  was  to  visit  many  of  the  missions  in  the  vast  interior  of 
our  Amazon  Jungle  mission.  One  such  visit  was  in  the  town  of  Itapi- 
ranga;  another  in  the  town  of  Urucara,  where  we  stayed  the  night.  We 
had  a nice  visit  with  the  people  who  made  a fuss  over  Fr.  Fullerton  as 
we  introduced  him  as  the  Vicar  General  of  The  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  The  following  morning,  we  left  Urucara  with  the  inten- 
tion of  visiting  many  more  missions  on  the  way  back  to  Itacoatiara.  One 
place  we  did  visit  was  Sao  Sebastiao.  But  that  was  all.  We  never  got  to 
Silves  or  any  other  place  as  both  motors  suddenly  conked  out. 

There  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  jungle  with  no  civilization  in  sight 
and  no  way  of  getting  the  boat  to  go.  Those  two  motors  suddenly  didn’t 
look  so  beautiful  after  all.  We  tried  everything.  No  luck.  Fr.  Fullerton 
was  reading  the  instruction  manual  and  as  he  read,  Fr.  Mike  O’Kane  and 
I would  follow  each  suggestion.  For  example,  he  would  say,  “Check  the 
gasoline  tanks,”  and  we  would;  “Check  the  lines,  the  fuel  pump,  the 
spark  plugs,  etc.,”  and  we  did  all  this.  Finally,  he  came  to  the  end  of 
the  page  and  we  still  had  not  been  successful  in  getting  the  motors  going, 
so  he  continued  to  read:  “If  all  these  things  fail,  just  phone  your  nearest 
Evinrude  dealer.”  B 
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BE  VERY  CAREFUL 

Before  you  start  pushing  this  little 
man  around,  you’d  better  be  very 
sure  of  yourself.  He  could  make 
salami  out  of  you  with  that  sword  or, 
if  he  is  in  a less  artistic  mood,  he 
could  simply  cut  you  down  with  his 
six-shooter.  Either  way,  you’d  lose. 
It  might  be  better  to  call  in  an  expert 
for  this  case. 

It’s  the  same  thing  when  it  comes 
to  running  our  mission  parishes: 
mistakes  can  be  disastrous.  It’s 
better  to  leave  the  job  to  someone 
with  experience  — a missionary 
priest.  Send  your  donation  to  be 
used  “wherever  it  is  most  needed,’’ 
and  let  our  men  decide  from  their 
experience  how  it  should  be  spent. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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A DELICATE  SUBJECT 


Few  people  like  to  be  reminded  of  death.  But  it  is  a certainty 
and  it  should  be  given  some  serious  thought.  And  the  thought 
of  death  brings  up  the  question  of  a will.  Have  you  made 
out  your  will?  Have  you  remembered  the  missions  in  your  will? 

In  mission  countries,  there  are  millions  of  people  who  have 
very  few  consolations  in  life,  and  fewer  at  the  approach  of 
death.  Doubt  and  confusion  can  be  frightening  as  life  slips 
away. 

A remembrance  in  your  will  is  a means  of  helping  The  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  to  bring  the  consolations  of 
your  Catholic  faith  to  the  people  of  the  non-Christian  world. 


Our  legal  title  is: 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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EDITORIAL 


Please  Trust  Us 

AT  aybe  you’ve  noticed  the  ads  we’ve  been  running  in  our  magazine 
lately.  We’ve  frequently  been  asking  people  to  send  us  their 
donations  marked  “to  be  used  wherever  it  is  most  needed”.  Now 
we  know  this  isn’t  a very  exciting  way  to  contribute  to  anything. 
Most  people  want  to  know  clearly  what  project  they  are  supporting. 
Some  would  be  happier,  for  example,  if  we  were  to  say,  “We  need 
money  to  buy  oats  for  Fr.  Jimmy  Walsh’s  horse  in  Yamasa.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  used  to  advertise  that  way.  Remember 
the  ads  we  once  ran  for  Fr.  Joe  Curcio  who  needed  money  to  support 
some  poor  crippled  people  who  had  moved  in  to  live  in  his  chicken 
coop?  We  got  a lot  of  money  through  those  ads.  And  we  know  why. 
Because  it  was  a particular  project  and  we  were  able  to  show  pictures 
of  the  chickens,  the  people  and  the  coop.  So  why  do  we  switch  now 
to  an  impersonal  appeal  like  “wherever  it  is  most  needed”? 

Well,  because  even  though  the  chicken-coop  project  was  loaded 
with  human  interest,  maybe  it  wasn’t  really  as  urgent  as  a less  glam- 
ourous need  in  one  of  our  other  missions — for  example,  building 
a church  in  Ichinomiya,  Japan,  where  costs  are  very  high  and  the 
city  zoning  laws  demand  that  the  building  be  modern  enough  to 
match  its  surroundings.  In  Japan,  you’re  out  of  the  chicken-coop 
league. 

Then  too,  since  our  priests  work  in  many  countries,  we  can  never 
foresee  emergencies.  There  was  a civil  war  in  The  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  1965,  and  it  involved  a considerable  expense  for  our  Society. 
But  even  at  times  like  that,  we  are  not  free  to  take  money  earmarked 
for  specific  projects  and  divert  it  to  things  we  consider  more  urgent. 
We  have  to  respect  the  intentions  of  those  who  support  us. 

The  only  way  we  can  see  around  the  problem  is  the  system  we 
are  now  using — the  occasional  unglamorous  appeal  for  help  “to  be 
used  wherever  it  is  most  needed.”  It  means  you’ve  got  to  trust  us. 
That’s  true.  And  we  can  only  give  you  our  word  that  we’re  not  going 
to  skip  town  with  whatever  you  send  us  and  sink  it  all  into  a gambl- 
ing weekend  in  Las  Vegas.  But  why  not  take  a chance?  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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THINGS 
AIN'T  ALWAYS 
WHAT  THEY  SEEM 


'NTearly  every  time  you  turn  around 
these  days  in  Japan,  you  see  a 
sign  that  says:  “Please  deposit  cigar- 
ette butts  in  the  ash  tray.”  However 
this  will  all  have  to  be  revised  somewhat 
in  the  light  of  an  event  that  recently 
took  place  in  Osaka  Station: 

Seeing  a burning  cigarette  on  the  tile 
floor,  a policeman  with  a sincere  desire 
to  give  good  example,  walked  over. 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

picked  it  up  and  dropped  it  into  the 
nearby  ash  tray.  It  seemed  like  a good 
idea  at  the  time.  There  was  only  one 
slight  snag:  The  ash  tray  immediately 
burst  into  flames  and  help  had  to  be 
summoned  to  control  the  blaze.  A new 
material  had  been  used  as  an  experi- 
ment in  the  ash  tray.  But  somehow  I 
really  don’t  think  that  the  originator  of 
that  ash  tray  will  go  into  the  hall  of 
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fame  with  the  likes  of  Westinghouse, 
Edison  and  Ford.  But  then  . . . even 
Ford  had  an  Edsel! 

A little  closer  to  home,  one  of  our 
YCW  members  was  gamely  trying  to 
sell  the  YCW  paper  in  pouring  rain 
outside  the  local  train  station.  He  hadn’t 
sold  a paper  all  night.  Then  it  happened. 
A distinguished  looking  elderly  man 
looked  over  at  him  and  then  waved  at 
him  frantically.  At  last  he  came  dashing 
across  the  busy  intersection  against 
the  light.  He  looked  closely  at  the  paper 
and  felt  it  once  or  twice  for  thickness 
and  smiled  his  approval  as  he  dug  down 
for  ten  yen  from  his  pocket.  The  young 
man  thought  to  himself  that  here  was 
concrete  proof  of  the  paper’s  popular- 
ity. The  man  snatched  the  paper  folded 
it  once  over  his  head  and  dashed  out 
into  the  pelting  rain.  If  the  paper  could 
keep  out  the  rain,  the  man  might  be 
back.  The  young  man  shrugged  and 
packed  up  his  papers  and  went  home. 
It  had  been  a most  trying  day. 

To  make  our  scripture  classes  a 
little  more  vivid  I used  to  try  to  carry 
out  the  illustration  as  written.  One  time 
I bought  a big  blob  of  leaven,  at  least 
I think  it  was  leaven.  I plopped  it  into 
a bit  of  dough  at  the  bottom  of  a large 
bowl.  Since  the  Japanese  hardly  ever  eat 
bread  they  were  really  interested  in 
what  would  happen.  I explained  that 
in  twelve  hours  or  so  it  would  expand 
the  bread  dough  and  fill  the  bowl.  That’s 
what  I said.  Three  days  later  it  was  a 
very  evil  smelling  sticky  glob  of  gluck 
sulking  at  the  bottom  of  a now  very 
large  bowl.  Everyone  was  visibly  im- 
pressed. It  actually  seemed  to  have 
shrunk.  Luckily  it  had  a most  disagree- 
able odour  and  they  all  agreed  that 
leaven  had  to  be  just  about  the  foulest 


thing  around.  Actually  I could  have 
made  the  same  point  with  a bit  of  lim- 
burger  cheese. 

On  another  occasion  I thought  to 
illustrate  the  grain  of  wheat  falling  into 
the  ground  and  dying  so  as  not  to 
remain  alone.  I planted  some  wheat 
seeds  in  a box  of  earth  and  laced  it  with 
heavy  duty  fertilizer.  I must  have  plant- 
ed the  wheat  seeds  upside  down  because 
as  far  as  I know  they’re  still  down  there 
but  luckily  there  was  some  pig  weed 
in  with  the  wheat  and  it’s  still  growing. 
If  you’re  looking  for  a moral,  I guess 
you’d  just  have  to  say  that  things  ain’t 
always  what  they  seem. 

One  day  last  summer  I heard  a very 
familiar  sound  from  my  childhood.  It 
was  a sprightly,  tinkling  little  tune  some- 
thing like,  “Mary  had  a little  lamb.” 

“I  do  believe  that’s  the  ‘Good  Hum- 
our Man,’  I exclaimed  as  I began  an 
essay  on  the  westernization  of  Japan. 
“But  I’d  better  be  careful  after  that 
baby  carriage  last  week.”  (I  had  seen 
a woman  pushing  the  carriage  along 
the  road  and  I had  taken  a quick  peck 
inside.  I had  expected  to  see  a cooing 
infant  and  instead  I had  nearly  lost  my 
nose  on  a nail  protruding  from  one  of 
the  slats  in  a load  of  kindling  wood.) 
I listened  carefully  to  the  monotonous 
little  ditty.  Soon  I could  hear  the  patter 
of  tiny  feet  following  the  tinkling  truck. 
“A  regular  Pied  Piper.”  I rushed  out 
into  the  street  clutching  some  coins  in 
my  hot  little  hand.  “That’s  the  *Good 
Humour  Man’  or  my  name  isn’t . . .” 

Anyway  it  isn’t;  because  I very  near- 
ly got  trampled  to  death  by  an  army  of 
housewives  after  running  full  tilt  into 
a moving  slop  bucket.  It  was  the  garb- 
age truck.  But  then  . . . things  ain’t 
always  what  they  seem.  ■ 
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DUTIES  OF  A DEACON 


T t is  the  duty  of  the  deacon  to  administer  baptism  solemnly,  to  be  custodian  and 

dispenser  of  the  Eucharist,  to  assist  at  and  bless  marriages  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  to  bring  Viaticum  to  the  dying,  to  read  the  Sacred  Scripture  to  the  faithful, 
to  instruct  and  exhort  the  people,  to  preside  at  the  worship  and  prayer  of  the 
faithful,  to  administer  sacramentals,  and  to  offidate  at  funeral  and  burial  services. 
It  pertains  to  the  territorial  bodies  of  Bishops  to  decide  if  deacons  should  be 
appointed  — and  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  the  diaconate  may  be  conferred 
even  upon  those  living  in  the  married  state. 

With  these  words,  Vatican  II  has  opened  the  way  to  solve  the  shortage  of  priests 
in  the  world  today.  It  is  well  known  that  before  the  Council  of  Arles  in  314  A.D. 
deacons  commonly  celebrated  Mass.  It  is  also  known  that  in  the  time  of  Albert 
the  Great  in  the  thirteenth  century  laymen  heard  confessions  so  much  that  it  was 
considered  sacramental. 

Looking  ahead  to  a time  when  the  increasing  number  of  people  born  into  the 
world  makes  the  priest  shortage  even  more  acute  than  it  is  now,  we  see  faintly 
what  must  be  done  to  eliminate  the  scandal  of  “sacraments  for  the  rich  only”  kind 
of  religion.  Will  the  day  ever  come  when  there  will  be  part-time  priests  and/or 
deacons?  Will  they  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  over-worked  priest- 
hood? Some  fear,  based  on  past  experience,  that  money  and  politics  might  become 
the  dominant  interests  of  the  married  clergy.  Meanwhile,  until  these  problems  are 
solved,  there  is  still  a call  for  courageous  young  men  to  accept  the  glorious  challenge 
of  a dedicated  life  as  a celibate.  Are  you  interested?  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro 's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB. 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  visits  the  Elmore’s  at  their  home  in  Padre  Las  Casas,  D.R. 


COOL  AND  HEROIC 

Robert  Smith,  SFM 


* I 'he  summer  days  of  1965  were 
bitter  times  for  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Santo 

Domingo,  the  capital,  was  a city  at  war. 
In  the  town  throughout  the  interior, 
where  our  parishes  are  located,  the 

atmosphere  was  tense;  the  people  were 
frightened,  disheartened.  Father  Art 

MacKinnon’s  death  in  Monte  Plata  on 
the  twenty-second  of  June  sent  a wave 
of  dismay  through  the  priests  and 

people.  Our  Society  was  trying  to  give 
each  missioner  a month’s  leave  in  Can- 
ada but  this  meant  that  only  a handful 
of  priests  were  available  to  care  for  the 


half  million  parishioners  under  Scarboro 
care. 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  1965,  a tired 
old  Landrover  took  me  deep  into  the 
Dominican  hills  to  the  little  town  of 
Padre  Las  Casas  where  Father  Lou 
Quinn  was  ending  four  very  active 
years  of  spiritual  and  social  work.  This 
town  had  many  of  its  sons  in  the  rebel 
zone  of  Santo  Domingo.  Others  were 
in  La  Victoria  prison.  Another  thirty 
had  just  been  released  from  confine- 
ment. Between  the  two  rival  factions  in 
town,  hatred,  suspicion  and  fear  had 
inexorably  crept  into  nearly  all  hearts. 
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Under  these  circumstances  I came 
to  know  Luther  and  Roma  Elmore, 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  from  out  near 
Seattle,  Washington.  They  had  arrived 
but  a few  days  earlier  and  with  the 
coaching  of  Father  Quinn  had  already 
passed  their  first  tests  of  bed  bugs  and 
dysentery.  They  belonged  to  a cool  and 
heroic  Peace  Corps  group  that  came 
into  a situation  where  the  whole  pop- 
ulation was  full  of  indignation  at  the 
presence  of  twenty-two  thousand  Amer- 
ican occupation  troops. 

Luther  Elmore  had  been  a sergeant 
in  the  First  World  War  and  he  still 
looked  fit  for  the  role.  After  years  of 
truck  farming  and  more  years  in  the 
post  office  in  Bremerton,  Washington, 
Luther  was  retired  although  he  and 
Roma  were  not  going  to  settle  for  rock- 
ing chairs  yet.  Peace  Corps  was  appeal- 
ing to  youngsters  and  this  is  how  they 
felt.  Being  seventy  years  of  age  didn’t 
matter.  In  training  in  Puerto  Rico, 
they  went  through  all  the  rigorous 
training  routines.  Learning  how  to  calm- 
ly stay  afloat  in  a flooded  river  was 
going  to  save  their  lives. 

The  first  Friday  of  July  had  taken 
me  twelve  miles  up  the  valley  for  a 
monthly  visit.  It  had  rained  but  the 
river  had  risen  very  little.  Luther  came 
to  see  me  in  the  evening  to  ask  about 
conditions,  and  although  it  was  risky, 
he  and  Roma  set  out  to  visit  a village 
where  another  volunteer  had  previous- 
ly been  laboring.  Crossing  the  first  river 
was  no  problem;  the  second  one  caught 
them.  Their  jeep  station  wagon  advan- 
ced about  ten  yards  into  the  current 
and  the  water  was  over  the  hood.  The 
only  escape  was  out  the  back  window 
hatch  and  into  the  mountain  current. 
With  the  help  of  two  young  men  ac- 


Roma  and  Luther  Elmore  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
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companying  them,  they  calmly  headed 
downstream  about  fifty  yards  before 
making  their  way  back  to  shore.  The 
jeep  by  now  was  overturned  by  the 
powerful  waters. 

Then  of  course  came  a five-mile 
trek  back  to  Padre  Las  Casas.  The  road 
was  muddy,  the  sky  was  clouded  and 
the  other  river  had  to  be  waded.  By 
nine-thirty  Luther  met  me  on  the  street 
and  together  we  organized  a rescue 
operation  with  twenty  young  lads  and 
a dump  truck  to  haul  the  vehicle  out 
of  the  river.  These  husky  fellows  could 
barely  withstand  being  swept  away  in 
the  same  current  that  Luther  and  Roma 
had  conquered. 

There  were  no  very  bad  effects. 
Roma,  a small,  delicate  lady,  was  sick 
for  a few  days.  They  lost  all  their 
papers  and  traveller’s  cheques  when 
Roma’s  purse  went  down  the  river.  The 
jeep  was  never  any  good  after  that.  But 
the  Elmores  had  arrived! 

Back  home  in  the  States  they  had 
been  active  in  4H  work  and  one  of 
the  reasons  for  their  coming  to  our 
town  was  to  do  this  type  of  work 
through  a summer  camp  project  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  parish  and  the  Peace 
Corps.  Soon  the  Elmores  had  this  ready 
to  go.  The  first  day  of  camp  arrived 
and  being  in  the  tropics,  nobody  was 
pressing  for  a fast  start.  A thumping 
noise  in  the  early  dawn  awoke  me  to 
find  the  boys  being  put  through  their 
morning  exercises  by  the  sergeant,  who 
was  briskly  giving  orders  in  English. 
Then  it  was  a couple  of  turns  around 
the  field  with  Luther  up  front  and  those 
country  kids  trying  to  keep  pace.  The 
rest  of  us  clearly  got  the  message:  “Get 
with  it!”  And  we  did. 


That  camp  taught  the  instructors  | 
more  than  it  taught  the  youngsters.  We  j 
had  a Dominican  youth  from  the  agro-  ! 
nomy  school,  another  from  the  semin-  i 
ary,  Americans  from  Peace  Corps,  ! 
government  employees  from  the  Depart-  ! 
ment  of  Agriculture,  townspeople  and  | 
the  priest,  all  understanding  and  appre-  ; 
ciating  one  another,  making  a quiet  j 
revolution  of  our  own  in  the  minds  and  i 
hearts  of  those  Dominican  boys  and 
girls,  while  their  contemporaries  in  j 
Santo  Domingo  still  strode  about  the  \ 
city  armed  with  two  and  three  weapons.  i 
The  driving  force  in  our  little  operation  | 
was  Luther  and  Roma,  pushing  gently,  | 
smiling  easily,  looking  for  funds,  finding  j 
workers,  making  plans  for  each  activity  j 

and  most  of  all,  taking  those  kids  into  | 

their  hearts.  j 

With  the  camp  as  a start,  the  Elmores  j 

settled  down  to  organize  very  slowly  j 

and  carefully  the  country  youngsters.  | 

They  formed  5D  clubs,  the  equivalent  j 

of  4H  clubs  in  Canada.  Here  was  a i 

classic  lesson  in  organization  work  by 
a couple  of  veterans,  roaming  through  ■ 

the  hills  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  | 

Gardens  were  planted;  sewing  machines 
were  bought  or  begged;  excursions  were 
made;  sports  equipment  was  obtained; 
cooking  and  health  classes  were  held; 
short  courses  were  made  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  from  one  of  these,  six 
lads  proudly  returned  home  with  pure- 
bred piglets.  j 

There  were  many  other  tasks  to  be 
done  in  the  community.  Roma  lent  a 
hand  to  a group  who  were  organizing 
a high  school.  She  had  been  a teacher 
before  and  now  her  English  classes 
gave  a note  of  quality  to  the  new  insti- 
tution that  would  be  so  essential  for 
the  future  of  the  people.  Later  in  the 
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year,  the  Elmores  accompanied  the 
students  on  a trip  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  so  that  these  young 
people  could  know  the  beauty  and  rich- 
es of  their  country.  They  were  always 
on  call  to  assist  in  the  dramatic  efforts 
of  the  people  to  gain  control  of  their 
economic  and  social  destiny  by  means 
of  credit  unions,  co-operatives  and  farm- 
ers’ leagues.  The  Elmore  home  was 
open  to  all  and  many  ladies  from  town 
would  discreetly  drop  by  to  see  Roma’s 
kitchen.  The  young  people  from  the 
mountain  villages  would  always  come 
in  to  say  hello  when  they  were  in  town. 
Frequently  other  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers would  come  along  to  partake  of 


the  atmosphere  of  the  Elmore  home. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  condi- 
tions improved  in  the  country  and  we 
could  see  much  hope  for  the  future. 
Another  priest.  Father  Ron  MacFar- 
lane,  came  to  work  in  the  parish. 
Peace  Corps  sent  a nurse  to  work  in 
town  and  several  other  persons  came 
along  to  work  with  the  social  activities 
of  the  parish  and  community.  The 
Elmores  shared  their  Christmas  dinner 
with  the  priests  and  together  we  thank- 
ed God  for  having  safely  passed  the 
tragic  year. 

The  Elmores,  who  are  Unitarians, 
asked  their  friends  in  the  States  to 


Metropolitan  Padre  Las  Casas,  or  the  edge  of  the  Elmore’s  Dominican  home  town, 
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assist  the  parish  in  the  construction  of 
a kitchen  and  eating  hall  for  the  camp 
and  other  similar  purposes.  Before  long 
Luther  was  helping  make  cement 
blocks  and  now  behind  the  Catholic 
church  in  Padre  Las  Casas  there  is  a 
community  kitchen,  made  possible  by 
the  Elmores  and  their  Unitarian  friends. 

With  the  summer  of  1966  it  was 
time  to  once  again  bring  in  the  best 
boys  and  girls  from  the  villages  for  a 
month  of  intensive  training  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  their  communities 
with  a new  hope  to  share  with  their 
families  and  friends.  Now  the  Elmores 
could  begin  to  see  the  fruits  of  their 
untiring  labors.  During  that  summer, 
the  Dominican  government  opened  an 
agricultural  extension  office  in  town, 
bringing  in  an  agronomist,  a lady  to 
work  at  home  improvement,  and  a 5D 
club  promoter.  Government  officials 
presented  the  Elmores  with  a scroll 
recognizing  the  value  of  their  work  in 
the  community. 

In  September,  their  young  friends 
came  in  from  the  hills  to  celebrate 
the  forty-ninth  wedding  anniversary  of 
Luther  and  Roma,  presenting  them 
with  a Dominican  flag  that  the  girls  had 
made  themselves.  On  the  twenty-first 
day  of  January,  1967,  they  returned 
once  again  to  say  thanks  and  adios. 
Luther  and  Roma  Elmore  had  complet- 
ed their  service  in  the  Peace  Corps 
twenty  months  of  total  giving  of  them- 
selves to  these  young  Dominicans. 
Though  the  streets  of  our  town  will  no 
more  resound  with  the  children  shout- 
ing “Don  Luthero”,  “Dona  Roma”, 
their  memory  will  live  on  through  many 
decades  in  those  hills  and  valleys  of 
Padre  Las  Casas  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  ■ 


HELP  WANTED 


Fr.  Ernewein’s  poor  people  in  Limonal, 
Dominican  Republic,  are  clearing  the 
land  for  a chapel  which  they  will  build 
if  kind  friends  could  supply  the  ma- 
terial. Cost  — $ 1 ,500. 

New  typewriter  needed  by  Fr.  Gerald 
Donovan  in  his  parish  in  Dominican 
Republic.  His  old  one  is  worn  out.  He 
needs  it  for  his  catechetical  lay  apos- 
tolic, cursillo  work  and  to  prepare  his 
weekly  bulletin.  Cost  — $145.00. 

Fr.  Louis  Quinn  is  urgently  in  need  of 
financial  help  to  buy  equipment  for 
Community  Development  and  his  Trade 
School  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  Guyana,  St.  Vincent,  Dominican  Re- 
public and  the  Philippines.  $25  will 
keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

A car  for  Father  McQuaid.  Our 
former  Superior  General  needs  a car 
to  get  around  the  parish  in  St.  Lucia. 
Can  you  help  him?  Total  cost  of  car — 
$1,900.00  — Still  needed  $823.00. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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mission 

Osaka  — The  Osaka  Lay  Apostolate 
Council  was  launched  with  great 
solemnity  at  a ceremony  in  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral  here  last  April.  After  several 
months  of  intense  preparation,  the 
bishop  chose  an  outstanding  group  of 
lay  people  to  officially  take  over  the 
work  of  the  lay  apostolate  in  the  dio- 
cese. Moreover,  he  named  eight  of  the 
officers  of  the  lay  council  as  members 
of  the  Pastoral  Council  for  the  diocese. 
Five  of  these  eight  were  chosen  from 
key  city  parishes  and  three  from  lay 
organizations  (Legion  of  Mary , St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  and  the  JOC). 
These  eight  in  turn  were  joined  by 
fifteen  others  to  make  up  the  executive 
for  the  lay  council.  A further  twenty- 
four  members  complete  the  roster  of 
lay  council  members.  ■ 

Dar  es  Salaam  (AIF) — A Salvatorian 
sister  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  has 
just  made  a survey  of  teenage  opinion 
regarding  religious  life  for  women  by 
sending  questionnaires  to  all  boys  and 
girls  of  the  city’s  secondary  schools 
who  are  following  religion  classes. 

Of  these  questionnaries,  350  were 
completed  and  returned  and  the  an- 
swers show  that  teenage  opinion  is 
divided.  On  the  question  “Do  you  think 
that  sisters  are  natural,  normal  people?” 
225  replied  with  a “yes”,  124  with  a 
“no.” 

The  type  of  clothes  the  sisters  wear 
won  the  approval  of  170  teenagers;  180 
of  them  demanded  rapid  alterations, 
remarking  that  the  habits  of  the  sisters 


are  too  warm  for  Dar  es  Salaam. 
The  latter  believe,  however,  that  sisters 
should  keep  “something  which  marks 
them  as  religious.” 

Do  Dar  es  Salaam’s  teenagers  like 
to  see  the  sisters  driving  cars,  attending 
socials,  weddings,  etc?  The  majority 
(215)  advocated  the  participation  of 
sisters  in  everyday  life,  including  re- 
creation. Some  explained  that  this 
would  help  the  sisters  to  understand 
the  world  better,  others  that  the  sisters 
had  the  right  to  enjoy  themselves. 
Those  who  did  not  favour  these  views 
(145)  thought  sisters  “should  only 
pray.” 

What  do  the  teenagers  like  about 
sisters?  Most  of  them  answered:  “their 
love  and  kindness  and  the  way  they 
help  others.”  Among  the  things  they 
dislike  are:  their  “narrow-mindedness”, 
“life  of  isolation”,  “air  of  independ- 
ence”, “sneaky  behaviour”,  “old  fash- 
ioned ways”  and  “nosiness.” 

The  students  also  attempted  to  ex- 
plain why  few  girls  in  Dar  es  Salaam 
entered  the  convent:  According  to  the 
majority  this  was  because  life  outside 
the  convent  is  very  exciting  and  the 
enjoyments  are  too  great  to  give  up 
forever. 

As  regards  the  work  sisters  do,  the 
students’  views  are  rather  traditional: 
they  want  them  to  teach,  nurse  the  sick, 
care  for  the  poor  and  to  do  other  social 
work.  Some  would  welcome  certain 
changes  in  the  sisters’  discipline,  such 
as  the  abolition  of  celibacy.  ■ 
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NO 

CHANCE 

TO 

RETIRE 

William  McNabb,  SFM 


Priest  shortage  forces  many  to  say  Mass  in  small  chapels. 


A few  words  about  the  shortage  of 
^ ^ clergy  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  how  it  was  seen  in  sad  circum- 
stances in  one  of  our  former  parishes. 

The  old  priest  of  Guerra,  Fr.  Blan- 
chard, heard  that  a new  priest  had 
arrived  in  the  country  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  be  his  chance  to  retire. 
The  story  we  can  piece  together  from 
a letter  found  in  the  parish  archives 
of  Guerra. 

Dear  Father  Blanchard, 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  a priest  is  avail- 
able, but  as  he  must  go  to  Monte 
Plata,  1 cannot  replace  you  now.  / 
understand  that  your  age  makes  you 
anxious  to  retire,  since  you  cannot 
get  around  your  parish,  but  please 
remain  at  your  post  some  while  yet, 
we  can  send  a priest  to  replace  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Monsignor  Richard  Pittini 
The  Archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo 


Well,  the  story  ended  with  Fr. 
Blanchard  dying  at  his  post — being 
found  dead  one  morning  in  his  bed- 
room, a candle  still  burning  near  him. 
And  did  the  archbishop  then  find  a 
priest  to  send  to  Guerra?  No!  The 
parish  remained  without  a resident 
pastor,  and  was  attended  from  time  to 
time  by  our  Scarboro  Fathers  from 
nearby  Bayaguana.  Later  it  was  pos- 
sible to  put  a priest  there.  Now  the 
pastor  is  a Spaniard,  who  has  left  his 
country  to  help  out  in  Latin  America. 

The  people  told  our  priests  stories 
about  old  Fr.  Blanchard — how  they 
would  have  to  carry  him  to  the  church 
in  a rocking  chair  to  baptize  their  child- 
ren. One  day  a woman  asked  for  a 
baptismal  certificate,  and  it  could  not 
be  found,  but  when  she  said  the  child 
had  been  baptized  a few  days  before 
Fr.  Blanchard’s  death,  we  looked 
among  some  old  papers  and  found  the 
record  of  it;  father  had  not  had  time 
to  write  it  in  the  register.  ■ 
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Centennial  year  is  almost  half  over.  Have  you  come  up  yet 
with  a personal  project  to  commemorate  our  one  hundredth 
birthday?  If  not,  we  have  a suggestion. 


The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  has  over  one  hundred 
Canadian  priests  working  In  eight  different  countries.  All  of 
them  are  doing  work  that  all  of  Canada  should  be  proud  of. 
They  are  bringing  social  and  economic  relief  to  people  who 
suffer  from  injustice.  They  are  helping  to  educate  the  illi- 
terate, and  to  bring  whatever  benefits  their  own  culture  and 
religion  can  offer  the  people  with  whom  they  work. 

The  only  recognition  they  get  for  this  is  the  gratitude  of 
people  they  are  able  to  help.  For  them,  that’s  enough.  But 
for  us,  it  should  not  be.  We  should  be  anxious  to  help  them 
in  their  work — in  whatever  way  we  can.  Perhaps  your  cen- 
tennial project  might  be  to  help  a fellow  Canadian  help  a 
fellow  human  being  in  whatever  way  it  is  most  needed. 

Send  your  contribution  today  to  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  We’ll  send  it  to 
whatever  mission  project  most  urgently  needs  your  help. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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Sisters  Mary  Margaret,  Mary  Martin,  William 
Brendan,  Mary  Teresa  with  Fr.  Martin  (rt.) 


A 

QUESTION 

O F 

IDENTITY 


Sister  Mary  Martin,  OLM 

Tdentity  and  individuality  are  much 
spoken  of  these  days.  It  came  as  a 
shock  to  us  when  we  discovered  that 
we  had  lost  our  identity  as  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries  in  the  Philippines.  Since 
joining  forces  with  the  Scarboro  Fa- 
thers here,  we  have  been  referred  to 
as  “The  Blue  Sisters”  (we’ve  worn  blue 
most  of  the  time);  “The  Scarboro 
Sisters”;  or  at  most,  “The  Canadian 
Sisters.” 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries  have  worked  with  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  and,  seriously,  the 
only  identity  we  hope  to  establish  is 
that  we  are  first  and  foremost  Christian 
women. 
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(Left)  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  receive  gifts 
from  Japan  en  route  to  Philippines. 


(Above)  Water  buffaloes  will  soon  become 
familiar  to  the  sisters  in  their  mission. 


After  a six-week  delay  (or  should 
j 1 say  holiday?)  in  Japan,  due  to  Visa 
trouble,  we  landed  in  Manila  on  a 
! rainy,  windy  November  20,  1966.  Here 
I the  problem  of  identification  was  under- 
! standable  and  mutual  as  we  tried  to 
: recognize  Fathers  Tony  Martin  and 
Armand  Clement  in  the  midst  of  the 
I bustling  crowd,  and  they  kept  an  eye 
! out  for  women  wearing  blue.  Passing 
I through  customs  and  immigration  was 
I a feat,  and  it  was  with  a sigh  of  relief 
' that  we  boarded  the  plane  for  Cebu. 

A full  moon  and  fine  sailing  weather 
I made  our  trip  to  Leyte — our  future  mis- 
I sion — enjoyable  despite  the  fact  that  we 
I slept  side  by  side  like  sardines  on  tiny 
canvas  cots  with  our  neighbour’s  feet 
in  our  faces. 


It  was  good  to  visit  Leyte  and  see 
what  the  Scarboro  Fathers  are  trying 
to  accomplish  by  organizing  credit 
unions  and  cooperatives  with  the  rural 
folk,  who,  after  all,  constitute  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  The 
Philippines.  Yes,  the  priests  are  starting 
at  the  grass-root  level  to  create  an 
atmosphere  where  the  children  of  God 
can,  of  their  own  free  will,  choose  to 
adore  God,  maintaining  their  dignity 
as  human  beings.  We  were  proud  of  the 
S.F.M’s  here. 

Now  we  are  comfortably  situated  in 
Cebu,  studying  Cebuano  in  the  hope 
that  we  will  be  properly  equipped  to 
help  the  people  of  Leyte  to  help  them- 
selves. In  this,  we  seek  our  identity 
as  Christians  among  Christians.  ■ 
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H'i! 


A Japanese  girl  per- 
forms the  traditional 
tea  ceremony. 


I 


I 

'i 


WITH 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

A year  or  two  ago,  the  tea  companies 
^ in  this  country  used  to  advertise 
their  product  with  the  slogan  “Take 
Tea  and  See.”  Without  realizing  it, 
these  advertisers  may  have  been  steal- 
ing a thought  from  the  Chinese  Bud- 
dhist monks  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
the  monks  somehow  figured  that  tea 
was  a foolproof  remedy  for  poor  eye- 
sight. They  also  saw  other  advantages 
to  tea  drinking:  they  described  it  as 
“an  exciting  stimulant  that  would  de- 
light the  soul  and  strengthen  the  will.” 
It  was  logical  then  that  the  monks 
should  become  fanatical  tea  drinkers. 
They  drank  it  to  keep  from  falling 
asleep  during  their  long  hours  of  medi- 
tation, and  to  help  prepare  their  souls 
for  contemplation.  Of  course,  these 
advantages  would  be  lost  if  the  monks 
had  to  leave  their  chapel  solitude  to 
head  for  the  kitchen  every  time  they 
wanted  another  stimulating  cup  of  tea. 
Somehow  the  advantages  of  tea  drink- 


ing would  have  to  be  integrated  with 
the  monastic  exercises.  The  solution 
to  this  problem  was  found  in  the  com- 
position of  a rehgious  ritual  which  be- 
came known  as  “The  Tea  Ceremony.” 
And  with  some  variations  on  its  origi- 
nal form,  it  still  survives  in  Japan. 

The  Zen  Buddhists,  who  started  the 
whole  thing  in  Southern  China  brought 
it  with  them  to  Japan  in  the  15th  cent- 
ury. And  somehow,  shortly  after  that, 
the  ceremony  sneaked  out  of  the  mon- 
asteries into  the  homes  of  Japan’s  high 
society.  It  gradually  became  a social, 
cultural  exercise,  although  it  never 
entirely  lost  its  religious  character. 
Even  today,  people  who  take  part  in 
the  ceremony  do  so  with  the  reverence 
and  respect  you  might  expect  of  a 
priest  at  Mass. 

While  many  people  perform  the 
ceremony  in  their  homes,  many  others 
have  built,  in  their  back  yards,  tea 
houses  which  have  the  atmosphere  of 
temples  or  shrines.  People  normally 
speak  in  subdued  voices;  they  walk 
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OR  WITHOUT  SUGAR 


slowly  and  silently  in  slippered  feet 
across  the  clean  straw  floors,  and  their 
every  gesture  reflects  a formal,  graceful 
dignity. 

I’m  a tea  fan  myself,  and  although 
the  lukewarm,  green  brew  the  Japanese 
prefer  is  not  exactly  my  cup  of  tea,  I 
made  a point  of  visiting  some  of  their 
tea  houses  when  I was  last  in  Japan, 
to  see  what  I could  learn.  Fr.  Mike 
Cox  and  I made  our  first  stop  at  the 
Tokyo  Tea  Ceremony  Hall,  which 
seemed  like  a logical  place  to  start. 

Tokyo  must  be  the  busiest  and  noisi- 
est city  in  the  world,  and  it  amazes  me 
that  anyone  could  hide  about  a half 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  middle  of  it  and 
expect  it  to  be  quiet  enough  for  a tea 
house.  But  that’s  what  they’ve  done, 
and  it  is  quiet.  As  soon  as  you  enter 
the  ceremony’s  hall’s  tree  lined  drive- 
way, you  can  feel  that  you  are  in  a 
place  where  you  must  behave  yourself. 
In  fact,  Fr.  Cox  and  I,  without  having 
been  told  to,  began  to  speak  softly 
and  politely  to  each  other. 


We  didn’t  take  part  in  the  tea  cere- 
mony at  this  hall.  Instead,  we  were 
given  a personal  tour  of  the  place, 
which  was  probably  the  most  helpful 
thing  that  could  have  happened.  This 
ceremony  hall,  by  the  way,  is  much 
more  than  a tea  house.  It  includes  a 
tea  house,  but  it  also  includes  a school 
where  young  men  and  women  can 
study  the  tea  ceremony  and  the  Oriental 
philosophies  and  religions  that  go  with 
it. 

Anyway,  the  first  stop  in  our  tour 
was  a small  building  tucked  into  a 
beautiful  Zen  Buddhist  garden.  This, 
we  were  told,  was  the  waiting  room 
where  people  taking  part  in  the  tea  cere- 
mony spend  their  time  while  the  host 
prepares  the  tea  room.  There  wasn’t 
anything  fancy  or  luxurious  about  the 
waiting  room — ^just  a couple  of  wooden 
benches  and  four  bare  wooden  walls. 
This  wasn’t  an  economy  measure;  the 
room  was  deliberately  designed  that 
way  to  force  our  attention  on  the  beauty 
of  the  grain  in  the  unpainted  wood. 
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Probably  too,  if  we  had  not  been  so 
culturally  impoverished,  we  would  have 
noticed  the  simple  beauty  of  the  build- 
ing’s lines. 

The  tea  ceremony  host  or  hostess 
would  normally  visit  the  guests  in  this 
waiting  room  to  show  them  the  uten- 
sils to  be  used  in  the  ceremony.  The 
choice  of  utensils  reflects  the  host’s 
tastes  as  much  as  a choice  of  furni- 
ture might  reflect  ours.  So  these  things 
are  always  displayed  with  a personal 
pride  and  the  guests  are  expected  to 
react  with  ecstatic  sighs. 

Eventually,  the  guests  would  be  led 
from  this  waiting  room  to  the  tea  house 
itself,  as  Fr.  Cox  and  I were,  on  our 
trip.  This  short  trip  is  made  on  a garden 
path  twenty  steps  long.  To  make  sure 
you  take  the  proper  number  of  steps, 
twenty  flat  stones  are  embedded  in  the 
path  and  the  guests  are  supposed  to 
step  from  one  to  the  other.  There  is 
an  advantage  to  this:  The  path  twists 
its  way  through  a beautiful  garden, 
and  if  you  step  from  one  stone  to  the 
other,  you  will  be  exposed  to  the  twenty 
most  beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding 
landscape.  Which  I think  is  a great 
idea. 

At  the  tea-house  end  of  the  path 
there  is  an  outdoor  sink  with  a tap. 
Each  guest  must  wash  his  hands  there 
— whether  they  are  dirty  or  not.  This 
washing  is  not  a hygienic  preparation 
for  the  ceremony,  it  is  an  emotional 
preparation.  It  is  a reminder  that  you 
are  about  to  take  part  in  something 
that  calls  for  special  respect.  And  as 
soon  as  you  have  washed  your  hands, 
you  will  be  reminded  of  that  again 
by  the  size  of  the  doorway  you  must 
enter  to  get  into  the  tea  house  — it’s 
about  four  feet  high. 


Japanese  doorways  are  always  a 
little  low  for  us,  but  this  seemed  ridi- 
culous until  our  guide  explained  it. 
The  idea  is  that  anyone  taking  part 
in  the  tea  ceremony  should  come  to  it  j 
with  dispositions  of  humility  and  rever-  j 
ence,  and  these  feelings  are  intensified  I 
and  expressed  by  entering  the  cere-  j; 
mony  hall  with  your  head  bowed.  And  | 
that  little  doorway  takes  care  of  the  | 
problem  nicely.  j] 

The  tea  room  itself  was  very  simply  | 
designed,  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  1] 
the  waiting  room  we  had  seen  previous-  ! 
ly.  It  was  about  fifteen  feet  square,  | 
although  tea  rooms  vary  in  size,  depen-  j 
ding  on  circumstances;  they  can  be  i 
banquet  size,  or  small,  intimate  rooms  | 
to  be  used  only  for  a few  people  at  a | 
time.  The  floors  were  of  rice  straw,  I 
which  was  one  reason  for  having  to 
remove  our  shoes  before  we  entered. 
The  sliding  doors  which  opened  to  ad- 
joining rooms,  were  made  of  thin  white 
paper  stretched  and  pasted  on  unpaint- 
ed frames. 

Before  the  guests  are  ushered  to 
their  positions  for  the  tea  ceremony, 
they  are  invited  to  pause  before  an 
alcove  called  the  tokonoma.  This  is  a 
recessed  section  of  the  wall,  about  five 
feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  and  it 
is  used  to  display  some  object  of  art 
or  antiquity  that  is  supposed  to  set 
an  aesthetic  mood  for  the  ceremony. 
Sometimes  the  display  will  consist  of 
a flower  arrangement,  or  it  may  be 
a handpainted  scroll,  an  artistic  vase 
or  perhaps  a piece  of  driftwood.  In 
any  case,  the  polite  thing  to  do  is  to 
spend  a few  silent  moments  in  observa- 
tion, admiration  or  contemplation — 
depending  on  how  it  hits  you. 

The  mood  having  thus  been  properly 
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set,  the  guests  are  arranged  around 
the  tea  room,  squatting  on  the  straw 
with  their  legs  tucked  under  them.  The 
Japanese  find  this  very  comfortable, 
but  for  Westerners  it  is  usually  painful 
and  once  the  blood  has  stopped  cir- 
culating in  your  legs,  you  have  to  sit 
through  the  two-hour  ceremony  dis- 
tracted by  the  horrible  thought  that 
gangrene  might  set  in  before  the  whole 
affair  is  over. 

There  are  variations  in  the  tea  cere- 
mony. You  may  be  served  pastries 
before  the  tea,  or  perhaps  even  a 
snack.  The  pastries  may  not  be  quite 
what  you’re  used  to;  the  first  time  I 
had  some,  I was  sure  they  had  not 
been  cooked.  I tried  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  slipping  them  into  my  pockets  in- 
stead of  eating  them,  but  it  didn’t  work. 
Every  time  I got  rid  of  one,  the  waitress 
brought  another,  and  my  pockets  were 
beginning  to  fill.  Anyway,  I found  out 
later  what  I should  have  realized  from 
the  beginning,  that  common  courtesy 
demands  that  you  eat  all  of  what  is 
set  before  you. 


While  you  are  eating,  the  tea  master 
will  prepare  the  brew  over  a small 
charcoal  brazier  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  If  you  watch  him,  even  out  of 
the  corner  of  your  eye,  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  ritualistic  formality  of 
his  performance.  If  he  is  a “master” 
of  the  tea  ceremony,  he  will  have 
studied  from  five  to  ten  years — not 
just  to  learn  how  to  brew  a cup  of  tea, 
but  to  master  the  philosophies,  religions 
and  techniques  that  went  into  the  his- 
tory of  this  ceremony. 

Eventually  (about  two  hours  after 
the  ceremony  began)  the  tea  will  be 
served.  Each  guest  receives  a cereal- 
sized bowl  of  it — luke  warm  and  green 
with  a froth  on  top.  There  is  a certain 
way  to  hold  the  bowl  while  you  con- 
sume its  entire  contents  in  three  unin- 
terrupted drinks.  It  is  an  accepted 
habit  among  cultured  Japanese  to  ex- 
press one’s  appreciation  of  the  delici- 
ous drink  by  belching  enthusiastically. 
But  somehow,  when  we  do  it,  they 
know  we’re  kidding.  So  don’t  try  it. 
But  don’t  be  surprised  if  they  do. 


Entrance  to  an  an- 
cient tea  garden 
Kyoto,  Japan 
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After  the  tea  has  been  served,  there 
is  really  not  much  left  of  the  ceremony. 
The  utensils  may  again  be  displayed 
to  the  guests — and  they  certainly  will 
be  if  they  were  not  shown  in  the  waiting 
room.  And  after  that,  the  ceremony 
is  over. 

In  the  Tokyo  Tea  Ceremony  Hall 
where  Fr.  Cox  and  I saw  some  of  this, 
we  also  saw  classes  of  students  learning 
the  art.  Two  hundred  students  are  en- 
rolled in  the  school  and  they  put  in 
two  hours  a week  for  a year  to  prepare 
themselves  to  conduct  the  ceremony  in 
their  own  homes.  If  they  hope  to  master 
the  art,  they  study  for  five  years  and  if 
they  want  to  teach  it,  they  sometimes 
study  up  to  ten  years.  There  are  twenty 
teachers  on  the  staff  at  that  school, 
lecturing  in  history  and  religion  besides 
demonstrating  techniques. 

Some  Tokyo  hotels  offer  abbreviated 
tea  ceremonies  for  tourists  who  only 
want  some  idea  of  what  it’s  all  about, 
but  they  can’t  compare  to  the  real  thing 
performed  in  the  proper  setting.  The 
city  of  Kyoto  is  a good  place  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremony,  and  it  has  an 
advantage  over  Tokyo  in  that  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  tea 
houses  in  the  country  are  preserved 
there.  Even  without  taking  part  in  the 
ceremony,  visitors  can  look  over  the 
gardens  and  the  tea  houses  at  their 
leisure.  The  tea  houses  are  usually  in 
the  compounds  of  Buddhist  temples 
and  that’s  another  added  attraction. 

All  in  all,  the  tea  houses  and  the 
ceremony  itself  are  things  worth  taking 
in  if  you  ever  get  the  chance  to  go  to 
Japan.  You  will  probably  switch  back 
to  tea  bags  when  you  return  to  Canada, 
but  at  least  you  will  know  that  there 
is  another  way  to  do  it  ■ 


A WORD  FROM  AJAX 


Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 


TJather  Alfredo,  an  American  Re- 
demptorist  preaching  a mission  in 
our  parish  in  Brazil,  was  giving  a ser- 
mon one  evening  in  front  of  the  church. 
There  were  thousands  in  attendance; 
they  filled  the  town  park  in  front  of 
the  church  and  were  lined  down  the 
nearby  streets.  We  had  told  Father 
Alfredo  about  some  Communists  who 
had  come  from  the  capital,  so  he  had 
this  in  mind  when  the  following  inci- 
dent occurred: 

Preaching  on  death,  he  was  quite 
worked  up  as  he  asked  the  rhetorical 
question,  “Who  can  say  he  will  be  here 
tomorrow?”  A voice  from  a man  wav- 
ing his  arms  frantically  yelled  out,  “Me, 
me.  I will  say  so.  I will  be  here  tomor- 
row.” Father  Alfredo  stopped  talking 
and  glared  at  the  interrupter.  Then 
the  missionary  spoke  again,  shouting 
through  the  loud-speaker:  “That  man 
blasphemes.”  So  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  most  dramatic  and  inspiring  talk 
on  death  the  people  had  ever  heard. 

Most  of  those  people  will  never 
forget  the  message  that  “No  man  knows 
the  hour;  death  will  come  like  a thief 
in  the  night.”  Some  of  us  had  rushed 
to  the  man  who  had  yelled  “Me,  me,” 
and  to  our  surprise  found  that  he  was 
our  old  sacristan  whom  we  had  nick- 
named “Ajax.”  The  poor  old  fellow  had 
been  saying  his  beads,  not  paying  too 
much  attention  to  the  sermon  until  he 
heard  the  priest  say  “Who  will  be  here 
tomorrow  night?”,  and  he  thought  that 
demanded  an  answer.  It  wasn’t  a Com- 
munist uprising  after  all.  ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

FATIMA  APPARITION  JUNE  1917 

(50  years  ago) 

Dear  Buds: 

“Look,  that  was  a flash  of  lightning, 
the  Lady  is  coming!” 

“Lady,”  says  Lucy,  “you  have  made 
me  come  here,  what  do  you  want 
of  me?” 

Our  Lady  asked  Lucy  to  return  to 
the  same  spot  in  July  and  also  to  recite 
her  rosary  every  day.  Then  Our  Lady 
told  them  a secret  to  keep  in  their 
hearts.  This  conversation  lasted  about 
ten  minutes.  Then  Lucy  said — “There! 
She  is  going  away.”  The  onlookers 
saw  only  a small  white  cloud  moving 
eastwards,  and  the  branches  of  the  tree 
swaying  a little. 

Lucy’s  mother  thought  the  three 
children  were  seeing  things  in  their 
imagination.  “But  mother,  if  I have 
seen,  how  can  you  ask  me  to  say  I have 
not  seen?  Then  I would  be  lying.” 

See  Buds,  how  innocent  and  truthful 
Lucy,  Jacinta  and  Vincent  are?  That 
is  why  Our  Lady  appeared  to  them  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Anthony  in  June. 

I wonder  what  the  secret  was? 

’Bye  and  blessings  of  St.  Theresa, 
Father  Jim. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Brian  Arlen,  Guelph,  Ont.  “I  am 
saving  10  cents  every  week  for  the  poor 
children.” — God  bless  you  Brian  for 
10  cents  worth  of  bread  for  the  children 
on  the  missions. 

The  Verhoeven  family — Sussex,  N.B. 
May  I ask  for  other  little  prayers  once 
in  a while  for  our  family.” — Sure  can 
and  may  little  4-year-old  have  a special 
blessing. 

Mary  Jo  and  Kim  Eaton,  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.  “My  sister  and  I want  to  know 
what  a Bud  is?”  — Well  Kim  a “Bud’" 
is  like  a little  plant  which  awaits  Gods 
sunshine  and  rain  to  be  a nice  flower. 
That’s  what  spiritual  ‘^Buds”  are  too  — 
they  are  little  saints. 

Cathy  Garafalo,  Toronto,  Ont.  “I 
received  2 dollars  for  Christmas  and 
I’m  sending  them  to  you.  Thanks  to 
God  I’m  not  naked  or  hungry.” — Lots 
of  people  are  hungry  and  naked,  Cathy. 
Thanks  for  helping  them. 

Karen  Campagna,  Chippawa,  Ont. 

“I  would  like  to  be  a Bud  in  St. 
Theresa’s  Rose  Garden.”  — You  will 
grow  and  be  a Little  Flower  like  St. 
Theresa,  Karen. 
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Moslem  mosque  in  Libya  symbolizes  challenging  field  for  missionaries. 


A PLEA  FOR  THE  MISSIONS 

Condensed  from  a speech  by  Cardinal  Agagianian,  Prefect  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  Fide,  at  the  Missionary 
Congress  of  Burgos,  Spain. 


ertain  ideas  of  the  council  have  been 
^ interpreted  in  an  abusive  arbitrary 
way,  running  a considerable  risk  of 
hiding  from  the  public  the  great  urgency 
of  missionary  work,  and  also  of  weak- 
ening the  efforts  of  the  faithful  in  their 
collaboration. 

1 ) About  the  declaration  on  religious 
freedom,  many  people  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  a new  thing  to  respect  the 


freedom  of  others  and  to  avoid  trying 
to  influence  them  unduly,  especially  in 
such  a serious  matter  as  religion.  In  this 
way  they  question  all  missionary  acti- 
vity and  in  general  any  attempt  made 
by  the  Church  towards  conversions. 

Against  this  of  course  one  has  to 
admit  that  complete  freedom  is  a great 
mistake  that  is  not  admissible  for 
Christians.  After  all  mankind  is  not  free 
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to  do  all  it  pleases.  There  are  certain 
human  laws  and  certain  moral  princi- 
ples that  cannot  be  ignored.  Even  more- 
so,  with  religion,  there  are  truths  of 
faith  set  up  by  God  Almighty. 

One  must  also  note  that  conversions 
must  be  free:  “No  one  can  be  com- 
pelled to  take  up  the  Catholic  faith” 
(Can.  1351).  This  law  was  brought 
forth  by  Pius  XII  in  his  encyclical 
“Mystici  Corporis:” 

“If  we  want  ...  all  the  wandering 
lambs  to  come  back  to  the  fold  of  Jesus 
Christ,  then  they  must  do  so  with  abso- 
lute freedom  because  no  one  can  believe 
unless  he  wants  to  . . . Faith,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God, 
must  be  formed  quite  freely  through 
intelligence  and  will  power”  (28th  June 
1943,  243). 

To  belong  to  the  Church,  one  must 
love,  with  the  whole  of  one’s  body  and 
mind.  This  calls  for  freedom  of  the 
spirit  and  of  the  human  personality. 

To  refuse  to  pass  on  the  message 
to  those  who  have  not  heard  of  Christ 
or  to  those  who  hardly  know  him,  would 
be  against  his  express  wishes,  as  we  are 
told  that  those  who  have  received  the 
Faith  should  enlarge  and  expand  it.  If 
one  stops  this  it  would  be  the  same  as 
“closing  the  access  to  regeneration  and 
to  hope”  (St.  Peter,  1,  3). 

In  modern  life,  commercial  or  poli- 
tical, propaganda  tends  to  limit  our 
freedom  of  choice,  but  in  religion  every- 
thing depends  on  the  respect  we  show 
for  the  human  personality.  The  message 
which  lifts  mankind  up  to  a life  that 
is  divine  is  offered  quite  openly.  There 
is  no  question  of  material  interest,  all 
comes  from  God  himself  and  goes 
straight  to  the  soul.  The  message  offers 
one  greater  freedom  and  knowledge. 


It  is  enough  to  read  the  declarations 
of  the  council  carefully  to  see  that  re- 
ligious freedom  confirms  the  necessity 
for  religious  tolerance  as  well  as  the 
urgency  for  the  missionary  apostolate 
and  for  conversions.  (No.  1,  3;  2,  2; 
10,  11,  2;  14). 

2)  Other  reasons  for  confusion  could 
arise  from  certain  interpretations  of  the 
council  on  the  true  importance  of  the 
positive  values  in  non-Christian  reli- 
gions. 

These  declarations  are  sometimes 
presented  as  a menace  to  certain  his- 
torical positions,  such  as  that  of  Saint 
Paul  in  his  missionary  work. 

If,  as  we  seem  to  believe  today,  all 
religions  can  give  eternal  happiness  to 
those  who  believe,  why  then  is  the 
Catholic  religion  so  very  important  in 
certain  of  its  particulars?  If  the  essential 
is  to  think  of  God  sincerely  and  lovingly, 
cannot  all  mankind,  whether  Catholic 
or  not,  reach  eternal  salvation?  If  cer- 
tain non-Christian  religions  already 
have  something  Christian  about  them 
which  can  help  their  members  towards 
salvation,  why  not  leave  them  alone 
to  carry  on  with  their  good  work  letting 
them  remain  believers  in  their  own  re- 
ligion, rather  than  upset  them  by  trying 
to  convert  them? 

Let’s  be  optimistic  like  the  council; 
the  possibilty  for  non-Catholics  to  reach 
salvation  is  only  theoretical.  In  practice, 
this  is  just  another  mystery,  and  so  it 
will  remain  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  Church  is  always  against  con- 
demning those  who,  without  any  fault 
of  their  own,  happen  to  live  outside 
her.  She  has  always  allowed  some  pos- 
sibility for  salvation  and  clearly  wants 
everyone  to  be  saved.  This  doctrine 
is  clearly  expressed  in  the  constitution 
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“Lumen  Gentium”:  “Those  who,  with- 
out it  being  their  fault  quite  ignore  the 
gospel  and  Christ  and  the  Church,  but 
in  looking  for  God  with  a pure  heart, 
try,  with  his  help  to  carry  out  his  will 
as  their  conscience  orders  them,  may 
also  reach  eternal  salvation.” 

The  religions  substantially  alien  to 
the  Mosaic  alliance  as  well  as  to  the 
New  Testament  are  considered  by  the 
Declaration  on  Relations  of  the  Church 
and  non-Christian  Beliefs  as  cultural  in- 
stitutions “tied  to  the  progress  of  cul- 
ture. (No.  2,  1)  They  are  admissible 
as  far  as  they  guide  and  encourage 
in  different  ways  to  overcome  human 
worries  by  proposing  doctrines,  ways 
of  life  and  sacred  rites.” 

In  spite  of  many  mistakes  they  doubt- 
less also  contain  a certain  amount  of 
truth,  and  certain  points  that  are  authen- 
tically religious  and  Christian:  “The 
Catholic  Church  does  not  reject  any- 
thing of  what  is  true  and  holy  and  is 
part  of  these  religions.  She  respects 
these  ways  of  life  and  these  doctrines, 
though  they  may  be  different  from  her 
own  in  many  ways.”  (No.  2,  2). 

These  thoughts  are  not  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  necessity  for  salvation.  They 
are  merely  against  certain  narrow-mind- 
ed interpretations  and  the  restrictions. 
All  good  people  owe  their  supernatural 
salvation  to  Christ  and  to  his  Church. 
Christ  has  been  working  for  mankind 
since  the  promise  of  future  redemption 
made  by  God  (Gen.  3,  15).  And  he 
works  with  his  Church,  which  though 
under  a difference  alliance,  has  existed 
ever  since  the  beginning,  starting  from 
the  promise  of  the  Gospel  to  come. 

So,  the  so-called  non-Christian  reli- 
gions are  human  organizations,  law- 


abiding  to  the  extent  to  which  they  }t 
stick  to  the  old  laws  and  customs  of  i 
pre-Christian  days  awaiting  the  arrival  ] 
of  Our  Lord.  “In  the  past  generations,” 
said  Saint  Paul,  “God  let  each  nation 
follow  its  own  plan;  though  he  never 
failed  to  give  testimony  of  himself.” 
(Acts  14,  16-17). 

But  they  become  juridically  illegiti-  ! 
mate  with  the  promulgation  of  the  New  | 
Alliance.  They  become  obsolete  when  1 
the  gospel  is  promulgated,  and  the 
Church  has  geen  organized  in  the  coun- 
try. And  this  is,  after  all,  the  only  true  j 
way  towards  salvation  with  Christ.  | 

The  hopes  of  salvation  to  come,  as  | 
they  exist  in  some  particular  religious 
circles,  are  only  very  thin,  somewhat 
uncertain,  confused  and  very  shaky. 

These  hopes  can  only  become  reality 
through  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  must  give  way  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  great  enlightening  of  the  gospel; 
all  other  lines  come  back  inevitably 
to  this  one.  The  non-legitimate  position 
must  be  legalized  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  as  to  come  back  to  authentic  pleni- 
tude and  normality. 

From  everywhere  in  the  world  there 
is  a great  call  to  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament;  the  responsibility  of  the 
Catholic  Church  would  be  terrible  if 
she  did  not  consecrate  her  very  best 
efforts  to  help  and  save  all  those  who 
are  still  outside. 

Also,  one  must  avoid  centering  the 
universe  in  man,  and  see  instead  the 
splendour  of  the  divine  plan  and  the 
great  redemption  of  cosmos.  The  body 
of  Christ,  with  its  full  powers  of  life, 
must  be  realized  here  on  earth.  One 
must  offer  the  majesty  of  creation, 
through  the  holy  sacraments  of  the 
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Women  in  Togoland  shopping  at  the  open  market,  typical  of  many  mission  countries. 


Church  of  Christ — the  whole  creation 
of  regenerated  humanity. 

Both  the  '‘Lumen  Gentium”  and  the 
Declaration  on  the  non-Christian  Re- 
ligions insist  on  the  precariousness  of 
the  state  of  those  outside  the  Church, 
and  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  Church, 
in  total  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ, 
to  work  hard  for  the  missionary  apostol- 
ate. 

We  quote  the  words  of  Paul  VI,  on 
May  14th,  1965,  in  the  presence  of 
the  national  directors  of  the  pontifical 
missionary  societies:  “It  is  only  in  the 
Church  that  one  can  find  salvation. 
The  discovery  of  what  can  be  found 
in  the  non-Christian  religions  that  is 
worthwhile  and  worthy  of  all  respect, 
and  of  having  seen  in  these  qualities 
a mysterious  predisposition  to  the  re- 
velation of  the  kingdom  to  come,  does 
not  authorize  the  apostolate  of  the 
Church  to  retire,  but  must  act  as  an 
encouragement  and  a stimulant. 


“To  acknowledge  that  God  has 
means  to  save  souls  other  than  the 
stream  of  light  which  is  the  revelation 
of  salvation,  does  not  authorize  his 
followers  to  leave  him  all  alone  to 
carry  out  this  secret  means  of  salvation, 
renouncing  all  work  that  expands  the 
true  light.  But  it  invites  them  to  become 
the  carriers  of  this  great  mercy  for 
the  whole  of  humanity  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.” 

3)  The  ecumenical  atmosphere  in 
which  we  have  recently  been  living 
makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  find 
out  which  is  the  true  attitude  for  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Church. 

It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that 
considering  that  religious  pluralism  has 
existed  historically  for  a long  time  it 
cannot  be  a passing  phenomenon,  there- 
fore may  one  not  conclude  that  it  is 
a part  of  the  divine  message?  After 
all  the  divisions  among  Christians  seem 
to  confirm  the  destiny  of  the  Cathohc 
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Church  as  that  of  being  a small  flock 
in  the  middle  of  a world  of  dispersion. 
In  consequence,  instead  of  trying  to 
convert  all  those  who  are  outside  the 
fold,  isn’t  it  possible  that  the  mission 
of  the  Church  is  that  of  building  up 
and  humanizing  social  life  and  of  help- 
ing others  to  live  in  conformity  with 
their  own  creed? 

We  immediately  observe  that  a cer- 
tain amount  of  religious  pluralism  is 
allowed,  first  of  all  because  the  Church 
— the  only  Church  of  Christ — ^has  al- 
ways existed  alongside  other  religions; 
and  a healthy  pluralism  that  in  no  way 
counteracts  the  universal  communion 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  can  always 
exist  in  virtue  of  the  different  person- 
alities of  the  particular  Churches.  The 
council  has  fully  underlined  the  legiti- 
macy as  well  as  the  value  of  this  diver- 
sity in  the  framework  of  unity. 

But  to  consider  the  different  forms 
of  Christianity,  separated  from  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a perfectly  allow- 
able form  of  religious  pluralism,  be- 
cause they  are  a great  historical  reality, 
providental,  and  almost  impossible  to 
elimate,  would  mean  to  deny  the  ex- 
press will  of  Christ  that  “all  should 
be  one”  (John,  17,  21)  in  Catholic 
unity,  (1  Cor.,  1,  13).  Even  if  they 
actually  form  a historical  phenomenon 
of  considerable  proportion,  the  divisions 
existing  in  Christianity  cannot  but 
be  utterly  deplored  by  the  Catholic 
Church  because  they  are  against  the 
divine  will  and  its  own  universal  mis- 
sion. 

When  properly  considered,  ecumen- 
ism is  not  against  the  apostolate  or 
individual  conversions.  The  Decree  on 
Ecumenism  says  explicitly:  “It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  work  of  preparing  and 


reconciling  those  individual  people 
wanting  complete  agreement  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  is  distinct  from  ecu- 
menical action.  But  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion between  them  because  both  pro- 
ceed from  the  Will  of  God.”  (No.  4,  4). 
Ecumenism  would  lose  its  whole 
being  if  it  did  not  aim  towards  joining 
all  Churches  together  into  the  one  and 
only  Church  of  Christ. 

If  the  group  of  disciples  was  chosen 
by  Christ  as  the  “little  flock” (Luke,  12, 
32),  and  if  the  Church  of  the  New 
Testament  is  only  a minority  in  the 
world,  that  does  not  mean  there  is  no 
necessity  to  work  hard  to  convert  every- 
one through  the  apostolate  by  a mere 
philanthropic  action. 

In  certain  missionary  circles  there  is 
a tendency  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  the  union  of  the  churches  and  of 
the  separate  faiths  as  if  it  were  already 
realized.  Certainly,  the  ecumenical 
attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  much 
more  pronounced  since  the  council,  but 
it  would  be  a great  mistake  not  to 
distinguish  between  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  actual  Christian  unity. 

Unity  has  not  yet  been  reached  and 
one  must  continue  working  for  it. 

4)  There  is  still  the  question  of  want- 
ing to  replace  preaching  by  witness,  the 
apostolate  by  the  evidence. 

It  is  a great  thing  that  Christians 
should  have  rediscovered  the  importance 
of  offering,  through  personal  example, 
the  picture  of  an  exemplary  Catholic 
life  which  of  course  attracts  others.  It 
is  also  consoling  to  know  that  there 
is  once  more  a possibility  of  fraternal 
association  with  non-Catholics  and 
with  the  world  in  general. 

But  it  would  be  a great  pity  if  under 
the  pretext  of  an  encounter  Catholics 
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did  not  go  beyond  the  doorway,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  a talk  they  stop- 
ped at  that  without  actually  transmit- 
ting the  divine  message. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Suenens  saw 
the  influence  of  the  silent  devil  who 
tends  to  paralyze  the  apostolic  and  mis- 
sionary efforts  of  the  Church.  At  the 
Missionary  Week  of  Louvain,  in  1965, 
he  said:  “There  is  an  uncomfortable 
feeling.  Is  it  the  time  for  silent  witness? 
Or  is  there  still  room  for  those  who 
intend  to  actually  pass  on  the  Word  of 
God  in  the  world  of  today?  We  must 
get  rid  of  this  atmosphere  of  silence  . . . 
We  must  cast  out  this  silent  devil.” 

The  original  idea  of  the  Secretariat 
for  non-Christian  Religions  would  be 
thoroughly  misunderstood  if  one  ex- 
pected that  the  direct  method  of  mis- 
sionary work  from  now  on  should  give 
way  to  a peaceful  discourse  which 
respects  the  positions  of  everyone  and 
aims  at  an  agreement  over  social  and 
religious  questions  of  common  interest. 

It  is  a matter  of  two  things  being 
complementary  to  each  other.  The  aims 
of  the  one  are  not  against  those  of  the 
other.  In  certain  missionary  centres, 
the  importance  of  pre-evangelization 
has  been  rediscovered  today.  But  some 
people  put  so  much  stress  on  the  pre- 
paration that  they  forget  the  evangeliza- 
tion. 

Certainly,  a serious  preparation  has 
always  been  necessary,  but  even  if  it 
is  perfect,  one  cannot  stop  at  that.  It 
is  not  good  enough  to  prepare  the  way, 
one  must  also  arrive  at  the  destination. 
To  leave  the  doorway  of  God  closed 
to  those  who  ought  to  enter,  to  be 
silent  about  the  necessity  to  enter  that 
doorway,  with  the  excuse  of  preparing 
the  way  through  cultural,  social  or 


human  meetings,  letting  whole  genera- 
tions slip  by,  is  going  against  history, 
against  the  plan  for  redemption,  against 
the  gospel  and  the  will  of  Christ. 

5)  There  is  a certain  amount  of 
confusion  over  a tendency  to  dilute 
the  word  “mission”  and  to  restrict  its 
meaning  to  “missionary  spirit”  so  that 
the  missionary  activity  looses  its  proper 
meaning. 

To  talk  of  “missions”  in  reference 
to  countries  that  have  long  passed  the 
missionary  stages  and  in  which  the 
individual  Churches  are  quite  able  to 


Nostalgic  scene  in  China,  where  many  mis- 
sionaries worked  before  Communism. 
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manage  for  their  own  development,  can 
only  be  a source  of  confusion.  It  cre- 
ates serious  complications  for  the  au- 
thentic missionary  apostolate  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

Certainly,  from  the  semantic  point 
of  view,  the  word  “mission”  can  be 
used  in  a very  wide  sense.  It  can  in- 
clude the  whole  movement  of  the 
Church  ever  since  the  mandate  that  was 
received  directly  from  Christ.  But,  espe- 
cially when  speaking  of  the  ministry 
with  its  different  functions,  its  theologi- 
cal outlook  and  its  administrative 
organization,  one  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  an  indefinite  terminology,  mixing 
it  all  into  the  same  definition  under 
the  pretext  of  arriving  at  the  “mystery” 
of  the  Church. 

The  first  object  of  the  general  mission 
of  the  Church,  happens  to  be  that  of 
missionary  activity  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word:  “Go,  teach  all  nations  . . . 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  It  is  there- 
fore written  in  the  Scriptures  that  one 
must  speak  openly  of  missions,  in  a 
more  determined,  more  exact  manner. 
Ever  since  the  foundation  of  Propa- 
ganda Fide,  in  the  Church,  the  words 
“foreign  missionary”  or  “missionary 
work”  have  been  technically  under- 
stood to  stand  for  that  particular  apos- 
tolate which  is  spreading  the  Church 
all  over  the  world,  doing  all  it  can  to 
make  new  particular  churches  into 
self-sufficient  administrations  capable 
of  developing  on  their  own. 

The  somewhat  vague  and  general 
use  of  the  word  “missions”  to  indicate 
different  apostolic  or  pastoral  activities 
in  regions  that  are  not  missionary  is 
a misuse  which  tends  to  alter  the  reality. 

The  great  decrease  in  the  number 
of  missionary  vocations  over  these  last 


years,  noted  by  missionary  institutes! 
in  certain  regions  of  Europe,  is  largely  \ 
due,  so  it  seems,  to  these  unfortunate 
confusions,  which  also  weaken  the  actu- ! 
al  quality  of  missionary  work.  | 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Holy  Father  ! 
that  we  get  back  to  the  correct  idea  ? 
concerning  a missionary  apostolate  so  j 
that  the  missionary  vocation  can  return  | 
to  its  traditional  and  authentic  position.  ! 

We  hope  that  the  council  decree  on  i; 
missions,  which  certainly  underlines  | 
the  characteristics  of  the  authentic  mis- 
sionary vocation,  and  clearly  shows 
us  the  proper  aim  of  missions,  will  help  i 
considerably  to  elimate  these  unfortu-  ; 
nate  confusions.  | 

It  is  now  time  to  finish  this  plea  of 
mine.  Missions,  of  today  as  of  yester- 
day, still  have  the  great  need,  the  neces-  ' 
sity,  the  importance,  the  urgency  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  under- 
stood by  the  faithful. 

In  the  Church  after  the  council,  the 
exclamation  of  Saint  Paul  is  still  highly 
suitable:  “To  preach  the  Gospel  . . .,  is 
a necessity  which  has  been  imposed 
Upon  me.  Woe  to  me  if  I did  not  preach  | 
the  Gospel  (1  Cor.,  9,  16).  | 

Cardinal  Agagianian.  | 


“It’s  only  a little  farther,”  my  father 
used  to  say  when  I was  a little  boy, 
winded  and  leg-weary,  out  on  the  long 
Sunday  afternoon  walks  we  used  to  take 
together.  So  I would  brace  up  and 
struggle  on  a little  longer,  looking  for 
the  first  familiar  landmarks  that  would 
indicate  we  were  back  in  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood. One  day  I asked  him  how 
far  a little  farther  really  was. 

“It’s  farther  than  you  can  see,  but 
not  as  far  as  you  can  go,”  he  replied.  B 
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Fr.  Gerald  Doyle,  SFM,  Toronto,  Out., 
has  spent  more  than  twenty-five  years 
in  foreign  missions;  mainly  in  China  and 
the  West  Indies.  He  is  now  stationed  at 
our  headquarters:  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


I Remember 


nly  one  unmarked  book  is  allowed  to  each  person  being  repatriated.” 


Such  was  the  ruling  of  the  Japanese  as  I boarded  the  repatriation 
ship  in  Shanghai  in  September,  1943,  nearly  two  years  after  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  during  the  Second  World  War.  I decided  that  the  Latin 
Roman  Missal  in  my  portable  Mass  kit  would  be  declared  as  my  “un- 
marked book.”  And  I was  glad  that  I did  as  it  made  possible  the  daily 
celebration  of  additional  Masses  during  the  next  two  and  a half  months, 
on  our  repatriation  voyage  around  the  world,  from  China  to  New  York. 

To  take  aboard  more  repatriates  brief  stops  were  made  at  Hong  Kong, 
the  Philippines,  that  section  of  Indo  China  now  known  as  Viet  Nam,  and 
Singapore.  At  neutral  Goa  the  transfer  to  the  S.S.  Gripsholm  was  made. 
The  Gripsholm,  carrying  more  than  1,500  Japanese,  who  had  been  in- 
terned in  America,  had  left  New  York  at  about  the  same  time  we,  with 
about  the  same  number  aboard  the  Japanese  ship,  had  left  China.  Al- 
though it  was  during  the  war  both  ships  had  been  guaranteed  safe  passage 
and  even  at  night  were  well  lighted. 

Aboard  the  Gripsholm  I shared  a small  cabin,  at  water  level,  with 
three  other  priests.  On  the  wash  basin  I placed  the  portable  Mass  altar. 
On  some  mornings  as  many  as  nine  Masses  were  celebrated  in  that 
crowded  little  cabin. 

Leaving  Goa  we  sailed  for  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  then  south 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  across  the  South  Atlantic  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  ship  then  headed  north,  and  we  crossed  the  equator  for  the 
fifth  time  and  finally  arrived  in  New  York.  By  train  we  went  on  to 
Montreal  and  Scarboro.  9 
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What  do  you  get  mostly? 

Well,  we  mostly  get  old  watches, 
coins,  silverware,  jewelery,  specta- 
cles and  medals. 


When  do  you  mostly  get  it? 


I’d  say  we  mostly  get  a little  every  day,  but  we  especially  mostly  get  it  when 
we  ask  people  to  send  us  old  watches,  coins,  silverware,  jewelery,  specta- 
cles and  medals. 


When  do  you  mostly  ask  them? 

Mostly  every  chance  we  get.  We  say,  “Folks,  please  send  us  all  your  old 
watches,  coins,  silverware,  jewelery,  spectacles  and  medals.’’ 

And  do  they? 


Mostly. 


JULY-AUG 


A DELICATE  SUBJECT 


Few  people  like  to  be  reminded  of  death.  But  it  is  a certainty 
and  it  should  be  given  some  serious  thought.  And  the  thought 
of  death  brings  up  the  question  of  a will.  Have  you  made 
out  your  will?  Have  you  remembered  the  missions  in  your  will? 

In  mission  countries,  there  are  millions  of  people  who  have 
very  few  consolations  in  life,  and  fewer  at  the  approach  of 
death.  Doubt  and  confusion  can  be  frightening  as  life  slips 
away. 

A remembrance  in  your  will  Is  a means  of  helping  The  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  to  bring  the  consolations  of 
your  Catholic  faith  to  the  people  of  the  non-Christian  world. 


Our  legal  title  is: 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 


2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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EDITORIAL 


Representing  Canada 

T ast  May  we  received  a unique  (for  us)  invitation.  It  was  from  the 
Centennial  International  Development  Programme.  We  were 
asked  for  two  things:  a speaker  and  a copy  of  the  movie  we  produced 
in  The  Dominican  Republic  last  summer,  both  to  be  included  in  a 
specially  prepared  presentation. 

Apparently,  the  Centennial  International  Development  Pro- 
gramme has  undertaken  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  people 
the  work  being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  their  fellow 
Canadians.  For  our  part,  we  have  been  asked  to  speak  of  the  work 
of  our  priests  in  other  countries  — particularly  in  the  socio-economic 
fields  — and  to  show  our  movie,  which  illustrates  this  work  in  The 
Dominican  Republic.  I think  it’s  a great  idea. 

No  doubt,  during  centennial  year,  the  work  being  done  and  the 
progress  being  made  here  in  Canada  will  be  well  publicized.  But 
there  are  thousands  of  Canadian  people  who  will  go  completely  un- 
recognized through  this  year,  in  spite  of  their  achievements,  for 
only  one  reason  — they  are  working  in  other  countries  and  people 
here  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  they  are  doing. 

Most  of  our  priests  belong  to  that  group.  We  publicize  their 
work  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  but  of  course,  we  always  concentrate 
on  the  contribution  they  are  making  to  the  Church’s  missionary 
effort.  And  that  makes  it  sound  as  though  outside  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  their  work  is  really  of  little  significance.  That  of  course,  is 
not  true.  And  that’s  why  we  are  delighted  to  have  been  asked  to 
participate  in  a program  arranged  by  the  Centennial  Commission. 

It’s  a recognition  of  the  work  we  are  doing  in  sociology, 
economics,  education  and  other  fields  that  most  people  consider  to 
be  purely  humanitarian.  We  do  it  with  Christian  motives,  but  it 
remains  work  that  every  Canadian  can  and  should  be  proud  of  — 
regardless  of  his  religious  background.  B 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Times  have  changed  in  China  since  this  picture  was  taken  and  our  priests  worked  there  but 
one  thing  remains  the  same  — the  people’s  basic  need  for  a knowledge  of  God. 


THE  CHURCH  IS  MISSIONARY 

An  address  by  His  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI,  October,  1966 


“The  Church  is  a society  in  motion; 
it  is  a religious  body  which  must  spread; 
the  Church  has  been  sent;  the  Church 
is  missionary. 

“This  is  a basic  truth,  which  the 
council  so  clearly  and  vigorously  re- 
affirmed, one  that  you  have  all  certainly 


heard  repeated  a hundred  times,  and 
that  with  greater  insistence  lately. 

“But  what  does  this  reborn  mission- 
ary fervour  mean  for  us?  What  is  the 
significance  of  this  modern  maturing 
of  missionary  awareness?  What  does 
the  extension  of  a missionary  vocation 
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to  all  believers  mean?  It  means  that 
the  initial  mandate  given  to  the  Church 
by  Christ  still  lasts;  moreover,  Christ 
himself  still  lasts.  Where  the  Church  is 
missionary,  she  becomes  a sign  of 
Christ. 

“And  what  does  this  missionary  sign 
of  Christ  tell  us?  It  tells  us  that  the 
faith,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition, 
criticism  and  unfavourable  conditions 
that  threaten  it,  has  not  died  out  but 
still  keeps  its  original  power  of  persua- 
sion, apostolate  and  sacrifice.  It  tells 
us  that  Christ  is  still  performing  his 
mysterious  work  of  drawing  souls,  of 
answering  their  unsatisfied  aspirations, 
of  calling  for  testimony  and  holiness. 
It  tells  us  that  Christ  is  keeping  his 
solemn  promise:  ‘Behold,  I am  with 
you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world’  (Matt.  28:20). 

“It  tells  us  that  the  abandonment  of 
Christianity  by  so  many  men,  the  sons 
of  Christian  civilization,  finds  compen- 
sation in  other  parts  of  mankind;  and 
in  this  respect  the  Lord’s  expression 
sounds  terrifying:  ‘Amen  I say  to  you 
. . . that  many  will  come  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  and  will  feast  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  will  be  put  forth  into 
the  darkness  outside;  and  there  will  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth’  (Matt. 
8,  11). 

“It  tells  us  too  that  this  presence  ot 
Christ  in  the  world,  in  history  and  in 
souls  is  manifested  without  noise  and 
without  glory  but  with  insuperable 
human  and  spiritual  beauty  by  humble 
men  and  women  who  hear  the  mysteri- 
ous voice  of  the  Master,  inviting  them 
and  urging  them  on:  ‘Come’:  and  who 


tear  themselves  away  from  their  fami- 
lies, occupations  and  earthly  hopes,  and 
set  out,  at  random,  in  the  paradoxical 
and  sublime  dream  of  converting  the 
world  and  in  the  fore-knowledge  of 
having  to  toil,  suffer  and  die  without 
human  praise,  without  knowing  what 
will  happen  to  them;  heroic  souls  vowed 
to  Christ,  vowed  to  love!  In  fact  mis- 
sionary work  is  prudent;  it  is  organized; 
it  receives  help;  yet  when  one  observes 
it  closely,  it  still  remains  nowadays  that 
madness,  which  only  the  folly  of  the 
cross  makes  wise. 

“Oh,  let  us  all  together  salute  the 
missionary  Church;  this  Church  blown 
about  by  the  four  winds,  whose  faith 
and  charity  alone  keep  it  together;  this 
Church  of  brave  priests,  laymen,  sisters, 
catechists,  helpers,  all  working  in  pa- 
tience and  kindness  to  implant  the 
Church  itself.  Let  us  salute  it  in  its  new 
native  formations,  intent  on  mutual 
enrichment  of  the  Church,  with  the 
autochthonous  expressions  of  their 
civilization,  and  of  this  civilization, 
with  the  treasures  of  truth  and  grace 
that  belong  to  Christianity.  Let  us 
salute  it  in  its  back-areas  in  its  organiz- 
ations, which  give  it  birth  and  sustain 
it.  Let  us  salute  it  in  the  choir  of  all 
Catholocity,  which  glories  in  it,  and 
behind  it  admires  him  who  appears 
majestic  and  mysterious,  the  Son  of 
Man  and  Son  of  God,  the  eternal 
Jesus,  who  says:  ‘Do  not  be  afraid.  I 
am  the  first  and  the  last,  and  he  who 
lives;  I was  dead,  and  behold,  I am 
living  forevermore’  (Apoc.  1,  17-18). 

“Let  us  thank  the  missionary  Church, 
which  lights  up  this  wonderful  and 
exalting  vision  of  Christ  before  our 
minds.  Let  us  promise  it  that  we  will 
support  it  with  our  prayers  and  help.”  M 
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JULY  1 1S  OUR  CENTENNIAL  DAY 

A s this  day  approaches  in  our  nation’s  history,  we  are  forcefully  reminded 
^ ^ Canada  has  now  come  of  age. 

If  any  furthur  proof  is  needed,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  go  to  Expo  67,  the 
World  Fair  in  Montreal,  Canada.  Here,  on  very  ample  acreage,  Canada  proudly 
plays  host  to  countries  of  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west. 

Mingling  together  and  striving  for  recognition  are  the  pavilions  of  the  most 
powerful,  side  by  side,  with  the  more  modest  displays  of  smaller  nations.  Beauty 
is  everywhere  — water  is  everywhere  — the  architecture  is  a constant  marvel  to 
delight  the  eye.  Camera  techniques  have  reached  their  apex  in  display  after  dis- 
play. 

But  there  is  also  another  side  to  Expo  67  which  does  not,  at  first,  strike  the 
visitor.  It  is  the  concern  which  is  shown  for  mankind  — concern  for  the  suffering 
and  underprivileged  — and  even  concern  for  the  aching  feet  of  the  weary  visitor. 
Imagine!  free  transportation  within  the  extensive  fair  grounds. 

This  concern  for  mankind  and  his  vastly  expanded  abilities  sfeemsJto  be  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  whole  fair.  It  rings  a familiar  bell  in  the  heart  of  the 
foreign  missionary.  Why?  Because  foreign  missionaries  have  been  concerned 
about  mankind  too  — about  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  the  suffering. 

If  we  are  on  the  brink  of  an  entirely  new  way  of  living  as  the  fair  seems  to 
indicate,  then  it  is  high  time  that  someone  told  the  poor  people  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  South  America  the  good  news. 

The  priests  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  now  at  work  in  three 
continents,  are  doing  just  that  and  giving  Canada  a fine  reputation  at  the  same 
time.  Canada  enjoys  a name  as  a mature  and  responsible  source  of  leadership,  in  no 
small  way  because  of  her  missionaries,  as  even  through  her  justly  famous  Expo  67. 

Have  you  come  of  age,  too?  How  about  becoming  a Scarboro  Father?  H 
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China  has  always  been  a land  of  culture,  symbolized  here  by  a village  letter  writer. 


A CULTURE  OF  ITS  OWN 

Lawrence  Beal,  SFM 


A s I look  back  now  on  my  life  in 
^ China,  I realize  more  and  more  we 
did  not  do  a good  job.  The  Chinese 
had  their  own  culture;  it  dated  back 
many  centuries,  and  was  much  differ- 
ent from  ours.  They  were  realistic. 

I recall  a story  of  a cemetery  scene. 
A Western  woman  was  putting  fresh 


flowers  on  a grave  and  she  looked  over 
and  saw  a Chinese  putting  food  on  a ! 
grave  close  by.  When  both  had  com- 
pleted their  jobs,  the  Chinese  smiled 
and  bowed  to  the  lady.  “I  see  you  like 
to  honor  your  departed  friends  also.” 

The  lady  did  not  respond  too  grace-  | 
fully.  “Huh!  when  do  you  expect  your 
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departed  friend  to  come  up  and  eat 
the  food  you  put  there?” 

The  Chinese  replied,  “At  the  same 
time  as  your  departed  friend  comes  up 
to  smell  and  admire  your  flowers,”  Two 
different  customs  from  two  different 
cultures. 

Now  comes  the  Church.  We  in  the 
West  set  up  conventional  colors  for  our 
Liturgy  — white  for  joy;  black  for 
mourning;  red  for  suffering;  green  for 
hope;  purple  for  penance.  I found  out 
in  the  early  thirties  that  in  China  white 
was  the  mourning  color,  and  blue  sym- 
bolized joy.  At  a funeral  all  mourners 
wore  white.  So  why  did  we  not  adopt 
their  scheme  instead  of  imposing  our 
own? 

Just  supposing  the  Emperor  of  China 
had  become  a Catholic  and  studied  well 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Then 
he  asks  to  have  an  audience  with  the 
Apostolic  Delegate  for  China.  He  lays 
it  on  the  line:  “Why  don’t  you  people 
adopt  our  culture  so  long  as  it  does 
not  clash  with  Catholic  doctrine?” 

What  do  you  think  the  delegate  would 
have  said  to  that  — way  back  then?  We 
did  not  think. 

However  today,  after  Vatican  Coun- 
cil II,  I am  sure  all  this  will  be  remedied 
and  each  nation  can  carry  on  in  its  own 
way  to  honor  God,  the  way  they  think 
He  should  be  honored. 

The  next  question.  We  were  told  as 
young  priests:  “Don’t  change  the  pro- 
gram in  my  mission.”  As  I gained 
experience  with  the  language,  I could 
see  where  this  had  its  limitations.  Often 
a change  was  necessary.  After  all,  it 
was  not  the  same  as  breaking  one  of 
the  commandments.  So  I adapted  my- 
self to  new  situations  to  the  admiration 


of  some  who  were  most  concerned 
about  a change. 

With  the  Vatican  Council  now  his- 
tory and  all  bishops,  including  Pope 
Paul,  taking  a second  look  at  things, 
we  can  see  how  much  more  progress  we 
could  have  made  by  accepting  the  cul- 
ture and  customs  of  the  Chinese.  We 
could  have  told  them  the  same  truths 
Our  Lord  taught  and  then  said,  “now 
adapt  these  to  your  culture  but  keep 
the  royal  road  of  the  cross  in  mind.” 
Then  we  could  have  let  them  go  on 
from  there.  They  would  have  done  a 
good  job. 

They  were  well  accustomed  to  suf- 
fering and  being  in  want.  Any  Church 
obligation  of  fasting  or  abstinence  they 
took  normally. 

I remember  back  in  late  thirties  or 
early  forties,  I was  teaching  catechism 
for  the  first  time  to  children  who  had 
not  reached  grade  one  yet.  After  twenty 
minutes,  the  bell  went  for  end  of  class. 
I had  many  children  hanging  onto  my 
soutane,  and  both  of  my  hands  were  full 
of  little  hands. 

Looking  up  at  me  they  said,  “Father, 
we  want  to  go  along  with  what  you 
told  us.  We  have  never  heard  of  such 
a nice  place  as  where  your  God  lives.” 

“Fine,”  I said,  but,  children,  there 
are  some  obligations  also.  For  instance 
you  can’t  eat  meat  on  Friday.” 

“Oh  but  we  only  have  meat  twice 
a month  — on  the  first  and  fifteenth 
days.  Other  days  no.” 

Now  supposing  one  of  those  Chinese 
came  along  to  you  as  a priest  in  charge, 
on  a Friday  and  said:  “We  have  meat 
today  but  the  calendar  says  Catholics 
can’t  eat  it  because  it’s  Friday.”  What 
would  you  have  said  in  reply?  I always 
gave  them  the  green  light.  ■ 
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MEETING  THE  NON-CHRISTIANS 


TyThen  the  “Declaration  on  the  Rela- 
tion  of  the  Church  to  non- 
Christian  Religions”  was  introduced  for 
discussion  by  Vatican  Council  II,  Car- 
dinal Bea  said  it  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  that  a council 


laid  down  the  relations  of  Christians 
to  other  religions  in  such  a solemn  form. 
He  said:  “It  is  a very  grave  duty  of  the 
Church  to  enter  into  a dialogue  with 
them  (the  non-Christian  religions)  in 
every  possible  way.  This  she  can  do  by 
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recognizing  the  spiritual  and  moral 
values  found  in  the  various  religions.” 

The  declaration  itself  is  a brief  docu- 
ment. It  describes  in  the  broadest  out- 
lines the  non-Christian  religions  in 
general,  briefly  characterizes  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism,  then  turns  to  Islam 
slightly  more  extensively,  and  finally 
to  the  Jews.  About  all  non-Christian 
religions  the  following  principle  is  laid 
down:  “The  Catholic  Church  rejects 
nothing  that  is  true  and  holy  in  these 
religions.  She  regards  with  sincere  rever- 
ence those  ways  of  conduct  and  life, 
those  precepts  and  teachings  which, 
though  differing  in  many  ways  from 
the  ones  she  holds  and  sets  forth,  none- 
theless often  reflect  a ray  of  that  truth 
which  enlightens  all  men.” 

Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians 
to  meet  non-Christians  with  sincere  res- 
pect and  love,  and  to  acknowledge  and 
esteem  whatever  is  good  and  true  in 
theh  religion.  This  attitude,  however, 
does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the 
un‘  Lieness  of  Jesus  Christ  in  God’s 
plan  of  salvation;  only  in  him  can  all 
rei  eions  have  their  fulfillment. 

God's  grace  has  been  present  in  the 
wo:  'd  from  the  beginning.  But  all  grace 
bestowed  by  God  on  peoples  at  any 
time  is  given  in  view  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  prepare  them  for  his  coming  and  to 
dispose  human  hearts  to  receive  him. 
All  error  has  to  be  overcome  by  the 
divine  truth  which  is  in  him,  whatever 
is  good  in  man  is  to  be  completed  and 
f.  fi’’ed  in  Jesus. 

Therefore  the  growing  acknowledge- 
m nt  of  the  good  that  is  found  in  other 
re'-gions  should  in  no  way  weaken  the 
missionary  responsibility  of  the  Church 
in  our  time.  Once  we  realize  that  God 
has  already  been  at  work  in  this  world 


of  ours,  through  many  cultures  and 
religions,  we  should  feel  a new  urgency 
to  bring  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
all  those  who  are  still  waiting  for  it. 

The  declaration  speaks  briefly  of 
only  a few  religions  in  particular: 

On  Hinduism  it  says:  “In  Hinduism, 
men  probe  the  mystery  of  God  and 
express  it  with  a rich  fund  of  myths  and 
a penetrating  philosophy.  They  seek 
liberation  from  the  constrictions  of  this 
world  by  various  forms  of  asceticism, 
deep  meditation  or  loving  and  trustful 
recourse  to  God.” 

This  is  followed  by  a passage  on 
Buddhism:  “In  the  various  forms  of 
Buddhism  the  basic  inadequacy  of  this 
changing  world  is  recognized.  Men  are 
taught  how'  they  can  achieve  a complete 
liberation,  or  reach  the  highest  level 
of  illumination,  either  through  their  own 
efforts  or  with  help  from  above.” 
Before  it  speaks  of  Islam  and  the 
Jewish  religion,  the  declaration  adds: 
“There  are  other  religions  too  all  over 
the  world,  which  try  to  alleviate  in 
various  ways  the  anxieties  of  man’s 
heart.  To  this  end  they  put  forward 
various  doctrines,  moral  teaching  and 
sacred  rites. 

“The  Catholic  Church  rejects  nothing 
which  is  true  and  holy  in  these  religions. 
She  has  a sincere  respect  for  those  ways 
of  living,  those  moral  and  doctrinal 
teachings  which  may  differ  from  what 
she  holds  and  teaches,  but  which  none 
the  less  often  reflect  that  truth  which 
is  the  light  of  all  men.” 

After  this,  special  reference  is  made 
to  Islam  noting  that,  like  Catholics,  Mus- 
lims worship  the  one  subsistent,  merciful 
and  almighty  God,  the  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  who  has  spoken  to 
man.  “Islam,”  the  declaration  tells  us, 
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“willingly  traces  its  descent  back  to 
Abraham,  and  just  as  he  submitted  him- 
self to  God,  the  Muslims  try  to  submit 
themselves  to  his  mysterious  decrees. 

They  venerate  Jesus  as  a prophet, 
but  not  as  God.  They  pay  honor  to  his 
virgin  mother  Mary  and  sometimes 
invoke  her  with  devotion.  They  expect 
a day  of  judgment  when  God  will  raise 
all  men  from  the  dead  and  reward  them. 
For  this  reason  they  attach  importance 
to  the  moral  life  and  worship  God, 
mainly  by  prayer,  almsgiving  and  fast- 
ing. 

“If,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries, 
there  has  arisen  dissension  and  hostility 
between  Christian  and  Muslim,  this 
council  now  urges  everyone  to  forget 
the  past,  to  make  sincere  efforts  at 
mutual  understanding  and  to  work 
together  in  protecting  and  promoting, 
for  the  benfit  of  all  men,  social  justice, 
good  morals  as  well  as  peace  and 
freedom.” 

Finally  the  declaration  speaks  briefly 
of  the  “great  spiritual  herbage  common 
to  Christians  and  Jews.”  It  is  the  wish  of 
the  council  “to  foster  a mutual  knowl- 
edge and  esteem,  which  will  come  from 
biblical  and  theological  studies,  and 
brotherly  discussions.” 

THEOLOGIANS’  COMMENT 

During  the  International  Congress 
on  Vatican  II  Theology,  held  in  Rome, 
from  September  26  thru  October,  1966, 
one  of  the  ten  themes  studied  by  theo- 
logians concerned  non-Christian  reli- 
gions. Theologians  gave  their  opinions 
in  several  formal  talks  and  discussions. 
It  became  clear  that  the  subject  is  one 
that  calls  for  profound  study  and  prayer. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  Church’s  duty 
to  preach  salvation  and  faith  in  Christ, 
to  proclaim  the  gospel  and  to  implant 


herself  everywhere  in  the  world.  Her 
apostles  must  seek  to  spread  genuine 
faith  in  Christ  and  in  doing  so  they 
must  not  think  of  introducing  their  own 
national  customs  or  western  ways  of 
thinking.  They  must,  rather,  take  into 
account  the  wisdom  and  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  people  they  wish  to  evan- 
gelize. 

In  recent  years,  especially  since 
preparations  for  the  council  began,  one 
can  notice  a new  outlook  as  regards 
non-Christian  religions.  This  was  point-  i 
ed  out  by  one  of  the  theologians  of  the 
conference  mentioned  above.  Speaking 
on  “Non-Christian  Religions  in  Salva- 
tion History”,  Monsignor  Peter  Rossano 
said  that,  before  the  council  Catholic 
theologians  considered  non-Christian 
religions  as  a sign  that  men  can  and 
must  adore  God.  Or,  they  referred  to 
them  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Christi-  | 
anity.  Changed  circumstances  and  the 
new  outlook  provided  by  the  council 
suggest  the  need  for  a new  evaluation 
of  these  religions  in  the  light  of  salva- 
tion history. 

He  remarked  that  non-Catholic  theo- 
logians, who  have  considered  this  prob- 
lem have  oscillated  between  considering 
them  as  something  profane  if  not  sinful, 
and  considering  them  as  ways  to  God 
almost  parallel  with  Christianity.  Cath- 
olic theologians  have  recently  shown 
the  same  two  tendencies,  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  safeguard  the  unique 
nature  of  Christan  revelation.  Monsig- 
nor Rossano  thought  the  council  tried 
to  take  the  best  out  of  these  two  trends. 

It  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  line  with 
the  council’s  teaching  to  consider  these 
religions  today  rather  as  the  expression 
of  the  religious  nature  of  man.  Insofar 
as  every  response  of  man  to  God  pre- 
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The  Christian  Church  has  yet  to  meet  with  men  like  this  West  African  Moslem  leader. 


supposes  a real  religious  disposition  in 
man,  non-Christian  religions  can  be 
considered  as  part  of  creation,  ordained 
to  the  Incarnation  and  the  Church. 
They  bring  the  spiritual  riches  of 
nations,  but  they  need  to  be  enlightened, 
redeemed  and  raised  to  the  super- 
natural plane  by  Christ. 

At  the  theological  conference,  an- 
other theologian,  Father  Lolfeld, 
C.S.Sp.,  speaking  on  “The  Saving  Func- 
tion of  Pre-Christian  Religions”,  first 
noted  an  apparent  contradiction  in  the 
Church’s  attitude.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
insists  that  Christ  is  the  only  saviour 
and  the  Church  the  only  “place”  of 


salvation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain council  texts  state  that  God  is 
present  in  non-Christian  religions  and 
that  members  of  these  religions  may 
be  saved  without  visible  contact  with 
the  Church.  He  thought  the  explanation 
of  this  apparent  contradiction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  gifts  of  grace 
present  in  non-Christian  religions  are 
produced  by  the  one  saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  Church  in  an  “anony- 
mous” and  mysterious  way. 

He  explained  that  followers  of  non- 
Christian  religions  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  Church  insomuch  as  they  live  on 
the  spiritual  riches  of  the  Church,  ex- 
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pressed  and  contained  in  those  religions 
in  which  Christ  is  present.  The  mystical 
body  of  Christ  is  not  simply  identical 
with  the  visible  Church  on  earth. 

Father  Loffeld  prefers  to  call  non- 
Christian  religions  pre-Christian  and, 
as  every  preparation  calls  for  comple- 
tion, it  is  a special  function  of  mission- 
aries to  enable  pre-Christian  communi- 
ties to  become  fully  Christian. 

In  what  we  have  said  above  we  have 
merely  summarized  some  thoughts  of 
two  eminent  theologians.  The  problem 
is  not  as  simple  as  our  two  summaries 
may  make  it  appear.  Fr.  Flenry  van 
Stralen,  S.V.D.,  an  authority  on  Asiatic 
religions,  writing  in  “World  Mission”, 
calls  attention  to  this:  “A  dialogue  be- 
tween representatives  of  different  reli- 
gions has  several  presuppositions,”  he 
writes.  “One  is  that  each  partner  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  the  other’s 
religious  convictions,  so  that  they  con- 
sider the  dialogue  worthwhile.  This  will, 
of  course,  never  happen  if  we  do  not 
approach  each  other’s  religion  with 
reverence  and  sympathy.”  Making  par- 
ticular reference  to  Japan,  he  continues: 
“We,  as  Christians,  should  try  to  dis- 
cover vestiges  of  God’s  inner  call  to 
the  Japanese  people.  But  to  discover 
how  far  the  Japanese  religions  are  a 
true  preparation  for  the  gospel  is  an 
enormously  difficult  problem.”  ^ 


After  reading  1,000  intimate  auto- 
biographies of  college  students,  psy- 
chologist Paul  Landis  concluded:  “The 
young  person  of  today  faces  more  hard 
problems  in  his  first  twenty  years  than 
his  grandparents  faced  in  a lifetime.” 
— Claude  A.  Ries,  Houghton  College. 


Centennial  year  is  half  over.  Have 
you  come  up  yet  with  a personal  I 
centennial  project?  If  not,  we  have  a i 
suggestion. 


We  have  over  150  Canadian  priests 
working  in  eight  countries.  They  are 
doing  work  that  all  of  Canada  should 
be  proud  of.  The  only  recognition 
they  get  for  it  is  the  gratitude  of 
people  they  help.  For  them,  that’s 
enough.  But  for  us  it  should  not  be. 

We  should  be  anxious  to  help  them 
in  their  work,  in  whatever  way  we 
can.  Perhaps  your  centennial  project 
might  be  to  help  a fellow  Canadian 
help  a fellow  human  being  In  what- 
ever way  It  is  most  needed. 

Send  your  contribution  today  to  The 
Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston 
Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  We  will  send  it 
to  whatever  mission  project  most 
urgently  needs  your  help.  Thank  you 
very  much. 
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Rev.  Michael  R.  MacSween,  SFM, 
56,  Ironville,  Cape  Breton,  N.S.,  died  of 
a heart  attack  in  Antigonish,  N.S.,  Mon- 
day, June  5. 

Fr.  MacSween  was  educated  at  St. 
Ann’s  High  School,  Glace  Bay,  N.S.  and 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  Antigon- 
ish, N.S.,  before  entering  our  seminary 
in  Scarboro.  He  was  ordained  in  1940 
and  was  sent  to  China  that  year. 

In  1943  he  was  interned  in  a concen- 
tration camp  during  the  Sino- Japanese 
was,  and  was  returned  to  Canada  in 
1944.  A few  months  later  he  went  to 
The  Dominican  Republic  where  he 
worked  for  nine  years  except  for  one 
year  on  the  staff  of  our  novitiate. 

Since  1953,  Fr.  MacSween  had 
worked  in  Canada,  on  the  public  rela- 
tions staff,  and  as  superior  of  our  house 
in  Antigonish,  N.S.  since  964.  B 


Paris  (AIF)  — From  next  May,  a 
new  joint  missionary  magazine,  Peuples 
Du  Monde,  will  replace  at  least  fifteen 
of  those  now  in  existence,  some  of  them 
important  ones. 

Some  of  the  important  magazines 
absorbed  in  the  new  one  are  Vivante 
Afrique  (for  France),  Missions  Etran- 
geres  de  Paris,  Missions  des  lies  and 
Echos  Des  Missions  Africaines  de 
Lyon.  The  Bishops’  Committee  for 
the  Foreign  Missions,  the  Pontifical 
Mission  Aid  Societies  and  over  100 
Missionary  Institutes  of  men  and 
women  are  giving  the  new  periodical 
their  support.  It  will  be  edited  by 
Father  de  Benoist,  W.F.,  and  a team 
of  specialists.  It  will  have  a youth  page 
and  will  also  replace  the  magazines, 
Connaitre  Les  Missions  (organ  of  the 
“Service  Missiormarie  des  Jeunes”,  the 
French  missionary  movement  for  boys 
and  girls)  and  Malades  et  Missions  (for 
invalids) , from  next  October.  B 


We  recently  received  news  of  the 
death  of  Bishop  Andrew  Defebvre  last 
March.  Bishop  Defebvre  had  been  the 
bishop  of  Ningpo,  China,  where  Msgr. 
John  Fraser  first  worked  and  where  all 
of  our  missionaries  to  China  worked 
until  the  diocese  of  Lishui  was  estab- 
lished. We  ask  you  to  remember  him 
in  your  prayers.  ■ 
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(Above)  While  the  Scarboro  Fathers  are  not 
primarily  educators,  they  are  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  education.  In  The 
Dominican  Republic,  where  many  of  the 
people  are  illiterate,  they  have  set  up  several 
kindergartens  and  have  helped  to  establish 
other  schools.  Here,  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil  of  Nova 
Scotia  talks  with  three  of  the  children  at- 
tending his  kindergarten  in  Miches.  Fr.  Dan 
is  on  the  right. 


DOMINICAN 

VIGNETTES 


Here  are  a few  pictures  left  over  from  my 
trip  to  The  Dominican  Republic  last  summer. 
(Above)  Volunteer  catechists  in  El  Seibo, 
being  instructed  in  teaching  methods  to  pre- 
pare them  to  take  over  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  many  illiterate  people  living  within  the 
parish.  The  assistance  of  these  generous 
lay  people  is  a tremendous  help  to  the  parish 
priest  and  a symptom  of  new  life  in  the 
Church. 


(Left)  There  are  tricks  to  all  trades.  Here, 
Fr.  John  Cheng,  SFM  (left)  learns  a lesson 
he  hopes  he  will  never  have  to  practice.  A 
young  boy  demonstrates  to  the  priest  how  to 
juggle  an  awkward  load  into  place  before  it  is 
roped  onto  the  mule.  The  activity  here  is  out- 
side the  co-operative  building  in  Yamasa,  the 
scene  of  a lot  of  buying  and  selling  by  the 
farmers  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
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(Above)  One  afternoon,  I went  with  one  of 
our  priests  and  a couple  of  the  Grey  Sisters 
of  The  Immaculate  Conception  to  visit  a poor 
family  just  outside  the  town  of  Yamasa.  This 
little  girl  looked  to  me  to  be  photogenic 
enough  to  deserve  to  have  her  picture  taken. 
As  I was  lining  the  shot  up,  the  whole  family 
(little  girl  included)  decided  it  would  be  nice 
to  include  the  family  pig.  So  I did. 


(Left)  Although  the  number  and  the  quality 
of  roads  has  increased  tremendously  during 
the  twenty-five  years  our  priests  have  worked 
in  The  Dominican  Republic,  there  are  still 
sections  that  can  only  be  reached  by  horse, 
mule  or  donkey  as  you  prefer.  Fr.  Jim  Walsh, 
SFM,  prefers  a horse,  and  he  now  has  one, 
although  when  this  picture  was  taken  he  was 
riding  his  trusty  mule.  The  water  isn’t  too 
deep. 
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THAT  OLD  HOUSE 


The  Crescent  Rd.  house,  bulging  at  the  seams  with  people,  machinery  and  confusion. 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


henever  I think  of  Scarboro’s  old 
house  on  Crescent  Road,  I think 
of  Josephine  Ziplinskytee  and  Annie 
Zaganavachutti.  I’m  sure  they  didn’t 
spell  their  names  that  way,  but  that’s 
how  they  pronounced  them.  Josey  was 
the  housekeeper  and  Annie  the  cook 
when  I reported  to  work,  September, 
1952,  at  the  house  which  at  that  time 
served  as  the  headquarters  for  our  So- 


ciety’s promotion  department. 

It  wasn’t  an  office  building;  it  was 
an  old  residence  in  the  Rosedale  dis- 
trict of  Toronto.  I guess  the  reason  I 
remember  Josey  and  Annie  is  because 
when  I walked  in,  they  were  screaming 
at  each  other  in  Latvian,  their  native 
language.  Languages  I don’t  under- 
stand always  sound  to  me  like  argu- 
ments, but  as  it  turned  out,  this  was  the 
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real  thing.  And  when  Annie  left  us  a 
few  days  later,  I realized  that  it  had 
been  the  real  thing  far  too  often  before. 

Anyway,  we  still  had  Josey  and  later 
a Canadian  cook  was  hired  to  replace 
Annie.  Josey  was  a wonderful  woman 
and  enough  of  a character  to  go  with 
the  house.  She  kept  the  place  clean,  did 
the  laundry  for  six  priests  living  there 
and  livened  the  place  up  with  her  infec- 
tious laugh.  (It  came  out  like  a chuckle 
with  an  accent  but  when  she  inhaled 
to  catch  her  breath,  she  hit  high  “C”) 

She  had  some  habits  that  were  slight- 
ly disturbing,  at  least  to  our  boss,  Fr. 
Jack  McGoey.  For  example,  she  made 
a point  of  cleaning  up  the  offices  before 
we  reported  for  work.  This  was  thought- 
ful. But  she  usually  did  it  in  her  bare 
feet,  and  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the 
windows  she  climbed  up  on  Fr.  Mc- 
Goey’s  desk.  As  a result,  while  the 
office  looked  clean  and  neat,  the  glass 
top  of  his  desk  was  covered  with  huge 
footprints.  This  he  found  distracting. 

Our  upper-class  Rosedale  neighbours 
also  found  it  distracting  when  Josey, 
looking  like  a woman  wrestler  slightly 
past  her  prime,  sat  out  on  a small  bal- 
cony over  the  front  door.  With  her  bare 
feet  propped  up  on  the  railing  and  a 
bottle  of  Coke  in  her  hand,  she  passed 
silent  judgement  on  Toronto’s  elite  as 
they  walked  their  poodles  pretending 
not  to  notice  her. 

Actually,  you  couldn’t  blame  her  for 
her  mannerisms,  because  absolutely 
nothing  about  that  house  or  our  way 
of  life  suggested  that  it  was  the  place 
to  look  for  elegance.  There  were  three 
floors  and  the  basement  and  every  room 
had,  besides  its  proper  function,  that 
of  a full-time  storeroom  and  at  least 
part-time  office. 


Visitors,  of  course,  entered  on  the 
ground  floor  and  their  first  question  was 
usually,  “Are  you  moving?”  We  weren’t, 
but  there  were  always  so  many  boxes, 
machines,  and  various  pieces  of  equip- 
ment piled  just  inside  the  front  door 
that  it  looked  as  though  we  were  wait- 
ing for  the  moving  vans.  There  were 
eight  movie  projectors  with  the  same 
number  of  amplifiers  and  projection 
screens.  An  electric  tying  machine  com- 
plete with  several  spare  rolls  of  string 
was  parked  beside  a small  mountain 
of  boxes  and  packages  waiting  to  be  tied 
for  mailing.  Of  course  there  was  a funny 
looking  little  table  cluttered  with  all 
kinds  of  junk  that  “might  come  in 
handy.”  And  if  anybody  had  recently 
arrived  or  was  about  to  leave,  this  was 
also  the  place  to  pile  his  luggage  “just 
for  now.” 

That  was  the  view  immediately  inside 
the  front  door,  and  combined  with  the 
clatter  of  machinery,  the  smell  of  prin- 
ter’s ink  and  pork  chops,  the  vibration 
created  by  equipment  on  its  last  legs 
and  a galloping  staff  of  about  fifteen 
people  it  was  bewildering  — at  least. 

By  the  time  I left  that  house  in  1955, 
people  looking  for  the  boss  were 
directed  into  the  dining  room  to  their 
right.  Fr.  McGoey  had  used  the  room 
to  the  far  left,  but  his  successor,  Fr. 
Roland  Roberts  moved  his  desk  into 
the  dining  loom  when  the  congestion  of 
supplies  and  equipment  forced  him  out 
of  his  original  office.  That  dining-room 
arrangement  worked  all  right  for  Fr. 
Roberts  between  meals,  but  it  was  awk- 
ward for  salesmen  making  early  morn- 
ing calls.  They  had  to  talk  business 
through  the  lingering  smell  of  bacon 
and  eggs  and  cold  coffee,  and  figure 
cost  estimates  while  the  cook  collected 
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dirty  dishes  and  scraped  toast  crumbs 
into  ashtrays  filled  with  breakfast  cigar- 
ette butts. 

I lived  in  that  house  for  three  years 
and  during  that  time  there  was  a tre- 
mendous turnover  in  our  domestic  staff 
(cook  and  housekeeper).  Some  of  the 
women  were  more  distracting  than 
others.  Mary,  for  example,  was  particu- 
larly terrifying  to  visiting  salesmen.  She 
was  built  like  a bouncer  and  she 
waddled  into  a room  as  though  that’s 
just  what  she  had  come  to  do.  If  the 
visitor  survived  that  fright,  he  was 
usually  sent  into  shock  when  Mary, 
without  warning,  blasted  into  song.  It 
was  very  loud. 

During  the  time  Fr.  Roberts  had  his 
office  in  the  dining  room,  Fr.  McGoey’s 
old  office  to  the  far  left  was  also  being 
put  to  good  use.  It  was  a folksy  kind 
of  a room,  with  big  bay  window  and 
a fireplace  in  the  end  wall.  Of  course, 
it  was  hard  to  notice  the  bay  window 
because  a bank  of  filing  cabinets  cov- 
ered half  of  it  and  one  of  the  secretaries 
had  her  desk  in  front  of  the  other  half. 
Another  secretary  had  a desk  over  near 
the  fireplace  and  since  she  prepared  a 
lot  of  material  for  our  magazine  and 
other  printing  jobs,  she  was  surrounded 
by  strange  looking  cabinets  and  equip- 
ment that  only  a printer  would  recog- 
nize. 

In  another  corner,  over  near  the  door 
that  led  out  to  the  veranada,  we  had  a 
portable  closet  filled  with  everything 
from  broken  candlesticks  to  be  sent  to 
the  missions  “one  of  these  days”,  to 
old,  old  copies  of  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  that  “somebody  might  write 
in  for  some  day.” 

Beside  that  closet  was  another  table 
loaded  with  odds  and  ends  but  equipped 


also  with  the  cranks  and  materials 
needed  for  repairing  movie  films.  We 
had  quite  a supply  of  films  for  rent  and 
when  they  were  returned  to  us  ripped 
or  punctured,  we  had  to  repair  them. 

Now  that  I’ve  mentioned  the  ver- 
anda, I might  as  well  comment  on  it. 
It  was  kind  of  circular  in  shape  and 
in  the  middle  of  it  we  had  a low,  round 
table  that  we  used  for  cribbage  games 
during  lunch  hour.  The  chairs  were 
the  kind  you’d  see  at  a summer  cottage 
— every  one  different.  Off  to  one  side 
was  a beat-up  old  deep  freeze.  It  didn’t 
work,  of  course,  but  we  kept  it  because 
we  planned  to  sell  it  “one  of  these  days.” 

There  were  two  entrances  to  that 
veranda  — one  from  the  office  I have 
told  you  about,  and  a second  from 
another  office.  This  was  the  office  of  the 
assistant  boss.  Logically,  there  was  a 
desk  there  for  him,  but  it  was  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  a huge  draw- 
ing table,  which  more  than  completely 
hid  the  fireplace.  (By  the  way,  there  was 
a fireplace  in  every  room  except  the 
kitchen  and  bathroom.)  That  drawing 
board  looked  as  though  it  must  have 
had  an  interesting  history,  but  I never 
found  out  what  it  was. 

It  measured  about  eight  feet  wide 
and  maybe  four  feet  deep.  The  top  of 
it  could  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  — not 
simply  by  loosening  and  tightening  a 
bolt  or  two,  but  by  extracting  and  re- 
inserting a collection  of  wooden  pegs. 
Somehow  these  pegs  stabilized  the  posi- 
tion of  two  large  semi-circular  pieces 
of  wood  which  hung  suspended  from 
the  underside  of  the  table  top  at  each 
side.  Somebody  must  have  given  us  the 
thing,  which  is  cheaper  than  buying  one 
and  would  explain  why  we  had  it  in 
the  first  place. 


|l 
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Dorothy  Bohan,  Fr.  Mike  MacSween  and  Fr.  Chas.  Cummins  at  work  in  the  Flell  Box. 


That  table  top  was  so  big,  I’m  sure 
you  could  have  drawn  the  blueprints 
for  a thermonuclear  reactor  on  it,  but 
we  used  it  to  paste  up  the  headings  to 
be  used  in  pamphlets  we  designed. 

There  was  another  odd  table  that 
sort  of  went  with  the  big  one.  It  was 
smaller,  with  a frosted  glass  top,  under 
which  were  several  light  bulbs.  When 
you  turned  the  bulbs  on,  of  course  the 
glass  top  of  the  table  got  brighter.  It 
was  good  for  examining  negatives.  (You 
could  place  them  on  the  illuminated 
glass  instead  of  holding  them  up  to  the 
sun  or  to  a light).  We  didn’t  actually 
examine  too  many  negatives,  but  we 
were  equipped  for  it  if  it  ever  became 
a serious  part  of  our  job. 

At  one  end  of  this  office  were  the 
main  storage  cupboards.  Sliding  doors 
protected  a clutter  of  shelves  filled  with 
everything  — office  supplies,  movie 


films,  cases  for  the  films,  old  photo- 
graph albums,  paint  left  over  from  the 
day  we  did  the  kitchen,  souvenir  conch 
shells  from  The  Dominican  Republic 
(“We  might  use  them  at  a vocation 
exhibition  some  day.”),  extension  wires, 
transformers,  galoshes,  and  among  a 
million  other  things,  a couple  of  books 
on  office  management. 

Around  1953,  this  office  became  our 
chapel,  when  the  chapel  which  had  been 
in  the  basement  became  a printing 
room.  When  that  happened,  the  huge 
drawing  table  went  where  the  film 
repair  table  had  been  in  the  other  office, 
and  that  table  went  out  in  the  hall 
beside  the  tying  machine.  The  filing 
cabinets,  desks  and  other  trivia  that 
were  forced  out  by  the  chapel  were 
somehow  absorbed  into  the  rest  of 
the  building  and  the  further  congestion 
wasn’t  too  noticeable. 
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The  only  other  room  on  the  ground 
floor  was  the  kitchen,  which  was  never 
really  used  for  anything  other  than  a 
kitchen.  There  were  two  mentionable 
things  about  the  kitchen:  First  of  all, 
the  window  couldn’t  be  locked.  And 
many  a night,  many  a priest  who  had 
forgotten  his  key  had  to  climb  up 
through  that  window.  An  old  chair 
leaned  against  the  wall  outside  to  make 
this  nocturnal  entry  easier.  And  inside 
the  kitchen,  the  big  feature  was  the 
deep  freeze. 

That  freezer  was  always  about  half 
full  of  dixie  cups  of  ice  cream.  We  got 
a cheap  rate  on  dixie  cups  of  ice  cream 
so  we  used  to  feed  them  to  the  volun- 
teers who  came  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evening  to  work  for  us.  Each 
one  got  a dixie  cup  of  ice  cream,  a 
cup  of  tea  and  one  or  two  arrowroot 
biscuits.  We  used  arrowroot  biscuits 
because  I had  an  ulcer  in  those  days 


and  we  got  a cut  rate  on  the  purchase  jj 
of  arrowroot.  We  bought  so  many  of  ! 
those  biscuits  we  had  to  get  rid  of  them  j 
somehow  and  the  volunteers  didn’t  i 
seem  to  mind.  When  I was  moved  from 
that  house  in  1955,  I left  so  many  | 
arrowroot  biscuits  behind  that  the  | 
priests,  rather  than  throw  them  away, 
put  chocolate  icing  on  them  to  try  to 
make  them  tastier. 

Well,  from  the  kitchen  you  had  the  I 
choice  of  going  upstairs  or  downstairs.  ! 
Let’s  go  downstairs  first.  There  were  | 
three  main  sections  to  the  basement, 
two  business  sections  and  one  domestic- 
business  section.  The  largest  of  the  three 
was  usually  called  The  Hell  Box.  It  was 
a room  built  along  the  lines  of  a 
medieval  dungeon,  with  one  window 
near  the  ceiling  at  one  end.  Almost 
every  square  inch  of  the  chipped  brick 
walls  in  that  room  was  covered  by 
filing  cabinets  or  wooden  shelves  on 


Laura  Kortko  clipping  and  pasting  material  to  be  used  in  promotional  literature. 
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which  were  kept  the  metal  drawers 
containing  the  addressographed  names 
and  addresses  of  our  magazine  sub- 
scribers. 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  a long 
table  shaped  like  an  airplane  hangar 
door.  This  was  the  “work  table”  and 
at  times  as  many  as  twenty  volunteers 
sat  at  it  to  process  donations  received 
for  the  missions.  There  wasn’t  much 
room  to  sit  comfortably,  because  jam- 
med between  that  table  and  the  shelf- 
covered  walls  were  items  like:  the  ad- 
dressograph  machine,  additional  filing 
cabinets,  a machine  used  to  make  the 
plates  for  the  addressograph  machine, 
and  if  it  was  close  to  our  magazine 
deadline,  about  50,000  magazines  either 
waiting  to  be  addressed,  or  already 
addressed  and  packed  for  mailing,  wait- 
ing to  be  thrown  out  the  window  into 
a truck  for  delivery  to  the  post  office. 

There  were  two  corners  in  that  Hell 


Box  which  were  not  hidden  behind  filing 
shelves.  One  had  an  angular  counter 
loaded  with  equipment  for  wrapping 
and  mailing  material.  Our  postage 
metering  machine  was  there.  And  in 
the  other  shelf-free  corner  was  piled 
paper  to  be  used  on  the  press  in  the 
next  room,  where  our  Italian  press 
operator,  Vinicio,  worked  alone. 

Vinicio  had  to  work  alone  — there 
was  no  room  for  anyone  else  in  the 
press  room.  It  was  only  as  big  as  a good- 
sized  living  room,  but  in  it  we  had 
shoved:  a floor  model  offset  press,  a 
folding  machine  about  six  feet  long,  a 
jogging  machine,  a stitcher,  an  electric 
drill,  a hydraulic  cutter,  cupboards  for 
keeping  old  offset  plates  and  printing 
ink,  several  skids  of  paper,  a couple 
of  four-foot-high  barrels  for  scrap  and 
mountains  of  material  already  printed. 

The  press  was  a noisy  rig  and  the 
folding  machine  was  noisier.  And  if  the 


Linus  Lopes,  in  the  Hell  Box,  addresses  Scarboro  Missions  magazines  for  mailing. 
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Vinicio  ignazzi  worked  alone  in  a cluttered 
pressroom  with  a temperamental  press. 


two  of  them  were  going  at  the  same 
time  as  the  jogger  you  couldn’t  even 
think.  Some  of  the  jobs  we  produced 
reflected  this  thinking  problem.  One 
time  I cut  up  the  paper  to  be  used  on 
a job,  and  when  I had  cut  100,000 
pieces,  I realized  I had  cut  it  all  too 
small.  So  we  reduced  the  format  of  the 
job  and  used  it  anyway. 

Another  time,  one  of  our  priests 
wrote  a vocation  pamphlet  we  were 
going  to  print.  It  was  a good  pamphlet, 
but  at  the  last  minute,  one  of  the  other 
priests  decided  to  write  a little  foreword 
to  it.  We  had  printed  40,000  copies 


before  we  proofread  the  foreword  and 
discovered  five  spelling  mistakes. 

Then  there  was  the  time  we  printed 
invitations  to  one  of  our  departure  I 
ceremonies.  In  carefully  selected  type  | 
we  announced  the  date  as  being  Sunday, 
October  3.  When  we  had  printed  about  i 
10,000  we  realized  that  October  3 was 
a Saturday  that  year.  So  we  scrapped  j 
the  10,000  and  printed  another  batch 
announcing  the  date  as  being  Saturday,  | 
October  3.  Then  we  were  told  the  cere-  ! 
mony  was  to  be  on  Sunday,  October  4.  - 

Besides  making  it  difficult  to  think, 
the  noise  of  that  press  equipment  fright- 
ened us.  You  see,  we  were  afraid  to  i 
check  into  the  zoning  laws  in  Rosedale  ‘ 
because  we  suspected  that  our  com-  | 
mercial  operation  might  violate  them.  ; 
And  when  we  had  all  the  machinery 
going  at  once  you  could  hear  it  out  on 
the  street  where  some  law-abiding  citi- 
zen might  get  the  idea  to  report  us. 

In  fact,  we  were  so  afraid  of  the 
law  in  Rosedale  that  whenever  we  pur- 
chased new  equipment,  we  had  it  de- 
livered at  night  so  no  one  would  see 
it  being  taken  in. 

The  third  section  of  the  basement 
included  the  furnace  room  and  the 
laundry  room.  These  were  connected 
by  a narrow  passage  in  which  we  stored 
canned  food.  There  was  nothing  fancy 
about  the  laundry  room  except  that 
half  of  it  was  also  used  to  store  vege- 
tables and  between  the  stored  vegetables 
and  the  sinks  there  were  strung  several 
indoor  clotheslines. 

The  furnace  room  was  something 
else.  There  was  a furnace  in  it,  but  it 
was  actually  hard  to  find.  There  were 
so  many  storage  shelves  packed  into 
that  room,  and  so  much  other  junk  piled 
on  the  floor,  that  it  was  difficult  for 
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Half  of  our  fleet  of  projectors,  at  that  time  basic  equipment  for  promotion  work. 


more  than  two  people  to  enter  the  room 
at  a time.  We  tried  to  keep  a narrow 
passage  to  the  furnace  door  clear  at 
all  times,  and  besides  that  there  was  a 
small  corner  of  the  room  where  a work 
bench  had  been  set  up  for  mechanically 
minded  priests  who  wanted  a place  to 
repair  gadgets. 

For  a period  of  about  three  months, 
that  little  corner  of  the  furnace  room 
was  monopolized  by  a priest  making 
a couple  of  revolving  displays  for  voca- 
tion exhibits.  He  was  using  sewing 
machine  motors  on  them  and  was  try- 
ing to  gear  them  down  so  the  displays 
would  revolve  slowly  enough  to  allow 
people  to  read  them  (“Me  A Mission- 
ary?”). 

When  he  finally  got  the  motors 
geared  down  and  neatly  installed  under 
the  circular  platforms  of  the  displays, 
he  plugged  one  of  them  in  to  try  it. 
It  worked.  But  it  made  so  much  noise 


you  had  to  shout  to  be  heard  over  it. 
So  for  the  next  two  weeks  he  padded 
it  with  foam  rubber,  covered  it  with 
heavy  pieces  of  broadloom  and  lubri- 
cated it  with  everything  from  vaseline 
to  coconut  oil.  He  got  the  noise  con- 
trolled and  the  rigs  worked  fine  until  the 
day  we  took  them  to  the  first  exhibition 
— then  something  else  went  wrong  that 
required  gluing  small  pieces  of  a bicycle 
tube  into  strategic  points. 

Officially,  the  basement  and  the 
ground  floor  constituted  the  business 
section  of  our  Crescent  Road  house. 
The  two  upper  floors  were  supposed 
to  be  residential.  But  it  wasn’t  entirely 
that  way.  The  second  floor,  when  I 
moved  in,  had  three  bedrooms,  a bath- 
room and  a room  we  called  our  common 
room  — where  we  could  read,  play 
cards,  listen  to  the  radio,  etc. 

That  common  room,  by  the  way, 
recalls  a memory  I enjoy.  One  cold 
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wintery  day,  Fr.  Frank  Thornley  and 
I were  sitting  in  it  when  one  of  us  got 
the  bright  idea  to  build  a fire  in  the 
fireplace.  The  house  was  full  of  fire- 
places, but  neither  of  us  could  recall 
having  ever  seen  a fire  in  one  of  them. 
And  there  was  no  time  like  the  present 
to  change  that.  We  rummaged  through 
the  garage  looking  for  enough  old  wood 
to  do  the  job,  then  we  stacked  it  in  the 
fireplace  and  lit  it. 

It  looked  beautiful,  but  within  a 
couple  of  minutes  we  realized  that  the 
smoke  was  not  escaping  as  it  should. 
We  monkeyed  with  the  drafts  for 
another  five  munutes  before  we  remem- 
bered that  the  chimneys  had  all  been 
cemented  closed  when  the  house  was 
equipped  with  central  heating. 

We  had  to  throw  water  on  the  fire 
to  put  it  out,  then  open  all  the  windows 
to  let  the  smoke  out.  And  needless  to 
say,  the  last  state  was  worse  than  the 
first.  It  took  the  best  part  of  the  after- 
noon to  warm  the  house  up  to  the 
chilly  condition  it  was  in  when  we  got 
our  brainwave. 

As  time  went  on  and  our  need  for 
additional  space  pressured  us,  one  of 
the  bedrooms  was  divided  into  two.  The 
common  room  was  divided  similarly 
into  two  more  bedrooms.  One  half  of 
another  bedroom  became  the  common 
room  and  the  final  bedroom  became  the 
residence  of  a priest  recuperating  from 
about  fifteen  heart  attacks.  We  wired 
his  room  with  a special  alarm  system 
which  he  was  to  trigger  whenever  he 
felt  chest  pains.  Periodically  we  asked 
him  to  test  the  system,  having  previ- 
ously warned  everyone  in  the  house 
not  to  call  a doctor  when  the  alarm 
went  off. 

When  the  sick  priest  was  later  moved 


to  our  seminary  in  Scarboro,  the  bed- 
room that  had  been  his  was  converted 
into  the  chapel  and  the  hallway  outside 
it  became  the  sacristy.  It  meant  that 
anybody  in  either  of  the  divided  bed- 
rooms had  to  walk  through  sections 
of  the  “sacristy”  to  get  to  the  bathroom, 
but  that  was  alright.  - 

The  bathroom,  by  the  way,  also 
served  as  a storeroom.  If  you  wanted  j 
to  take  a shower,  you  had  first  to  remove  ■ 
from  the  bathtub  all  the  vocation  equip-  l| 
ment  stored  there.  The  most  obvious  ! 
item  was  a six-foot-high  three-panelled  ' 
display  entitled  Scarboro  Fathers  Across  I 
The  World.  j 

There  was  only  one  more  floor.  It  | 
was  really  an  attic,  but  we  had  four 
bedrooms  and  a bathroom  up  there. 

I guess  you  could  say  that  it  was  the 
only  truly  residential  section  of  the  ? 
house.  The  ceilings  were  low  and  the 
roof  beams  created  awkward  kinks  and 
shapes  that  you  could  easily  crack  your 
head  on.  But  once  you  got  up  there,  | 
you  were  slightly  removed  from  the 
confusion  on  the  floors  below  — or  at 
least  you  thought  you  were.  Fr.  Roberts  | 
made  sure  you  never  thought  so  for  i 
too  long  at  a stretch.  At  regular  inter-  j 
vals,  he  would  shout  up  the  staircase  ] 
to  scare  out  any  escapees  who  might  be  | 
trying  to  hide  out  in  the  attic. 

Our  Society  sold  that  house  after  we 
moved  our  promotion  department  into 
new  quarters  here  at  Scarboro  in  1959. 
Once  in  a while,  when  I am  driving 
through  the  city,  I take  a detour  through 
Rosedale  for  a nostalgic  look  at  that 
old  house.  It  has  been  repainted  and 
considerably  fixed  up.  But  I can’t  help 
thinking  that  what  it  really  needs  is 
someone  like  Josey  sitting  on  that  little 
balcony,  sipping  Coca-cola.  ■ 
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SCARBORO’S  JUNIOR  MISSIONARIES 


Buds  of  the  mo 

Dorothy 
Laurence 
Giles  Nault 


THE  THIRD  FATIMA 
APPARITION 

Dear  Buds: 

On  July  13  about  5,000  people  were 
present  at  Cova  de  Iria  when  Lucy, 
Jacinta  and  Vincent  witnessed  the 
apparition  of  Our  Lady. 

“What  do  you  want  of  me?”  Lucy 
asked. 

“Continue  to  come  every  month,” 
answered  the  Lady,  “in  October  I will 
tell  you  who  I am  and  I will  perform 
a big  miracle.  Do  penance  for  sinners 
and  while  performing  these  penances 
say  often  “Oh  Jesus,  this  is  for  the  love 
of  you,  for  the  conversion  of  sinners 
and  in  reparation  for  all  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary.” 

Later  on  Lucy  revealed  that  the  Lady 
allowed  them  to  see  a vision  of  hell. 
Lucy  said  she  remembered  that  the 
Lady  promised  to  take  them  to  paradise 
otherwise  the  three  little  children  would 
have  died  of  terror.  Also  our  Lady 
asked  for  all  the  world  to  be  conse- 
crated to  her  Immaculate  Heart  and 
to  receive  Holy  Communion  on  the 
First  Saturdays  in  reparation  for  sin. 
A final  petition  was  made  — when  you 
recite  the  Rosary,  at  the  end  of  each 
decade  say  “Oh  my  Jesus,  forgive  us 


our  sins,  preserve  us  from  the  fire  of 
hell,  and  bring  all  souls  to  Heaven, 
especially  those  souls  who  need  your 
mercy  most.” 

Remember  to  read  about  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima  and  the  big  miracle  in 
October  issue  of  “Scarboro  Missions.” 
Father  Jim 

ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 

MAIL  BOX 

Duane  Creamer,  N.B.  — “The  class 
and  I are  sending  $3.00  for  the  hungry 
kids  . . .”  Thanks  to  Grade  5 and  Duane 
from  “The  Hungry  Kids” 

Paul  Harris,  Lloydmaster,  Alberta  — 
“I  have  been  saving  stamps  for  you 
for  about  a year  . . .”  Thanks  Paul  and 
welcome  to  Buds  Mary  Ann  and  Patrick. 

Nicholas  de  Foyer,  Ottawa,  Ont.  — 
“I  go  to  St.  Basil’s  school.  I came  from 
England.”  Glad  to  welcome  you  to  St. 
Theresa’s  Rose  Garden,  Nicholas. 

Father  Jim  received  a nice  letter  from 
Evelyn  Dingle  and  the  girls  of  Cottage 
4 of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  School, 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  These  girls  saved 
part  of  their  allowance  to  help  the 
hungry  children  of  the  missions  — so 
this  spending  money  goes  for  food  in- 
stead of  shows  and  candy.  Thanks, 
girls  — Our  Lady  of  Charity  is  a true 
patroness  of  each  one  of  you. 
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/^n  March  19,  1967,  Palm  Sunday 
and  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph,  Father 
Raymond  O’Toole,  S.F.M.,  Sisters  Can- 
dida and  Emilia  (Brasilian  Sisters  of 
the  Precious  Blood),  two  Brasilian  girls 
of  the  Legion  of  Mary  and  I left  Ita- 
coatiara  at  6:00  A.M.  to  visit  one  of 
the  missions  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoa- 
tiara.  This  mission  can  only  be  reached 
by  the  water  highway,  the  Amazon 
River.  It  is  a five-hour  trip  by  boat. 

When  we  left  our  homes,  it  was  rain- 
ing like  it  never  rained  before.  Even 
our  shoes  were  full  of  water  and  mud, 
despite  raincoats,  umbrellas  and  rub- 
bers. It  was  a discouraging  beginning 
at  such  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
but  we  had  to  go  on  our  journey,  as  the 
people  in  Villa  Sao  Jose  de  Amatari 
were  planning  on  our  visit.  These  dear 
people  only  have  Mass  once  a year,  on 
the  Sunday  closest  to  the  feast  of  St. 
Joseph. 

Imagine  yourselves  having  Mass  only 
once  a year?  So  many  questions  come 
to  mind:  How  strong  is  their  faith?  Who 
teaches  them  the  mysteries  of  their 
faith?  What  can  we  do  for  them  in  one 


day?  The  following  is  what  was  done  ! 
on  the  day  of  our  visit. 

We  arrived  at  1 1 :30  A.M.,  greeted  by 
firecrackers.  (This  is  one  of  the  customs  i 
of  the  people;  for  all  celebrations  they 
use  firecrackers  freely.  They  are  terribly 
noisy  but  we  enjoy  it.)  We  had  lunch 
before  we  left  the  boat  and  then  hur- 
ried up  the  long,  steep,  makeshift  steps 
of  mud  and  wood.  Of  course,  it  was 
still  raining. 

There  were  not  too  many  people 
there  when  we  arrived.  Some  had  come  j 
earlier,  but  when  we  were  not  there  by  | 
10:30  A.M.,  they  went  home.  The  ; 
Church  bell  was  rung  to  announce 
our  arrival.  Some  had  seen  our  boat 
when  it  passed  their  homes,  so  they 
started  drifting  in  by  canoe  with  their 
families.  We  sang  and  practised  a few 
hymns  and  then  Fr.  O’Toole  gave  them 
the  schedule  for  the  day. 

At  2:00  P.M.,  Fr.  O’Toole  started 
with  the  baptisms  and  marriages.  Sister 
Emilia  helped  him  in  recording  them 
and  in  preparing  the  church  for  Mass. 
There  were  fourteen  baptisms  and  four 
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A PROFITABLE  DAY 

Sister  Francesca,  a Sister  of  St.  Joseph 
from  Peterborough,  Ont. 


marriages  With  this  task  completed, 
Father  began  hearing  confessions.  Mass 
was  scheduled  for  4:30  P.M.  but  did 
not  begin  until  5:30  P.M. 

Sister  Candida  took  the  school  chil- 
dren for  Christian  instruction  all  after- 
noon in  the  school.  The  group  included 
some  teen-age  boys  and  girls  who  were 
to  make  their  first  confession  and  Holy 
Communion.  Sister  was  assisted  by  one 
of  the  Legion  of  Mary  girls.  They  fin- 
ished their  task  in  time  for  Mass. 

Being  a nurse,  I was  scheduled  to 
have  consultations  and  give  medicines 
to  the  sick.  I was  assisted  by  the  second 
Legion  of  Mary  girl.  It  was  well  that 
all  the  sick  were  able  to  come  because 
there  was  not  time  to  visit  any  of  them 
in  their  homes.  There  were  sixty-four 
consultations  and  they  received  115 
packages  of  medicines.  None  was  very 
ill,  but  many  of  the  children,  brought 
by  mothers,  had  tummies  full  of  worms 
and  appeared  very  anemic.  Sorry  to 
say  there  was  no  worm  medicine  to 
give  them  and  I had  to  be  satisfied  by 
giving  them  vitamins. 


Some  of  these  people  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  obtain  worm  medicine 
unless  it  was  brought  in  to  them.  Our 
sisters  at  the  hospital  in  Itacoatiara  are 
always  short  of  worm  medicine,  and 
almost  eight  out  of  ten  Brasilians  need 
it.  The  more  fortunate  ones  are  able  to 
buy  medicine  but  the  poor  do  without 
and  thus  have  a shorter  life.  The  sisters 
have  seen  many  sad  cases  brought  into 
the  hospital,  resulting  from  the  lack  of 
treatment  for  worms  in  the  home. 

The  medicine  bags  had  to  be  closed 
at  4:40  P.M.  amid  consultations  ter- 
minated in  order  to  be  on  time  for 
Mass. 

When  we  all  arrived  back  at  the 
church.  Father  was  still  hearing  con- 
fessions, so  there  was  time  to  collect 
our  thoughts  and  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  trying  to  forget  the 
many  things  that  we  should  have  done 
but  did  not  have  time  for. 

The  little  church  is  very  simple.  The 
altar  has  a large  statue  of  St.  Joseph 
and  was  nicely  decorated  with  fresh 
flowers  and  clean  altar  cloths.  They 
were  very  liturgical;  they  had  a smaller 
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altar  in  front  so  that  Father  could  say 
Mass  facing  the  people.  There  are  six 
pews  with  standing  space  for  about  100. 
This  would  include  the  people  at  the 
four  doors  and  at  the  four  windows. 
The  walls  are  of  wood  (unpainted)  and 
the  floor  cement.  Since  there  is  no 
ceiling,  the  bare  rafters  are  exposed 
showing  the  roof  of  wood  also. 

The  blessing  of  the  palms  took  place 
outside  the  church  before  Mass.  The 
palms  had  just  arrived  a few  minutes 
before  and  they  were  still  wet  from  the 
day’s  rain.  It  is  not  difficult  to  collect 
palm  here;  it  may  be  growing  in  your 
own  back  yard.  After  the  blessing  of 
the  palms,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  was  started.  As  it  gets  dark  here  at 
6:00  P.M.,  there  was  not  much  daylight 
left  and  because  of  the  long  gospel, 
Mass  was  finished  by  candlelight.  Sorry 
to  say  because  of  the  late  hour,  many 
people  had  to  return  to  their  homes 
before  Mass  was  finished.  They  seemed 
to  be  disappearing  one  by  one  during 
Mass.  There  were  only  about  twenty 
who  received  Holy  Communion. 

After  Mass,  Father  allowed  the 
people  to  have  a candlelight  procession 
in  honour  of  St.  Joseph.  At  this  time 
the  firecrackers  started  again  and  they 
seemed  to  be  more  deafening  than  be- 
fore. The  people  were  rejoicing  in  their 
own  way  and,  we  hope,  giving  thanks 
to  God  in  their  hearts  for  the  blessings 
of  the  day. 

We  left  the  little  mission  thanking 
God  that  this  opportunity  had  been 
given  to  us  to  assist  the  people  in  loving 
God  and  leading  good  Christian  lives. 
We  arrived  back  in  Itacoatiara  at  10:15 
P.M.,  a very  tired  group,  but  consoled 
with  the  thought  that  we  had  a profit- 
able day  in  the  service  of  God.  H 


HELP  WANTED 

Fare  for  departing  missionaries: 

Fr.  T.  Gallagher,  Philippines  $610.00 
Fr.  M.  Stevens,  St.  Vincent ....  $178.00 

Fr.  John  Quinn,  Guyana $222.00 

Yes,  it  costs  a lot.  Can  you  or  your 
group  help?? 

Fr.  Erneweln’s  poor  people  in  Limonal, 
Dominican  Republic,  are  clearing  the 
land  for  a chapel  which  they  will  build 
if  kind  friends  could  supply  the  ma- 
terial. Cost  — $ 1 ,500. 

A Centennial  Project!  — A large  quan- 
tity of  medical  supplies  has  been 
donated,  but  it  is  going  to  cost  $375.00 
to  send  them  to  the  missions.  Can  you 
or  your  group  help? 

Fr.  Louis  Qninn  is  urgently  in  need  of 
financial  help  to  buy  equipment  for 
Community  Development  and  his  Trade 
School  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

A car  for  Father  McQuaid.  Our 
former  Superior  General  needs  a car 
to  get  around  the  parish  in  St.  Lucia. 
Can  you  help  him?  Total  cost  of  car — 
$1,900.00  — Still  needed  $438.00. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Fr.  George  Courtright,  Ottawa,  Out., 
familiar  to  our  readers  through  his  col- 
umn, Come  Follow  Me,  is  a veteran 
missionary  with  fourteen  years’  experi- 
ence in  The  Dominican  Republic.  Since 
1960  he  has  worked  in  the  public  rela- 
tions department  of  our  Society. 

I Remember 

Tn  1946,  about  six  months  after  reaching  the  Dominican  Republic, 

my  Spanish  was  not  too  good,  but  my  enthusiasm  for  riding  mules 
was  high.  An  urgent  request  came  into  our  mountain  parish  of  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa  for  a priest  to  baptize  a few  children  in  Apolinar.  In  short 
order,  I was  astride  a dainty  mule  and  on  my  way.  This  was  real  moun- 
tain country.  On  my  journey,  I was  accompanied  by  the  man  who  had 
asked  us  to  visit  his  home,  Ramon  Castillo,  a very  crafty  individual 
indeed.  When  I asked  him  how  far  it  was  to  his  home,  he  replied:  “Just 
a little  bit  farther  . . . just  a tiny  bit.  Father.” 

We  had  set  out  in  the  morning  about  10:00  A. M.  and  by  2:00  P.M. 
I felt  saddle  weary  and  hungry.  Once  more,  I asked  him:  “How  much 
farther,  Ramon?”  He  replied:  “Father,  we’re  almost  there  now.”  This 
gave  me  courage  to  go  on.  We  climbed  a gigantic  slope,  then  headed 
straight  down  into  a deep  cleft  in  a narrow  valley  arriving  at  4:00  P.M. 
Oh,  how  these  mortals  lie!  It  was  Ramon’s  mountain  villa,  a little  shack 
built  on  the  side  af  the  hill. 

His  ten  children,  ranging  in  age  from  twenty  to  four,  eyed  me  curi- 
ously. They  had  never  seen  a priest  before,  and  none  were  baptised  yet. 
I spent  the  rest  of  the  day  trying  to  teach  them,  and  a few  visitors,  what 
they  should  know  to  be  good  Catholics.  The  next  morning  bright  and 
early,  the  crowds  began  to  gather.  I said  Mass  awkwardly  on  a tiny  kit- 
chen table  but  no  one  received  communion;  they  had  no  idea  what  it 
meant  as  yet.  But  baptism  . . . well,  that  was  one  sacrament  everybody 
knew  well,  and  Ramon’s  ten  children,  sad  and  solemn  as  owls,  were  all 
baptised  along  with  about  twenty-five  other  candidates.  I hope  they  have 
kept  their  promises.  ■ 
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What  do  you  get  mostly? 

Well,  we  mostly  get  old  watches, 
coins,  silverware,  jewelry,  specta- 
cles and  medals. 


When  do  you  mostly  get  it? 

I’d  say  we  mostly  get  a little  every  day,  but  we  especially  mostly  get  it  when 
we  ask  people  to  send  us  old  watches,  coins,  silverware,  jewelry,  specta- 
cles and  medals. 


When  do  you  mostly  ask  for  them? 

Mostly  every  chance  we  get.  We  say,  "Folks,  please  send  us  all  your  old 
watches,  coins,  silverware,  jewelry,  spectacles  and  medals." 


And  do  they? 


Mostly. 


GET  AWAY 
FROM  IT  ALL 


Get  away  from  the  anxiety  over  jil 
your  future  security.  Buy  a Scar-  | 
boro  Annuity  today  and  then  relax,  j 
knowing  that  your  donation  will  j 
bring  you  a higher  return  than  a bank  I 

investment  could.  ii 

i 

For  Information  on  how  your  dona-  j 
tion  can  earn  from  6.5%  to  12%  for  | 
you,  clip  the  coupon  below  and  mall  i 
it  today  to  The  Scarbem  Fathers,  ! 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Scarboro  Annuity 
Plan.  I understand  that  this  in  no  way  obliges  me. 

Name  

Address  

City Province 


P.S.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  return  you  might  receive 
from  a specific  donation,  please  Indicate  below: 


Amount 


Your  age 
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EDITORIAL 


On  Second  Thought 

^^his  is  an  awful  thing  to  admit,  but  when  I first  read  The  Decree  on 
The  Missionary  Activity  of  The  Church,  something  in  it  dis- 
appointed me.  It  says  that  because  every  Catholic  has  a missionary 
vocation,  every  one  of  us  must  take  a postive  interest  in  missionary 
work.  That’s  fine,  but  I was  looking  for  the  part  where  the  decree 
might  tell  us  WHAT  to  do.  I mean,  it’s  one  thing  to  say  we  must  all 
do  something,  but  sooner  or  later  somebody  has  to  tell  us  what  to  do. 

One  reason  I was  so  interested  in  that  part  was  because  I some- 
times get  letters  from  people  who  really  want  to  do  something  for  the 
missions,  but  can’t  find  an  outlet  for  their  interest.  Well  the  decree 
finally  got  around  to  that  point.  And  do  you  know  what  it  listed  as  the 
first  thing  we  must  all  do?  Not  give  money  or  become  lay  apostles  or 
stuff  envelopes  for  some  missionary  community.  The  decree  said  we 
should  begin  by  living  holy  lives.  And  believe  it  or  not,  that’s  what 
disappointed  me. 

I had  expected  something  original.  Something  that  would  bring 
people  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  use  their  hands,  their  heads  and 
their  hearts  in  a positive  service  to  the  missionary  Church.  And  to  tell 
them  simply  to  live  holy  lives  seemed  like  avoiding  the  question,  like 
telling  a man  whose  car  has  broken  down  to  say  three  Hail  Mary’s  to 
get  it  going. 

Anyway,  I’ve  thought  about  it  a lot  since  that  first  reading  and  I 
can  see  now  that  my  first  reaction  was  rather  stupid.  Running  the 
missionary  Church  is  not  as  simple  as  running  a car.  Nobody’s  quite 
sure  where  we’re  going,  what  we’re  supposed  to  do,  or  how,  on  the 
missions.  Nobody,  that  is,  except  God.  Which  means  that  if  we  go 
off  on  any  wild  “human”  tangents  that  look  good  to  us  but  might 
really  be  frustrating  God’s  missionary  plans,  we  all  lose. 

To  some  degree,  we  have  to  work  by  the  trial-and-error  system, 
but  at  the  same  time  it’s  a good  idea  to  keep  close  to  God  — the  only 
one  who  can  really  draw  all  things  to  himself.  The  world  and  its  people 
are  still  his  and  so  are  the  love,  insight,  strength  and  perseverance 
needed  by  anyone  else  who  wants  to  get  in  on  the  act.  B1 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  St.  Lucia,  Dr.  Frederick  Clarke,  visiting  a school 


The  State  of  St.  Lucia 


C t.  Lucia,  with  the  islands  of  Antigua, 
^ St.  Kitts-Nevis- Anguilla,  Dominica, 
St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  — all  within 
the  Leeward  and  Windward  groups  — 
formed  The  West  Indies  Associated 
States  from  last  March  1 , as  agreed  at  a 
conference  held  in  London  last  May. 
Each  of  these  islands,  hitherto  a British 
colony  for  over  150  years,  became  “a 
state  in  association  with  Britain,  with 
control  of  its  internal  affairs  and  with 
the  right  to  amend  its  own  constitution, 
including  the  power  to  end  the  associa- 
tion with  Britain  and  to  declare  itself 
independent.” 

Nearly  92  per  cent  of  the  over 
100,000  inhabitants  of  St.  Lucia  are 
Catholics.  Before  this  state’s  new  flag 
was  officially  unfurled  on  March  1,  it 
was  blessed.  Bishop  Charles  A.  Gachet, 


Worldmission 
Fides  Service 

F.M.I.,  of  Castries  concelebrated  a 
solemn  thanksgiving  Mass,  on  March  2, 
before  the  swearing-in  ceremonies  and 
the  state  opening  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  The  Mass  was  in  honor  of 
St.  Lucy,  the  patroness  of  the  island. 

Article  fourteen  of  the  Constitutional 
Proposals  stated  that  the  constitution 
“will  prescribe  the  fundamental  rights 
and  freedoms  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  the  territory.”  The  rights 
and  freedoms  then  detailed  included: 
“freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of 
expression,  freedom  of  assembly,  free- 
dom of  association”  and  “protection 
from  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
race,  political  opinions,  color  or  creed.” 
The  author  of  the  recently  chosen 
state  anthem  of  the  West  Indian  island 
of  St.  Lucia  is  Father  Charles  Jesse, 
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F.M.I.,  the  island’s  well  known 

historian  and  archaeologist,  who  has 
written  many  poems  and  hymns.  Music 
for  the  anthem  has  been  arranged  by 
Mr.  Leton  Thomas,  organist  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, Castries,  who  is  also  the  Chief 
Education  Officer  in  St.  Lucia. 

The  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands 
are  a string  of  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  between  Puerto  Rico  in  the  north 
and  Trinidad  in  the  south.  The  Leeward 
group  is  north  of  the  Windward  one. 
Both  include  a number  of  French  as 
well  as  British  territories. 

Facts  about  St.  Lucia 

St.  Lucia  comprises  an  area  of  238 
square  miles.  Castries  is  its  capital. 
Bananas  form  80  per  cent  of  its  exports. 
The  following  are  some  important  dates 
in  its  history.  1605,  first  English 
settlers  landed;  1642,  France  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  island;  1814,  St. 
Lucia  assigned  to  Britain  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris;  1885,  Letters  patent  con- 
stituted the  government  of  St.  Lucia 
and  the  other  Windward  Islands;  1956, 
Dissolution  of  the  government  of  the 
Windward  Islands  with  four  separate 
colonies  under  one  governor.  Ministerial 
system  instituted;  1958,  Federation  of 
the  West  Indies,  with  St.  Lucia  as  a 
unit  territory;  1960,  post  of  Governor 
of  the  Windward  Islands  abolished  and 
new  constitution  introduced;  1962, 
Federation  of  the  West  Indies  dissolved; 
1966,  Constitutional  proposals  for  the 
West  Indies  Associated  States  agreed 
on. 

Facts  about  the  other  Associated  States 
Antigua  (171  square  miles),  had  an 
estimated  population  of  61,387  in  1964. 
Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  it 
received  its  first  English  colonists  in 


1632,  and  was  recognized  as  a British  i 
possession  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda  in 
1667.  Since  1956,  when  the  Leeward 
Islands  Federation  was  dissolved,  it  has 
had  almost  the  same  history  as  St. 
Lucia.  Its  capital  is  St.  John’s. 

St.  Kitts-N evis-Anquilla,  among  the 
Leeward  Islands  (138  square  miles), 
were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  | 
were  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713,  and  were  included  in 
the  Leeward  Islands  Federation  in  | 
1871;  since  then  they  have  shared  the 
history  of  Antigua.  Basseterre  is  the 
capital  of  St.  Kitts,  and  Charlestown 
that  of  Nevis.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1964  was  59,(KX).  il| 

Dominica  (290  square  miles),  dis-  |!.' 
covered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  was  | 
ceded  to  Britain  in  1783  by  the  Treaty  j; 
of  Versailles,  and  in  1871  it  was  in-  j 
eluded  in  the  Leeward  Islands  Federa-  j 
tion.  In  1940  it  was  transferred  to  the  | 
government  of  the  Windward  Islands  j 
and  has  since  shared  the  history  of  that  ) 
group.  It  had  an  estimated  population  1 
of  64,387  in  1964  and  Roseau  is  its 
capital. 

St.  Vincent  (150  square  miles),  dis-  | 
covered  by  Colmbus  in  1493,  was  | 
recognized  as  British  by  the  Treaty  of  1 
Versailles  in  1783,  and  was  included  in  | 
the  government  of  the  Windward  j 
Islands  in  1885;  since  then  it  has  shared  j 
the  history  of  that  group.  In  1964  it  | 
had  an  estimated  population  of  85,319  j 
and  its  capital  is  Kingstown.  ] 

Grenada  (133  square  miles),  dis-  | 
covered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  ceded 
to  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
in  1783,  and  was  included  in  the  Wind-  i 
ward  Islands  in  1885.  In  1964  it  had  I 
an  estimated  population  of  93,000  and 
its  capital  is  St.  George’s.  M 
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VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


BUTTER  AND  BANANAS 

T^o  you  recall  a few  years  ago  when  there  was  a surplus  of  butter  in 
Canadian  warehouses?  I do.  It  was  selling  for  55c.  a lb.  which  was 
like  giving  it  away.  At  the  very  same  time  in  the  West  Indies,  Grade  A butter 
sold  for  nearly  twice  that  price  and  was  too  expensive  for  the  average  family’s 
table. 

The  price  of  bananas  which  are  plentiful  in  tropical  climes  has  steadily 
risen  and  for  some  years  now,  they  sell  here  by  the  pound  at  a price  which 
would  make  the  poor  of  the  West  Indies  squirm.  By  now,  you  are  asking  the 
same  question  that  I asked  myself  a long  time  ago.  Why  can’t  we  do  business? 

There  are  two  reasons  why  such  a simple  step  cannot  take  place:  The  first 
is  the  disparity  in  prices  between  our  products  and  the  primary  products  of 
the  tropics.  TTiis  disparity  has  been  estimated  at  about  8 to  1.  The  second 
reason  for  such  disparity  is  the  system  of  protective  tariffs  which  every  rich 
nation  puts  up  to  prevent  poorer  countries  from  selling  freely  in  the  market 
place. 

No  one  will  deny  the  right  of  a sovereign  nation  to  protect  the  interests 
of  its  citizens  but  after  seeing  the  success  of  the  Common  Market  in  Europe,  it 
makes  you  wonder  just  how  effective,  or  how  unfair  is  our  present  attitude 
towards  the  underprivileged  of  the  world. 

The  priests  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  are  asking  themselves 
these  same  questions  and  then  trying  to  solve  the  problem  in  a practical  manner 
by  teaching  people  to  better  their  condition  through  group  action  at  the 
community  level.  You  are  invited  to  join  their  ranks  as  an  active  missionary 
by  filling  in  the  coupon  below.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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Mary  E.  Leitch,  a visitor  to  The  Dominican  Republic 


WELCOME  TO  THE 


Ljrom  Espanola,  on  the  Spanish  River, 
Ontario,  Canada,  to  Hispaniola, 
Dominican  Republic.  It  was  Feb.  24th, 
and  sixteen  below  zero  here.  We  drove 
about  seventy  miles  to  the  Toronto 
airport  where  my  husband  and  children 
said  good-bye  in  the  wee  dark  hours. 
They  would  be  home  in  time  for  high 
school  later  that  morning.  It  was  just 
zero  in  Toronto,  about  forty  in  New 
York,  and  in  the  eighties  at  Santo 
Domingo. 

Darkness  came  with  such  sudden- 
ness I scarcely  saw  the  blue  Caribbean 
that  afternoon.  Anyway,  on  the 
approach  to  the  runway  the  lights  were 
just  beautiful.  Leaving  the  plane,  my 
eyes  caught  sight  of  the  Grey  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  and  what  a 
welcome  vision.  There  they  were  in 
their  white  habits  — cool  in  the  breeze. 
I was  expecting  a jeep  or  a mule  train 
but  providential  means  provided  a 
station  wagon  and  Sister  St.  Joan,  and 
Sister  Joan  of  Arc,  after  their  already 


long  day  of  teaching,  drove  all  the  way  ! 
to  meet  me.  j 

Yamasa  was  our  destination  — mis- 
sion country  — and  you  better  believe 
it.  The  roads  were  getting  narrower, 
the  bridges  more  numerous  with  fewer 
logs  on  each  one  as  we  went  along. 
Curves,  hills,  villages  and  soon  we  were 
smelling  the  strange  odor  of  sugar  cane. 
Too  bad  it  was  night  and  we  could  see 
so  little.  ! 

It  was  a reunion  for  some;  Sister  St.  j 
Joan  was  a school  friend,  and  that  j 
took  us  a long  way  back.  And  it  was  j 
at  least  twenty  years  since  Sister  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  I had  seen  each 
other. 

That  first  night,  with  a net  over  my 
bed,  kept  me  awake  wondering  what  to 
expect  — a spider  or  chameleon  that  I 
quadruped,  smart  little  feUow  so  com- 
mon  in  the  Dominican  Republic?  Just 
outside,  a mule  was  rasping  strangely  | 
and  roosters  by  the  dozen  crowed  all  | 
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The  parish  church  in 
the  centre  of  the 
town  of  Yamasa, 
Dominican  Republic. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


night  long.  Even  the  nice  odours  from 
the  trees  were  so  noticeable.  Before 
sleep  came,  patients  were  coming  to 
the  clinic  and  this,  I was  told,  was  not 
a regular  clinic  day;  they  came  anyway. 

Something  I brought  home  with  me 
was  a huge  black  tarantula.  The  gar- 
dener had  him  alive  at  first  to  show  me 
the  strange  spider.  Even  with  one  leg 
tied  with  string  the  gardener  seemed 
to  have  respect  for  it  but  no  real  fear. 
We  later  killed  it  and  Sister  St.  Thomas 
treated  it  with  drugs  and  alcohol  for  the 
long  journey.  He  was  the  perfect 
specimen  for  our  high-school  class. 

In  Yamasa,  I found  myself  as  the 
visa  said,  white  race,  foreigner.  Know- 
ing no  Spanish,  I was  unable  to  com- 
municate until  I found  that  some  of 
the  younger  people  spoke  a knowledge- 
able French.  This  helped  when  I was 
on  my  own,  which  was  very  seldom.  By 
the  end  of  ten  days  I understood  quite 
a bit  of  what  was  being  said. 

Independence  Day,  Feb.  27,  was  of 


interest.  Sister  St.  Henry  had  a choral 
group  at  the  school  and  the  national 
anthem  was  sung  during  a flag-raising 
ceremony.  There  were  also  some  very 
rousing  speeches.  Then  we  went  to  the 
town  hall  for  the  official  Independencia 
celebrations,  more  skits  and  speeches. 

Sister  Patricia  Ann  and  Sister  St. 
Pius  were  busy  too,  but  always  so  help- 
ful. All  any  of  the  sisters  really  need 
is  an  extra  pair  of  hands,  roller  skates 
and  much  patience,  as  the  tempo  is  not 
like  home.  They  perform  a sort  of 
miracle  every  day  in  their  ordinary 
duties,  demonstrating,  in  every  way, 
genuine  excellence  as  organizers  in  the 
field  of  leadership,  communications 
and  involvement  with  the  youth,  over 
and  above  their  daily  teaching  in  the 
classroom. 

There  is  something  we  can  do  here  in 
Canada  by  supporting  their  efforts.  It 
takes  a great  deal  of  money  to  run  a 
clinic,  to  provide  the  transportation  so 
much  needed  in  that  area,  and  to  buy 
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food  which  is  quite  expensive.  We  must 
do  things  in  a positive  way,  passing  no 
one  by,  but  offering  help  where  we  can. 

I did  get  to  see  the  capital  city  one 
day  when  the  sisters  had  official  educa- 
tional business  downtown.  The  open 
market  is  something  to  behold,  where 
all  the  locally  grown  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  displayed.  The  mahogany  pieces 
are  masterpieces  but  too  heavy  to  bring 
home.  The  many  spices  and  coffee 
beans  attract  a visitor  and  literally  one 
could  waste  much  time  just  looking. 

While  visiting  the  cathedral  where 
Columbus’  remains  lie  in  a chest,  we 
met  Rev.  P.  Tejeda,  M.D.,  an  old 
acquaintance  formerly  from  our  diocese 
in  Canada.  He  had  served  in  Elliott 
Lake. 

At  this  time  Father  Tejeda  was  very 
busy  in  the  capital  trying  to  get  a clinic 
going  in  a very  poor  section.  We  visited 


the  building  as  he  wished  to  get  the  i 
sisters  to  give  an  opinion  on  his  renova-  | 
tion  plans.  | 

On  our  return  from  the  capital  we  j 
went  to  Haina  to  have  a picnic  lunch 
outdors  under  large  trees  on  the  shore  j 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  This  is  the  head- 
quarters  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign  ^ 
Mission  Society.  In  the  distance,  I was  | 
told,  the  evacuation  of  civilians  took 
place  during  the  revolt  in  1965.  ,i^ 

The  hospitahty  in  the  Dominican  | 
Republic  is  a warm  memory.  Dominican  | 
coffee  with  Father  Jim  Walsh,  SFM,  the  if 
sunshine  and  warmth  were  a real  winter 
treat.  And  I am  so  happy  I did  not  go 
as  a tourist,  as  I’m  sure  even  here  in  | 

Canada  no  tourist  gets  to  see  our  j 

poverty  of  Indian  reserves.  And  truly,  i 
you  have  to  see  both  sides  of  any  j 
country  and  the  people  to  know  where-  | 
in  the  problems  lie.  ■ 1 


The  hills  of  The  Dominican  Republic,  beautiful  but  too  often  unproductive. 
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PIGS 

AND 

SUCH 

Written  by  a nun  visiting 
our  section  of  Brazil. 


^lang!  Clang!  In  a few  minutes  the 
^ gangplank  was  lifted  and  the  boat 
was  slowly  leaving  the  port  of  Ita- 
coatiara,  Brazil,  where  I had  just  spent 
a most  delightful  three  weeks’  visit  with 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  a very 
zealous  group  of  missionaries,  the  Scar- 
boro  Fathers.  The  various  happenings 


of  the  past  few  weeks  passed  through 
my  mind  as  we  stood  on  deck  and 
looked  towards  the  town.  The  visits  to 
the  sick  in  their  homes,  the  bicycle  ride 
out  into  the  country,  the  night  we  were 
awakened  at  three  in  the  morning  by  a 
man  in  the  street,  in  front  of  the  con- 
vent, singing  love  songs  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  Apparently  he  had  too  much  to 
drink  but  anyway  was  doing  a good 
job  staying  on  pitch. 

There  is  never  a dull  moment  on 
the  Amazon  even  though  one  might 
get  that  impression  where  nothing  ap- 
pears to  be  moving  very  fast  if  at  all. 
But  what’s  this?  Two  men  are  running 
along  the  shore  with  their  bags  and 
whatnot;  they  missed  the  boat.  Too  bad 
gentlemen  but  we  are  already  out  here 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  And  what’s 
this?  Someone  has  come  to  their  rescue 
with  his  canoe.  They  climb  in  and  are 
heading  in  our  direction.  Apparently 
our  captain  is  aware  of  their  plight  for 
we  stop  until  the  canoe  has  pulled  up 
alongside  and  the  two  men  and  their 
luggage  are  safely  on  board.  The  man 
in  the  canoe  smiled  graciously  as  one  of 
the  men  tipped  him.  One  must  admit  it 
was  prompt  and  efficient  taxi  service. 

Now  there  appears  to  be  some  other 
activity  on  shore  and  we  are  still  at  a 
standstill.  A man  is  handing  a boy  in 
another  canoe  something  and  he  too  is 
heading  now  towards  us.  In  just  a few 
minutes  he  likev/ise  is  alongside  us,  this 
time  bearing  a letter.  Now  we  are 
beginning  to  move  again.  Somehow  the 
town  looks  beautiful  up  there  against 
and  on  top  of  the  green  hill  with  its 
huts,  canoes,  and  people.  Yes,  and 
people,  in  Brazil  one  is  never  alone, 
wherever  you  go  there  are  always 
people,  “The  People  of  God.” 
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The  town  has  vanished  from  sight 
now  and  for  some  short  distances  one 
sees  nothing  but  the  tropical  forest  in 
all  its  beauty  and  splendor.  The  numer- 
ous kinds  of  trees,  shades  of  green,  and 
bright  red  flowers  here  and  there  make 
one  think  “how  wonderful  are  the  works 
of  God.” 

All  at  once  we  seem  to  be  heading 
for  shore;  but  why?  There  is  no  city  in 
sight.  One  of  the  fathers  says  they  are 
going  to  take  aboard  some  pigs.  There 
they  are,  all  ten  of  them,  all  tied  up  on 
the  bank  and  looking  as  though  they 
already  know  their  plight.  They  are 
putting  down  the  gangplank.  How  will 
they  ever  eet  those  pigs,  kicking  and 
squealing  for  all  their  worth,  onto  the 
boat  over  that  foot-wide  board  plank? 
With  one  man  holding  the  feet  at  one 
end  and  the  other  the  ears  at  the  other, 
they  drag  all  ten  of  them  to  the  boat 
with  all  the  ease  of  the  daring  young 
man  on  the  flying  trapeze. 

This  is  something  that  I never  cease 
admiring  in  the  Brazilian  people  — their 
grace  and  agility.  Due  to  the  fact  they 
are  used  to  carrying  things  on  their 
heads  they  walk  very  erectly  as  though 
facing  life  head-on.  Maybe  this  trait 
seems  especially  noticeable  to  me  as  I 
lack  much  to  be  desired  on  this  point. 
(I  remember  one  of  our  first  classes, 
after  entering  the  convent,  was  on  body 
carriage,  grace,  and  poise.  I failed 
miserably.  The  mistress  finally  gave  up 
in  despair.)  After  the  pigs  were  all 
tucked  away  safe  and  sound  down 
below  and  a huge  load  of  fresh  bananas 
had  been  hoisted  on  we  were  ready  to 
move  on. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  as  we  ride 
along  that  almost  all  the  homes  have  a 
sign  bearing  a saint’s  name,  but  the 


sign  is  different  at  a particular  home  we 
are  now  passing.  It  appears  more 
freshly  painted  and  with  red  letters 
against  a white  background  reads  “Nova 
Esperance”  or  “New  Hope”  . . . How 
fitting  out  here  in  this  land  of  poverty 
and  misery  with  apparently  nothing  to 
hope  for.  I wonder  what  the  person 
had  in  mind  as  he  posted  this  sign  in 
front  of  his  ramshackle  hut.  It’s  just 
beginning  to  occur  to  me  that  here  along 
the  Amazon  if  a person  searches  deep 
enough  he  can’t  help  but  find  the  real 
meaning  of  faith,  hope,  death,  and 
love.  Its  all  so  very  clear  and  evident. 

The  sun  is  now  slowly  setting  and 
everyone  seems  to  be  moving  in  the 
direction  of  the  tables  on  which  the 
meal  will  be  served.  By  the  time  we 
finish  eating,  darkness  has  taken  over 
and  since  there  is  no  moon  shining  this 
particular  night  but  only  the  stars  twink- 
ling in  the  dark  heavens,  we  decide  to 
say  our  prayers  and  retire. 

The  captain  had  assigned  two  lower 
berths  in  a cabin  to  my  sister  com- 
panion, Sister  Francisca  and  myself.  A 
mother  with  two  small  children  were  to 
have  the  two  upper  berths.  Being  con- 
cerned that  the  two  children  might  fall 
out  I offered  the  mother  mine  for  the 
children  and  I would  sleep  in  theirs.  It 
took  no  particular  skill  getting  up  but 
coming  down,  well  that  was  different. 

It  was  about  11:00  P.M.  when  all 
at  once  Father  Smith,  SFM,  announced, 
“Sister,  come  a woman  is  dying.”  Sister 
was  up  and  out  in  a flash.  She  recog- 
nised the  woman  for  she  had  been  a 
patient  in  their  hospital  in  Itacoatiara. 
She  suffered  from  asthma.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  Manaus  to  seek  medical  aid 
but  did  not  make  it  for  she  died  rather 
suddenly.  Sister  also  checked  another 
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In  Brazil,  houses  are  usually  clustered  on  the  river  banks,  their  only  highways, 


sick  woman  while  she  was  up.  She  had 
barely  gotten  herself  comfortable  again 
when  I decided  I needed  to  get  up  so 
in  the  darkness  I cautiously  felt  around 
for  something  to  brace  myself  with  as  I 
made  the  descent. 

I found  a shelf  and  with  one  hand 
clinging  to  it  I started  slowly  to  let  my- 
self down  but  suddenly  the  shelf  gave 
way  and  down  I came  with  a big  thud 
— shelf,  food,  books,  and  all.  Appar- 
ently the  shelf  was  not  made  to  hold 
people.  Now  a Brazilian  woman 
wouldn’t  think  of  laughing  at  a nun. 
She  has  too  much  dignity  about  her. 
But  the  two  ladies  (a  second  had 
moved  in  with  us)  laughed  and  laughed. 
I had  to  admit  they  had  a good  enough 
reason.  And  my  poor  Sister  companion, 
well  I guess  by  this  time  she  wasn’t  too 
surprised  at  anything.  One  lady,  to 


save  me  embarrassmenet,  asked  if  I 
would  like  for  her  to  turn  on  the  light.  I 
asked  her  in  the  greatest  tone  of 
humiliation  to  please  turn  it  on.  I 
finally  managed  to  get  myself  together 
and  went,  limping,  to  the  bathroom. 
The  ladies  were  still  smiling  and  laugh- 
ing the  next  morning  and  I had  to 
admit  that  the  children  would  have 
done  better  had  they  taken  the  upper 
berth. 

We  were  up  bright  and  early  at  5 : 00 
A.M.  We  could  see  Manaus  in  the 
distance  and  they  said  it  would  be  an 
hour  before  we  arrived  at  the  port. 
Thus  it  was  that  I arrived  back  at  the 
convent  all  battered  and  beat;  six 
bruises  and  one  cut  received  from  vari- 
ous falls  and  mishaps  but  extremely 
happy  for  having  had  the  chance  to 
visit  Itacoatiara,  the  city  of  hope.  ■ 
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"excepting  Northern  Ontario  and  a few 
leeward  shores  of  the  Philippines, 
Sabana  Grande  de  Boya,  Dominican 
Republic  takes  first  prize,  quantitatively 
speaking,  for  mosquitoes.  No  central 
water  supply,  but  a system  of  barrels 
and  tarfics,  adds  a gleam  to  any  honest 
mosquito’s  eye.  The  fact  that  electricity 
only  reached  the  town  within  the  last 
two  years  made  it  until  then  a mos- 
quito’s world  at  sundown. 

Around  the  rectory,  with  its  very 
low  roof,  lack  of  partitions  inside,  and 
shutters  for  windows,  there  flourished 
a variety  of  shady  trees  and  bushes.  I 
think  I have  set  the  scene  for  a severe 
onslaught  of  mosquitoes.  A trip  through 
the  house  in  those  nights,  meant  breath- 
ing through  your  nose,  or  swallowing 
several  of  the  winged  terrors.  And  such 
trips  were  made  only  for  grave  reasons 
at  an  exceedingly  nimble  gait. 

In  times  of  great  need,  God  raises 
up  someone  to  handle  affairs.  And  so 
a few  years  ago,  Father  Antonio  came 
to  Sabana  Grande,  and  shortly  after, 
the  rectory  had  a cage.  As  in  the 
jungles  of  Africa  there  are  caged  sec- 


tions to  which  all  people  must  retire 
at  evenings,  leaving  the  forest  to  the 
animals,  so  in  Sabana  it  was  the  honored 
custom  to  take  a lamp,  retire  to  the  cage 
for  the  evening,  secure  the  door  firmly, 
and  leave  all  without  to  darkness  and 
the  mosquitoes. 

When  reading,  writing,  praying,  etc., 
were  finished,  a dash  to  the  bedroom 
and  a retreat  under  the  previously  pre- 
pared mosquito  net  was  in  order,  till 
God  sent  light  and  relief  with  dawn. 

The  cage  was  walled  on  one  side,  this 
wall  containing  little  shelves  for  sta- 
tionery, books  and  even  a cribbage 
board,  in  case  a visitor  dropped  in.  The 
other  three  sides  consisted  of  screening. 
The  roof  was  not  high,  but  gave  good 
head  clearance,  and  was  covered  with 
a plastic  table  cloth,  held  up  by  the 
ingenious  method  of  stringing  a taut 
fishing  line  back  and  forth  across  the 
top.  A table,  chairs,  a cabinet  and  a 
few  shelves  completed  the  appointments 
of  the  cage  — an  ideal  place  to  survive 
all  but  an  atomic  bomb. 

When  I moved  up  to  Sabana  Grande, 
I installed  a modest  bunk  in  the  cage, 
and  the  mosquito-free  snores  attested  to 
the  mightiness  of  this  defense  against 
the  insects. 

Nowadays,  with  government  spray- 
ing, electricity  at  night,  and  the  trees 
clipped  a bit,  the  cage  has  passed  out 
of  existence.  The  mosquitoes  wage  a 
lesser  fight  than  in  the  days  of  yore,  and 
in  lesser  numbers.  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen!  M 


The  Bible  is  like  a modern  continent; 
there  is  extreme  and  unhealthy  con- 
gestion at  certain  well  known  centres, 
and  vast  tracts  of  country  uncultivated 
and  unknown. 
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On  August  5,  eight  new  priests  were 
ordained  for  The  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  We  had  hoped  to  have 
a full  story  on  the  ordination  in  this 
issue,  but  some  of  the  information  was 
not  received  in  time.  Please  look  to  our 
October  issue  for  more  details. 

In  the  meantime,  be  it  known  that 
the  eight  newly  ordained  priests  are: 
Vincent  Butler,  SFM.,  St.  John’s  Nfld.; 
John  Kell,  SFM.,  Antigonish,  N.S.; 
John  Maccaroni,  SFM.,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.;  Anthony  MacDonald, 
SFM.,  Ottawa  Brook,  N.S.;  Patrick 
McDonough,  SFM.,  Oromocto,  N.B.; 
Daniel  Murphy,  SFM.,  Bedford,  Ont.; 
Hubert  Den  Tandt,  SFM.,  Herzele, 
Belgium;  Richard  Veltri,  SFM.,  Port 
Arthur,  Ont. 

All  of  these  priests  will  study  for  one 
more  full  scholastic  year  before  their 
graduation  from  the  seminary.  B 

TJ  ev.  Lawrence  Martin  Hart,  SFM, 
49,  died  in  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  July  20,  9:30  P.M. 

Ordained  in  1940,  in  his  native  city 
of  Ottawa,  he  worked  in  Canada  for 
four  years  and  was  then  sent  to  The 
Dominican  Republic  where  he  did  pas- 
toral work  in  several  mission  parishes, 
principally  in  the  city  of  Bani.  In  that 
country  he  was  also  the  national  direc- 
tor of  The  Legion  of  Mary. 


Fr.  Hart  returned  to  Canada  for 
two  years  in  1950  for  promotion  work, 
mainly  in  the  area  of  Ottawa. 

His  only  other  return  to  Canada 
from  his  mission  was  in  1965  when  he 
was  forced  home  because  of  illness. 
The  diagnosis  revealed  that  he  was 
suffering  from  cancer  and  it  was  from 
the  complications  that  followed  that  he 
finally  died. 

Fr.  Hart  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Hart,  his  sister 
Miss  Shirley  Hart  and  his  brother  Mr. 
Joseph  Hart,  all  in  Ottawa. 

A funeral  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Ottawa,  on  Satur- 
day, July  22.  And  a second  funeral 
Mass,  followed  by  interment,  was 
offered  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary,  Scarboro,  Ont.,  on 
Monday,  July  24,  Most  Rev.  Francis 
Marrocco,  D.D.,  officiating.  B 
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THE 

TRAINING 

OF 

MISSIONARIES 


Worldmission  Fides  Service 


Seminary  training  involves  the  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  man,  his 
human  personality  and  his  identity 
as  an  instrument  of  God. 


The  Catholic  priest  is,  at  times,  a man  at  the  altar  of  God.  ...  . . • but  he  must  a 
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Tn  the  following  article  the  word 
“missionary”  is  used  to  designate  all 
who  take  missionary  work  upon  them- 
selves. It  refers  to  priests,  including 
those  who  take  up  missionary  work  for 
a limited  time,  brothers,  sisters  and  lay 
helpers.  What  is  said  about  the  training 
of  priests  in  seminaries  may,  therefore, 
be  applied,  according  to  circumstances, 
to  novitiates  and  training  centers  of 
various  kinds. 

The  entire  Church  is  missionary  but 
obviously  the  frontline  missionaries 
are  those  men  and  women  who  are 
carrying  out  the  missionary  assignment. 
It  is  largely  upon  them  that  the  mission- 
ary success  of  the  Church  depends.  For 
this  reason,  all  the  children  of  the 
Church,  aware  of  their  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
should  make  the  question  of  the  proper 
training  of  missionaries  a matter  of  in- 
timate personal  interest.  Insofar  as  they 
are  proud  of  the  missionary  Church, 
they  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
routine  mission  offering  but  should 
want  to  cooperate  more  closely.  They 
should  assist  by  their  prayers  in  the 
difficult  and  important  matter  of  train- 
ing missionaries. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  mission 
decree  “Ad  Gentes”,  where  the  ques- 
tion of  missionary  training  is  dealt  with, 
the  council  fathers  were  moved  neither 
by  interest  in  novelty  nor  by  conserva- 
tism. The  calm  consideration  and  the 
experience  of  men  who  had  both  feet 
in  the  missionary  field  dictated  the 
decree,  including  the  part  on  missionary 
training.  Where  they  ask  for  modern- 
ization it  is  not  because  they  believe 
the  new  is  always  better,  but  because 
they  are  convinced  that  what  they  ask 
better  corresponds  to  the  requirements 


a man  among  men,  totally  and  always  human. 
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While  seminary  training  has  and  will  evolve,  it  will  always  center  on  life  with  God. 


of  the  Church  today.  Where  they  hold 
to  something  of  the  past  it  is  not  be- 
cause it  is  old  and  therefore  better,  but 
because  it  is  still  indispensable  and  no 
substitute  exists. 

The  need  for  ecumenical  prepara- 
tion and  for  dialogue  with  non- 
Christians  about  which  we  read  in  the 
mission  decree  is  truly  modern:  “They 
(students)  should  be  educated  in  the 
spirit  of  ecumenism  and  properly  pre- 
pared for  fraternal  dialogue  with  non- 
Christians.”  Specialists  must  determine 
in  particular  cases  how  much  “Christian 
preparation”  there  is  in  non-Christian 
religions  and  they  must  draw  appropri- 
ate conclusion.  But  the  new  attitude, 
the  change  of  position  as  regards  other 


religions  is  required  of  all  missionaries.  ! 
This  calls  for  deep  knowledge  of  the  | 
people,  their  culture  and  their  religions:  1 
“Indeed,  anyone  who  goes  to  encounter  j 
another  people  should  have  a great  j 
esteem  for  their  patrimony,  language  ) 
and  customs.”  (N.  26  — “Ad  Gentes”)  j 
The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  1 1 
modernization,  but  rather  of  giving  a i 
new  tone  to  methods  which  were  up 
to  the  present  variously  esteemed  by  i 
individual  mission  institutes  and  for  j 
which  a fixed  norm  should  now  be  set.  ;l 
The  deeper  scientific  training  of  St 
missionaries  is  one  of  the  requirements.  | 
“From  the  very  beginning,  their  doc-  j! 
trinal  training  should  be  so  planned  that 
it  includes  both  the  universality  of  the  il 
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Church  and  the  diversity  of  nations.” 
(No.  26) 

The  soldier,  no  matter  how  patriotic 
he  is,  needs  more  than  elementary 
training.  The  same  holds  for  the  mis- 
sionary who  needs  more  than  an  ele- 
mentary theological  preparation.  The 
future  missionary  must  devote  himself 
to  missiological  studies.  He  must  know 
the  Church’s  teachings  and  norms  con- 
cerning missionary  activity.  He  must 
know  along  what  roads  the  heralds  of 
the  gospels  have  run  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries.  He  must  know  the 
present  state  of  the  missions,  and  what 
methods  are  considered  more  effective 
today.  The  amateur  must  be  replaced 
by  the  professional. 

Great  importance  is  given  in  the 
decree  to  linguistic  knowledge;  “Mis- 
sionaries should  learn  languages  so 
well  that  they  can  use  them  in  a fluent 
and  polished  manner.”  This  is  a bur- 
densome requirement  but  we  must  note 
the  use  of  local  languages  in  the  liturgy. 
Also  more  and  more,  local  languages 
are  supplanting  European  tongues  in 
education  and  in  official  business.  The 
missionary  must  also  use  the  technical 
means  of  social  communications,  the 
importance  of  which  we  cannot  over- 
rate. 

Hand  in  hand  with  scientific  training 
in  the  development  of  a missionary  goes 
character  formation.  Without  character 
formation  scientific  education  might 
prove  vain.  In  this  connection  we  note 
what  is  said  in  the  Decree  on  Training 
for  the  Priesthood:  “The  students 

should  know  how  to  make  the  most  of 
their  abilities.  Their  training  should 
give  them  a firm  character.  In  general, 
they  should  learn  to  value  those  qualities 
which  occupy  a high  place  in  common 


estimation,  therefore  dispose  men  favor- 
ably towards  the  minister  of  Christ.  To 
be  sincere,  tireless  in  one’s  pursuit  of 
justice,  true  to  one’s  word;  to  be 
courteous  in  one’s  dealings,  kindly,  and 
unpretentious  in  one’s  conversation, 
these  are  the  qualities  they  must 
cultivate.” 

The  difficulties  connected  with  scien- 
tific training  are  relatively  easy  to  solve. 
Character  training  is  more  difficult.  It 
is  up  to  teachers  to  avoid  oppression  of 
youthful  energy  and  initiative  and  to 
guide  them  along  proper  lines.  Although 
the  physical  hardships  of  missionary 
life  are  today  not  what  they  were  in 
former  times,  thanks  to  technical  and 
medical  progress,  there  is  still  need  to 
avoid  physical  and  psychological 
dangers.  In  this  the  young  can  profit 
by  the  experience  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 

The  missionary  must  have  initiative 
and  he  must  also  understand  the  ad- 
vantages of  teamwork.  “He  must  be 
persevering  in  difficulties,  patient  and 
strong  of  heart  in  bearing  with  soli- 
tude, fatigue  and  fruitless  labor.”  One 
who  has  been  on  the  missions  knows 
what  is  meant  by  patience.  A missionary 
bishop  once  wrote  a young  missioner  to 
pack  all  his  books  so  he  could  throw 
them  overboard  once  he  was  on  the 
high  seas  — keeping  only  the  Book  of 
Job.  What  he  was  trying  to  say  was 
that  patience  with  his  people,  patience 
in  church  and  school,  patience  with 
confreres,  would  be  of  more  impor- 
tance, even,  than  great  learning. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Decree  on 
the  missions  gives  the  theological 
foundation  for  the  missionary  activity 
of  the  Church.  Love  of  God  and  of 
one’s  neighbor  must  be  the  motivating 
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force  of  missionary  work.  Knowledge  of 
languages,  extraordinary  abilities,  sacri- 
fice and  even  a faith  that  can  move 
mountains  is  worthless,  as  St.  Paul  says 
(1  Cor.  13),  without  love.  Missionary 
work  must  be  enlivened  by  love,  piety 
and  interior  spirit,  otherwise  it  will  be 
mere  activism  and  the  missionary  will 
be  a mere  “tinkling  cymbal.”  Without 
a spiritual  foundation  a missioner  will 
not  prove  equal  to  his  future  tasks. 
Obviously  then,  spiritual  and  character 
formation  must  be  the  central  part  of 
missionary  training. 

“The  missionary  must  be  a man  of 
prayer”  says  the  decree  “Ad  Gentes.” 
Just  as  bodily  strength  is  renewed  by 
food  and  rest  so  the  soul’s  strength  is 
built  up  by  prayer  and  meditation. 
“Those  who  are  sent  to  the  various 
nations  as  ministers  of  Christ,  should 
be  nourished  with  ‘words  of  faith  and 
of  good  doctrine’  (1  Tim.  4:6),  which 
they  should  draw  principally  from 
sacred  scripture,  studving  the  mystery 
of  Christ,  whose  heralds  and  witnesses 
thev  will  be.” 

The  remarks  which  the  Holy  Father 
made  in  a general  audience  on  October 
20,  1966  can  be  referred  in  particular 
to  missionaries.  “The  interior  life,”  he 
said,  “recollection,  silence,  meditation, 
receiving  the  word  of  God,  spiritual 
exercises  — seem  to  become  monoton- 
ous to  some.  (We  say  it  with  surprise 
and  pain).  It  is  as  if  the  interior  life 
were  a thing  of  the  past,  a superfluous 
pedagogy  of  Christian  life  which  should 
direct  itself  much  more  to  exterior 
things,  to  the  profane  and  naturalistic 
experiences  to  which  the  world  beckons 
us.  Can  we  with  our  weak  powers 
overcome  the  world  without  the  power 
of  grace  which  makes  us  immune  and 


strengthens  us?  No.  If  we  wish  to  be 
wise  and  to  give  the  Church  what  she 
needs  most,  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  we 
must  be  ready  for  the  vivifying  meet- 
ing with  Him;  for  the  interior  life.” 

The  Vatican  Council  spoke  with  j 
equal  clarity  on  the  training  of  semin-  i 
arians : j 

“The  students  should  be  made  able  i 
and  ready  to  follow  Christ,  the  Re-  | 
deemer  with  single  and  generous  ! 
spirits.”  (Decree  on  Training  for  the  j 
Priesthood)  “Devotional  practices  | 
which  have  long  been  in  use  in  the 
Church  should  be  strongly  encouraged. 
But  care  must  be  taken  that  spiritual 
formation  does  not  consist  in  these  | 
alone,  nor  devote  itself  solely  to  cul-  | 
tivating  religious  emotion.  Rather  the  | 
students  should  learn  to  live  by  the  I 
gospel;  to  grow  strong  in  faith,  hope  j 
and  charity,  so  that  living  in  and  by 
these,  they  may  acquire  the  spirit  of 
prayer  and  their  vocations  may  be 
strengthened  and  protected.” 

The  conviction  that  he  approaches 
men  not  in  his  own  name  but  in  the 
name  of  Christ;  that  he  is  an  instrument 
of  God  and  can  do  nothing  without 
God,  will  give  the  missioner  genuine 
humility.  In  humility,  he  will  become  a 
part  of  the  community,  and  he  will  be 
patient  in  bearing  success  or  failure. 
Humility  must  help  the  missioner  to 
bear  the  great  sacrifice  of  passing  on  a 
developed  work  to  a confrere  of  the 
native  clergy,  and  to  work  with  him 
after  he  has  given  command  to  him. 

It  is  in  humility  that  obedience  will 
find  its  place.  It  is  not  far-fetched  to 
say  that  parents  and  those  in  charge 
must,  so  to  speak,  buy  the  obedience 
due  to  them  by  increasing  promises  and 
gifts,  or  that  a superior  must  first  assure 
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The  missionary 
priest  must  be  a 
student  of  every- 
thing that  is  con- 
temporary. 


himself  of  an  understanding  with  his 
subject  before  giving  an  order.  The 
council  document  “Ad  Gentes”  goes 
right  to  the  point  on  the  matter  by  giving 
the  example  of  the  Son  of  God:  “Let 
him  (the  missionary)  be  convinced 
that  obedience  is  the  hallmark  of  the 
servant  of  Christ,  who  redeemed  the 
human  race  by  His  obedience.” 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  supernatural 
that  the  missionary  will  see  the  position 
of  the  council  and  his  own  attitude 
toward  priestly  celibacy:  “Students, 

who  in  accordance  with  the  holy  and 
well  established  laws  of  their  own  rite 
follow  the  praiseworthy  tradition  of 
priestly  celibacy,  should  be  prepared 
with  great  care  for  this  way  of  life.  A 
way  of  life  in  which  they  renounce  the 
companionship  of  marriage  for  the  sake 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (cf.  Mt 


19:12)  and  hold  fast  to  the  Lord  with 
a single-hearted  love  profoundly  in 
keeping  with  this  new  alliance.  A way 
of  life  in  which  they  testify  to  the 
resurrection  in  the  world  to  come  (Lk 
20:36).  A way  of  life  from  which  they 
obtain  direct  help  towards  that  constant 
and  perfect  charity  by  which,  in  their 
priestly  ministry,  they  become  all 
things  to  all  men.  They  should  be  deeply 
conscious  of  the  gratitude  with  which 
they  should  accept  this  condition  of 
life;  not  as  mere  law  prescribed  by  the 
Church,  but  as  a rare  gift  of  God.  A 
gift  which,  having  sought,  they  should 
readily  and  generously  accept,  promp- 
ted and  supported  by  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

“The  students  should  recognize  the 
standing  and  responsibilities  of  Chris- 
tian marriage,  representing,  as  it  does, 
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the  love  between  Christ  and  his  Church 
(cf.  Eph  5:32  ff.);  but  they  should 
realize  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
virginity  consecrated  to  Christ.  Thus 
they  may  choose,  after  mature  con- 
sideration and  with  an  open  heart,  to 
pledge  themselves  wholly,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  Lord. 

“They  should  be  warned  of  the 
dangers  to  their  chastity  which  are 
present  in  contemporay  society.  They 
should  learn,  by  using  every  means,  to 
make  their  renunciation  of  marriage  so 
much  a part  of  themselves  that  it  gives 
them  greater  physical  and  psycho- 
logical mastery,  the  advantage  of  a 
greater  maturity,  and  a fuller  share  of 
that  happiness  promised  by  the  gospel.” 
(Decree  on  Training  for  the  Priest- 
hood) 

From  all  of  what  we  have  said  above 
there  appears  the  likeness  of  a missioner 
as  pictured  by  the  council:  A man  of 
God,  another  Christ,  who  has  only  one 
care  — the  salvation  of  mankind;  a 
man  who  takes  hold  of  everything  pre- 
pared by  industry  and  science  in  order 
to  make  it  serve  his  purpose;  a man 
who  receives  the  strength  and  ability 
for  his  difficult  task  through  prayer  to 
God  and  learns  that  there  is  an  over- 
flowing of  joy  amid  much  testing  of 
tribulation  and  deep  poverty.  This 
picture  at  the  same  time  illustrates  the 
difficult  task  that  falls  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  must  train 
missionaries. 

Although  God’s  grace  follows  its 
own  extraordinary  ways,  the  general 
rule  that  spiritual  vocations  arise  in 
good  Christian  families  is  still  valid. 
Parents  are  thus  the  first  influential 
educators  of  priests.  In  the  Decree  on 
Christian  Education  we  read:  “Since 


parents  have  given  life  to  their  children,  | 
they  are  bound  by  a grave  obligation  to  ; 
educate  them  and  so  must  be  recognized  | 
as  their  primary  and  principal  educa-  j 
tors.  Their  role  in  education  is  of  such  | 
importance  that  where  it  is  missing  its  j 
place  can  hardly  be  supplied.  For  it  is  j 
the  parents’  task  to  create  the  kind  of  i 
family  atmosphere,  inspired  by  love,  | 
and  piety  toward  God  and  men,  that  | 
is  favorable  to  the  complete  personal  j 
and  social  education  of  their  children.  | 
Let  parents  understand,  then,  the  great 
importance  of  a truly  Christian  family  ; 
for  the  life  and  progress  of  God’s  i 
People.” 

The  indivilual  family,  however,  can 
hardly  by  itself,  counteract  the  unchris- 
tian and  materialistic  influences  that  are 
so  widespread.  In  fact  the  whole  Chris- 
tian community  must  cooperate:  “The 
task  of  encouraging  vocations  belongs 
to  the  whole  Christian  community, 
which  should  discharge  it  principally 
by  the  fully  Christian  life  which  it  leads. 
The  greatest  contribution  to  this  end  is 
made  by  families,  who  so  live  by  faith, 
charity  and  devotion  that  they  become, 
as  it  were,  a first  seminary;  and  by 
vigorous  parishes  in  whose  activities 
the  young  people  play  their  part.  All 
those  who  are  in  any  way  responsible 
for  boys  or  young  men,  particularly  in 
Catholic  associations,  should  make  it 
their  business  to  guide  the  development 
of  the  young  people  entrusted  to  them 
so  that  they  can  recognize  an  invitation 
from  God,  and  willingly  respond  to  it. 

“All  priests  should  display  their  apos- 
tolic zeal,  above  all  in  this  matter  of 
encouraging  vocations.  The  example  of 
their  own  lives,  unostentatious,  hard- 
working but  always  happy;  their  affec- 
tion as  priests  for  one  another;  their 
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loyalty  as  comrades  in  a shared  endea- 
vour; all  these  will  make  the  priesthood 
appeal  to  the  spirit  of  young  people.” 
(Decree  on  Training  for  the  Priesthood) 

This  same  favourable  climate  must 
prevail  in  the  schools  where  vocations 
should  sprout.  “Thus  while  the  Catholic 
school  is  open,  as  it  should  be,  to  the 
requirements  of  human  progress,  it  edu- 
cates its  pupils  effectively  to  promote 
the  good  of  society  on  this  earth.  It 
prepares  them  for  service  in  extending 
God’s  kingdom;  by  the  practice  of  an 
exemplary,  apostolic  life  they  can 
become  a salutary  leaven  in  the  human 
community.  Teachers  should  remember 
that  they  are  principally  responsible  for 
a Catholic  school’s  ability  to  put  into 
effect  its  aims  and  projects.  Bound  by 
charity  to  one  another  and  to  their 
pupils,  let  their  lives  and  teachings  be 
a witness  to  Christ,  the  one  great 
teacher.”  (Declaration  on  Christian 
Education.) 

It  is  upon  the  foundation  placed  by 
the  family,  community  and  school  that 
the  seminary,  novitiate  or  other  mis- 
sionary training  center  must  build.  In 
ideal  cases,  when  candidates  are  already 
on  the  right  road  this  is  not  much  of 
a problem.  Often,  however,  things  that 
have  been  neglected  must  be  supplied. 
A youth  softened  by  prosperity  must 
be  led  prudently  to  accept  discipline. 

A soft  pedagogy  will  hardly  lead  to 
the  formation  of  missionaries.  Great 
demands  must  be  made  of  candidates. 
Naturally,  too,  great  example  must  be 
given  to  them,  but  this  is  not  enough; 
this  is  why  we  are  asked  to  pray  that 
our  missionaries  will  be  properly  pre- 
pared “to  meet  all  the  needs  of  their 
spiritual  life  and  apostolic  work.”  H 


WE  HAVE 
A PROBLEM 


We  need  postage  stamps  — used 
ones.  We  know  there  are  lots  of 
them  around.  In  fact,  thousands  of 
them  are  thrown  away  every  day. 

We  have  asked  people  to  send  them 
to  us  instead  of  throwing  them  away, 
and  some  people  have  done  it.  But 
most  people  still  throw  them  away. 
Maybe  they  think  we  are  kidding 
when  we  ask  for  them.  That  brings 
us  to  our  problem: 

How  can  we  convince  people  that  we 
are  not  kidding?  We  really  do  need 
used  postage  stamps — any  denomin- 
ation, from  any  country.  Including 
Canada.  Just  leave  about  a quarter 
of  an  Inch  of  paper  around  the 
stamps  and  mail  as  many  as  you  can 
to  The  Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kings- 
ton Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario.  Thank 
you  very  much. 
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AFTER  ONE  YEAR... 

Edward  Morris,  SFM 


TVThile  sitting  absorbantly  in  the  sem- 

^ inary  classrooms  for  seven  years, 
one  of  the  sage  pieces  of  advice  we 
often  heard  was:  “When  you  get  to  the 
missions,  for  the  first  year  keep  your 
eyes  open  and  your  mouth  shut!”  To- 
night as  I write  this  I am  exactly  one 
year  in  the  mission  of  Guyana.  I can 
proudly  report  that  I have  been  faithful 
to  the  above  saying  and  now  feel  like 
a fledgling  about  to  take  flight  — ver- 
bally, at  least.  Doubtlessly  many  will 
suggest  that  I ought  to  try  for  two  years 
silence.  Nevertheless,  here,  for  what 
they  are  worth,  are  some  of  my  unsci- 
entific observations  on  Guyana. 

During  this  past  year  the  objects  of 
my  study  have  been  what  most  cultures 
refer  to  as  “just  plain  people.”  They 
are  the  fellow  that  comes  to  the  door 
selling  mangoes,  the  kid  swimming 
naked  in  the  ever-present  trench,  the 
old  lady  who  asks  for  help  in  filling 
out  her  application  for  public  assis- 
tance, the  wiry  sugar-cane  cutter  ex- 
plaining how  he  chopped  himself  by 
accident  and  can  no  longer  work  at  the 
only  job  he  knows. 

You  say  that  people  are  the  same 
everywhere.  Well,  maybe,  but  the 
people  I work  with  are  Guyanese  and 
that  makes  them  interesting  to  me 
right  away.  Visually  first  of  all,  because 
what  caught  my  eye  immediately  upon 


landing  in  Guyana  was  the  beautiful 
variety  of  races  represented  — all  the 
world’s  major  cultures:  African,  East 
Indian,  Chinese,  European,  Amerindi- 
an, American  and  the  odd  Canadian. 

Such  a spectrum  of  facial  colours 
and  forms  is  truly  refreshing,  believe 
me!  Looking  out  my  window  each  day 
is  to  view  the  passing-by  of  a cross- 
section  of  the  whole  human  race.  World 
travellers  may  have  enjoyed  this  ex- 
perience for  a short  time,  but  for  the 
missionary  to  awake  each  morning  to 
work  with  a miniature  of  the  human 
race  is  uniquely  fascinating.  Christ’s 
words  stand  out  very  vividly  for  one 
sent  to  the  Guyanese:  “Go  and  teach 
all  nations.” 

Most  Scarboro  readers  will,  from 
their  own  contact  with  people,  quickly 
agree  that  our  greatest  happiness  comes 
from  our  fellow  earthlings.  In  Guyana, 
a small  corner  of  that  earth,  I have 
found  the  same  is  pleasantly  true;  for 
the  past  year  I have  received  the  great- 
est happiness  from  living  in  the  midst 
of  a warm,  easy-going,  religious,  needy, 
humourous,  life-loving  people. 

Added  to  the  ethnic  variety  in  Guyana 
is  the  wide  range  of  religions  existing 
to  answer  the  Guyanese  need  for  God. 
Christianity  is  represented  here  by  al- 
most every  sect  imaginable,  including 
Ethiopian  Orthodox.  Visitors  note  the 
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Guyana’s  six  races;  Amerindian,  Chinese,  African,  Portuguese,  Indian  and  English. 


amazing  number  of  Christian  churches. 
Hinduism  claims  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  population,  Islam  is  strong,  Juda- 
ism is  adhered  to  by  a few  who  would 
trace  their  ancestry  back  through  Ethi- 
opia to  Jacob.  There  still  exist  also 
some  Amerindian  beliefs  and  practices 
in  the  interior,  not  to  mention  the 
“obeah  man”  or  modified  witch  doctor 
available  to  all  Guyanese  ...  at  one’s 
own  risk. 

Despite  this  apparent  hodge-podge 
of  religious  beliefs,  ecumenism  is  very 
much  alive  and  understanding  is  grow- 
ing especially  among  the  Christian 
churches.  And  even  on  the  Christian- 
Hindu-Muslim  level  there  have  been 
meetings  of  the  respective  leaders. 
One  serious  drawback,  however,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  Hinduism,  is  their 


obvious  lack  of  well-trained,  committed 
pundits  or  priests. 

The  understanding  of  the  Hindu 
faith  by  the  average  believer  is,  as  a 
result,  very  much  impoverished.  I have 
invariably  met  the  following  naive 
statement:  “all  o’  we  worship  one  way; 
’is  only  one  God”  . . . meaning  that 
the  speaker’s  own  beliefs  are  suffici- 
ently blended  with  Christian  elements 
to  form  a confused  conglomeration. 
In  fact,  very  many  Hindu  people  visit 
our  church,  especially  when  in  need, 
to  pray  and  present  their  candle.  I am 
now  able  to  keep  my  composure  during 
Mass  when  such  a person  plods  up  the 
center  aisle,  offers  candles  to  me  at  the 
altar,  and  then  drops  down  to  the  floor 
in  the  traditional  Hindu  prayer  posture. 
It  is  my  sincere  prayer,  as  I hope  it 
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will  be  yours,  that  their  attitude  may 
be  a prelude  to  vast  gains  for  God’s 
Kingdom  here  in  Guyana. 

It  is  significant  and  perhaps  provi- 
dential that  this  year  the  three  major 
religions  here  in  Guyana  celebrated 
their  major  feast  in  the  same  week  by 
coincidence:  Easter  (Christian)  Eud 
(Muslim),  and  Pagwah  (Hindu). 

Previous  Scarboro  Missions  articles 
have  presented  the  present  situation  in 
Guyana  to  readers.  Peace  would  seem 
to  be  still  strengthening  its  stability; 
some  guns  are  even  being  returned  to 
the  more  mature  citizens;  foreign  in- 
vestment is  finding  this  country  increa- 
singly attractive;  the  largest  industry, 
aluminum  bauxite  mining,  is  expanding 
rapidly.  Massive  unemployment,  how- 
ever betrays  Guyana  as  still  being 
among  “the  developing  nations.” 

Self-help  projects  are  gaining  in  popu- 
larity and  efficiency.  Here  in  New 
Amsterdam  several  such  projects  should 
soon  arise  from  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  Christian  churches  now  that  co- 
operation at  this  level  in  a common 
assault  on  social  problems  is  definitely 
“in.”  A truly  Christian  fraternal  spirit 
recently  unearthed  in  New  Amsterdam 
would  seem  to  guarantee  that  such  a 
Christian  social  program  is  feasible. 

Tomorrow  is  going  to  be  a long  day 
as  I am  taking  the  children  from  our 
country  catechetical  centers  by  bus  to 
the  beach.  The  group  has  been  lightly 
sprinkled  with  non-Christian  young- 
sters for  the  occasion  with  the  hope 
that  “the  little  children”  from  our 
centers  might  pass  on  to  their  compan- 
ions something  of  the  Christ  Who  loves 
them  all  equally.  The  day  will  very 
likely  demand  my  full  energies  so  I had 
best  hit  the  sack  about  now.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED 


Fare  for  departing  missionaries: 

Fr.  T.  Gallagher,  Philippines  $610.00 
Fr.  M.  Stevens,  St.  Vincent ....  $178.00 

Fr.  John  Quinn,  Guyana $222.00 

Yes,  it  costs  a lot.  Can  you  or  your 
group  help?? 

Fr.  Emewein’s  poor  people  in  Limonal, 
Dominican  Republic,  are  clearing  the 
land  for  a chapel  which  they  will  build 
if  kind  friends  could  supply  the  ma- 
terial. Cost  — $ 1 ,500. 

A Centennial  Project!  — A large  quan- 
tity of  medical  supplies  has  been 
donated,  but  it  is  going  to  cost  $375.00 
to  send  them  to  the  missions.  Can  you 
or  your  group  help? 

Fr.  Louis  Quinn  is  urgently  in  need  of 
financial  help  to  buy  equipment  for 
Community  Development  and  his  Trade 
School  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Fr.  Stanley  Des  Roches  in  New  Amster- 
dam, Guyana,  needs  $500.00  to  buUd 
a Catechetical  Centre  in  a mission  on 
the  Canje  River. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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SCARBORO’S  JUNIOR  MISSIONARIES 


THE  FIFTH  FATIMA 
APPARITION 

Since  the  last  apparition  the  three 
children  had  been  put  in  prison  and 
threatened  with  death  unless  they  told 
the  secrets  Our  Lady  entrusted  to  them. 
Of  course  the  Governor  of  Ourem  was 
just  pretending  but  the  children  really 
believed  they  would  be  killed  unless 
they  told.  But  even  scared  as  they 
were  they  didn’t  tell  the  secret.  Then 
they  were  released  and  went  home. 

On  September  13  some  30,000 
people  congregated  in  the  little  valley 
at  Fatima  and  awaited  the  hour  fore- 
told of  the  Apparition  of  Our  Lady. 
When  Lucy,  Jacinta  and  Vincent  came 
they  had  to  pass  through  the  whole 
crowd,  and  many  asked  them  to  beg 
Our  Lady  to  grant  them  favours. 

Exactly  at  noon  the  brilliance  of  the 
sun  began  to  grow  weaker  and  even 
though  there  were  no  clouds  a golden 
tint  was  all  about  them.  All  of  a 
sudden  Lucy  shouted  “There  She  is,  I 
see  Her!”  Almost  at  the  same  time  the 
crowd  exclaimed  “Look  over  there!”  A 
luminous  globe  appeared  and  slowly 
advanced  from  the  sky.  During  the 
apparition  the  crowd  saw  a white 
cloud  covering  the  children  and  the 
little  oak  tree.  While  the  people  waited 
Our  Lady  talked  to  Lucy,  and  urged  the 
children  to  continue  saying  the  rosary, 
and  She  promised  to  return  in  October. 
Whatever  other  things  Our  Lady  told 
the  children  are  not  all  known  as  some 
things  were  secrets  which  only  the 
Holy  Father  knows. 


One  thing  was  certain  — there  was 
to  be  a big  miracle  October  13th. 

Dear  Buds,  don’t  forget  to  read 
about  the  story  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
in  the  October  issue. 

St.  Theresa  bless  you. 

Father  Jim. 

Bud  of  the  Month 

Matt  O’Neill, 

Lucan,  Ont. 


ST.  THERESA’S  MAIL  BOX 
Children  who  sang  songs  and  col- 
lected pennies:  — Jane  Robinson; 
Janine,  Brian  and  Susan  Gregoire;  and 
Marie  Nichols,  Toronto,  Ont. — Thanks 
Buds.  The  song  must  have  been 
"Pennies  from  Heaven.*' 

Results  of  Candy  Sale,  Weston,  Ont. 
Susie  McCarthy  and  Michael  Purcer 
sent  2.50  for  the  missions.  — Thanks 
Buds.  You  must  have  sold  more  than 
you  ate. 

The  Neuwelt  Family  of  Owen 
Sound,  Ont.,  Peter,  Barbara,  Paul  and 
Patricia  saved  their  pennies  till  they 
had  ten  dollars  for  the  missions.  — 
Thanks  Buds,  and  I hope  you  do  well 
at  school  this  year. 

The  Glavine  family  of  Bishop  Falls, 
Newfoundland,  got  their  aunt  to  save 
stamps  and  they  saved  pennies.  Thanks 
to  Mary  Genevieve  Bemie  Luke  Angus 
Michael  Kevin  and  Jimmy.  — Thanks 
Buds,  and  I will  pray  for  Mommie  and 
Grandfather. 
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The  CHURCH  In  VIETNAM 

Worldmission  Fides  Service 


'T^he  first  Catholic  priests  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  stop- 
ped at  Cua-Han  and  Hai-Pho,  Vietnam, 
were  chaplains  to  Portuguese  and  Span- 
ish navigators  from  Macao  and  the 
Philippines.  However,  what  was  known 
as  the  Cochin-China  mission  was 
founded  by  two  Jesuits,  Fathers  Francis 
Buzomi  and  Diego  Carvalho,  in  1615. 
The  important  work  done  later  by  their 
fellow  Jesuit,  the  renowed  Father  Alex- 
ander of  Rhodes,  who  arrived  at  Co- 
chin-China in  1634,  is  well  known.  He 
romanized  the  Vietnamese  language, 
preached  successfully  in  North  Viet- 
nam from  1627-1629,  and  was  expelled 
from  the  country  in  1645. 

By  then  decrees  of  banishment  and 
persecution  had  been  published  in  the 
country.  These  succeeded  one  another 
and  were  applied  uninterruptedly  in 
Cochin-China  as  well  as  in  Vietnam, 
from  1625  to  1885,  producing  many 
martyrs  among  the  missionaries  and 
especially  among  their  Christians;  the 
first  of  this  last-mentioned  group  was 
the  catechist,  Andrew,  who  was  killed 
in  1644.  This  persecution  did  not  pre- 
vent new  missionaries  from  arriving, 
in  particular,  the  Fathers  of  the  Paris 
Foreign  Mission  Society  from  1664  on- 
wards. The  persecution  also  hastened 
the  training  of  a native  clergy;  the  first 
four  of  these  priests  were  ordained  in 
Siam  in  1668. 

From  then  onwards,  in  spite  of  per- 


secutions or  rather,  on  account  of  them, 
since  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  always 
the  seed  of  Christians,  Catholicism  has 
been  constantly  spreading,  like  the  mus- 
tard seed.  Hence,  in  1802,  when  Viet- 
nam became  united  under  the  Emperor 
Gia-Long,  there  were  about  316,000 
Catholics.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  after  the  severest 
persecutions  of  all  — those  of  Minh- 
Mang  from  1833-1840  and  Tu-Duc 
from  1851-1862,  in  which  at  least  115 
priests  and  90,000  Christian  laymen 
perished  — there  were  708,000  Catho- 
lics in  the  country. 

Other  noteworthy  dates  in  the  reli- 
gious history  of  this  country  in  the 
twentieth  century  are:  1933,  when 
Monsignor  John  Baptist  Nguyen  ba- 
Tcng,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Phat-Diem, 
was  consecrated  in  Rome  as  the  first 
Vietnamese  bishop;  and  1946,  when 
twenty-nine  Catholics  were  put  to  death 
at  Anuan  by  Viet-Minh  partisans. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  demar- 
cation line  separating  North  and  South 
Vietnam  in  July  1954,  and  the  exodus 
that  continued  for  nearly  a year  after 
that,  there  has  been,  in  the  north,  a 
real  Church  of  Silence  composed  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Hanoi  and  nine  dio- 
ceses, each  with  a Vietnamese  bishop, 
with  Hanoi  and  Vinh  also  having  Viet- 
namese auxiliaries.  No  one  knows  how 
many  priests  remain  there  or  how  many 
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Christians  they  have  to  look  after.  The 
most  one  can  say  is  that  after  the  great 
exodus,  the  Church  in  North  Vietnam 
had  lost  all  its  seminarists,  nearly  all 
its  secondary  schools  and  two-thirds  of 
its  clergy. 

Over  ten  years  have  passed  since 
then  and  the  little  that  we  know  about 
the  Church  is  extremely  sad:  in  1959, 
the  Apostolic  Delegation  at  Hanoi  was 
closed  by  government  order;  the  bish- 
ops were  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  for  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil; though  there  is  no  open  persecution, 
innumerable  restrictions  are  placed  in 
the  way  of  worship  and  the  activities 
of  the  clergy;  constant  attempts  are 
made  to  separate  the  faithful  from  their 
clergy,  so  that  often  priests  do  not  dare 
speak  to  their  people  any  more  lest  they 
compromise  them. 

Quite  recently,  AID  News  Service 
received  a letter  from  Saigon  saying: 
“It  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  authorities  have  given 
orders  that  the  priests  should  hold  reli- 
gious services  at  night  because  bom- 
bardments are  then  less  frequent.  The 
schools  are  closed.  No  processions  are 
possible.  For  any  religious  services  of 
any  importance,  permission  has  to  be 
obtained  previously.  Priests  who  have 
several  parishes  to  look  after  are  ob- 
ligated to  remain  alone  in  their  presby- 
teries. They  receive  thirteen  kilograms 
of  rice  a month  and  cannot  obtain  any 
help,  though  some  of  them  are  very  old. 
01  course  the  seminaries  are  closed.” 

South  of  the  seventeenth  parallel,  the 
Church  though  she  has  to  face  special 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  largely  as 
a result  of  the  war  against  the  Viet- 
Minh  since  1962,  about  which  we  shall 
speak  below,  nonetheless  enjoys  a much 


more  pleasant  situation.  The  following 
statistics  illustrate  this. 

Between  1957  and  1965,  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  12,600,000  to 

16.155.000  and  the  Catholics  from 

1.100.000  (8.7  per  cent)  to  1,560,000 
(9.7  per  cent).  The  country  is  divided 
into  thirteen  ecclesiastical  territories 
(the  archdioceses  of  Saigon  and  Hue 
and  eleven  dioceses)  and  all  but  Kon- 
tum  and  Nhatrang  have  Vietnamese 
bishops.  Saigon  also  has  a Vietnamese 
auxiliary  and  Hue  has  an  apostolic 
administrator  who  is  likewise  Vietnam- 
ese. On  June  30,  1965,  these  bishops 
were  helped  by  1,658  Vietnamese 
priests  (1,369  diocesan  ones  and  199 
members  of  various  institutes)  and  196 
foreign  priests,  including  about  100 
members  of  the  Paris  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  There  are  also  907  brothers, 
4,874  sisters  and  2,314  catechists.  Fin- 
ally, there  are  645  senior  seminarists. 

The  vitality  of  these  Christians  — - 
due  largely  to  the  unshakable  faith, 
assiduous  religious  practice  and  exem- 
plary life  of  the  Catholic  refugees  from 
the  North  — is  often  expressed  by 
imposing  demonstrations  (such  as  the 
National  Marian  Congress  of  1959  over 
which  Cardinal  Gregory  Peter  Agagi- 
anian.  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
presided  as  Papal  Legate)  and  even 
more  by  a deep  Christian  daily  life. 
Proofs  of  this  are  the  fact  that  between 
June  30,  1963,  and  June  30,  1965,  97.5 
per  cent  of  the  marriages  were  between 
Catholics;  there  were  129,171  infant 
baptisms  during  the  two  years  from 
1963-1965;  while  there  were  74,859 
conversions  between  1959  and  1961. 

A fifty  per  cent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  conversions  between  1963 
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and  1965  brings  us  to  the  special  diffi- 
culties the  Church  has  to  face  in  South 
Vietnam,  mainly  due  to  the  war. 

First  of  all,  there  was  the  resettle- 
ment of  the  refugees:  though  it  can  be 
said  that  this  had  been  completed  in 
the  two-year  period  between  1955-1957 
nonetheless  in  1959,  out  of  318  villages 
built  for  this  resettlement,  168  still 
needed  considerable  help. 

Then,  these  new  inhabitants  had  to 
be  protected  from  constant  Viet-Minh 
attacks,  either  through  regrouping  or 
through  yet  another  move  away  from 
the  combat  zone.  This  work  of  protec- 
tion has  to  go  on  even  now.  Besides 
this  further  unwelcome  resettlement, 
there  have  been  people  killed,  wounded 
or  made  prisoners.  It  would  take  pages 
merely  to  mention  incidents  of  this  kind 
that  we  have  heard  of  since  1960.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  inhabitants  of  South  Vietnam 
live,  due  to  the  war,  one  needs  to  men- 
tion only  two  points: 

a)  The  inhabitants  are  terrorized  by 
Communists  day  and  night,  especially 
in  the  country  where  it  is  very  difficult 
to  oppose  it. 

b)  On  October  17,  1965,  about 
574,000  persons  had  had  to  flee  the 
combat  zones.  Of  these  Catholics  some 
had  by  that  date  been  definitively  reset- 
tled but  there  remained  the  problem  of 
providing  sustenance  for  many  not  yet 
permanently  resettled. 

Another  serious  problem  concerned 
relations  with  the  Buddhists.  Briefly, 
it  was  only  a few  days  after  the  tragic 
death  of  President  Diem  and  the  com- 
ing to  power  of  new  authorities,  early 
in  November  1963,  that  an  anti-Catho- 
lic  campagin  was  organized  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Thua  Thien,  of  which  Hue 


is  the  capital,  and  in  the  neighboring 
provinces,  especially  that  of  Quang  Tri, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  seventeenth 
parallel.  The  development  of  this  cam- 
paign is  significant:  Catholics  were 
accused  of  having  hidden  arms,  killed 
Buddhists,  poisoned  the  wells,  etc. 
Hence  there  were  threats  and  physical  j 
attacks. 

All  these  things  are  familiar  to  those 
who  followed  the  anti-Christian  cam-  ' 
paigns  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  ) i 
the  past.  That  is  why  many  have  sus-  I 
pected  their  influence  in  Vietnam  too.  I 
In  1964,  Catholics  were  attacked  in  I 
several  localities,  in  particular  in  Hue,  I 
Danang  (where  four  of  them  died),  I 
Quinhon  (where  there  were  no  deaths  | 
but  some  wounded)  and  Saigon  (six  ja 
killed).  Finally,  to  the  satisfaction  of  ; 
the  vast  majority,  the  situation  quieted 
down,  largely  as  a result  of  the  two 
pastoral  letters  of  the  archbishop  of 
Saigon  (on  June  16  and  August  15, 
1963)  and  of  the  Holy  Father’s  appeals 
for  peace. 

On  Augest  30,  1963,  scarcely  two 
months  after  his  election  as  Pope  and 
only  a few  days  after  the  direct  con- 
frontation between  the  Vietnamese 
government  and  the  militant  Buddhists, 
the  present  Holy  Father  sent  the  Viet- 
namese people  a message  in  which  he 
expressed  his  “painful  concern  for  the 
sad  events  that  are  troubling  the  dear 
people  of  Vietnam”  also  his  lively  hope, 
for  We  have  confidence  in  the  senti- 
ments of  goodness  and  solidarity  of 
that  people. ’’Finally  he  expressed  the  ; 
hope  that  all  will,  “in  generous  colla- 
boration and  with  mutual  respect  for  i 
legitimate  liberties,  work  together  to 
re-establish  reciprocal  and  fraternal 
concord.”  ■ 
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Fr.  Harold  Oxley,  SFM,  Toronto,  Ont., 
is  a graduate  of  De  La  Salle  College. 
Ordained  in  1951,  he  has  spent  three 
years  in  postgraduate  studies,  two  years 
in  Japan  and  ten  years  on  promotion 
work  in  Canada. 


I Remember 

T remember  a dinner  in  Tokyo.  Fathers  Frank  Hawkshaw,  Tom 
O’Toole,  Clair  Yaeck  and  I had  been  invited  by  one  of  our  language 
professors,  Yasui  Sensei,  to  dine  with  him  and  his  wife  at  their  home. 
Yasui  had  previously  told  us  that  in  our  honour,  his  wife  had  decided  to 
serve  chicken  for  the  main  course. 

We  seated  ourselves  as  comfortably  as  we  could  on  the  straw  floor, 
around  a dining  table  about  a foot  high.  Mrs.  Yasui  then  started  bringing 
in  the  food.  After  the  first  two  courses,  we  started  looking  for  the 
promised  chicken.  When  a non-chicken  third  course  was  served,  we 
figured  she  had  forgotten  her  intention,  and  we  ate  into  that  course  as 
though  it  were  the  main  one.  The  same  thing  happened  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  courses.  We  ate  each  of  them  presuming  it  would  be  the  last,  but  in 
each  case  we  were  wrong. 

The  chicken  showed  up  on  the  sixth  course,  by  which  time  we  were 
pretty  well  stuffed.  But  knowing  it  was  being  served  in  our  honour,  we 
had  to  put  our  best  effort  into  it.  As  with  the  other  five  courses,  we 
chased  the  food  down  with  frequent  shots  of  warm  sake  (rice  wine) . The 
combination  of  sake  and  tremendous  amounts  of  food  left  us  pretty 
drowsy  by  the  time  the  seventh  course  was  served.  Fortunately  it  was  the 
final  one. 

We  ate  through  it  magnificently  and  then  all  together,  we  simply  lay 
back  on  the  straw  floor  and  went  immediately  to  sleep.  When  we  woke  up, 
we  realized  we  had  just  time  enough  to  hurry  home  for  supper.  We 
thanked  our  host  and  hostess,  apologized  for  our  lack  of  after-dinner 
dignity  and  accepted  their  advice  to  avoid  sleeping  on  the  floor  no  matter 
how  tired  we  might  become  during  our  stay  in  Japan.  Apparently  it  just 
isn’t  done.  B 
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For  an  exciting  look  at  The  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  action  in  The  Dominican 
Republic,  book  your  reservation  to- 
day for  “Dominican  Dawn.” 


This  16  MM  colour  movie  is  ideal  for 
schools  or  parish  showings.  For 
twenty-eight  minutes  it  concentrates 
on  the  work  of  the  priests  in  experi- 
mental farming,  credit  unions,  co- 
operatives, education,  community 
development  and  pastoral  work. 


You’ll  see  historical  landmarks 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  the  inspiring  ruins 
of  Spanish  colonialism,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  capital  city  and  the 
poverty  that  has  created  the  need 
for  reform.  And  you’ll  see  what  the 
priests  and  people  are  doing  to 
improve  the  standard  of  living. 


For  your  booking,  write  today  to 

Rev.  John  Keeler,  SFM,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


GET  AWAY 
FROM  IT  ALL 


j 


Get  away  from  the  anxiety  over  || 
your  future  security.  Buy  a Scar-  iil 
boro  Annuity  today  and  then  relax,  l! 
knowing  that  your  donation  will  | 
bring  you  a higher  return  than  a bank  | 
investment  could.  r 


For  Information  on  how  your  dona-  jf 
tion  can  earn  from  6.5%  to  12%  for 
you,  clip  the  coupon  below  and  mail  i 

it  today  to  ; 

THE  SCARBORO  FATHERS  i 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  I 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Scarboro  Annuity  j 

Plan.  I understand  that  this  In  no  way  obliges  me.  ! 

I 

Name  \y 

Address  

City Province 

P.S.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  return  you  might  receive  | 

from  a specific  donation,  please  Indicate  below:  j 

Amount Your  age | 
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EDITORIAL 


Breaking  Even? 

TyTell  folks,  the  word  is  out:  The  world  is  never  going  to  be  com- 
pletely  converted  to  Catholicism.  Never!  Boy  when  I think 
back  to  the  days  of  my  youth;  I used  to  think  the  whole  world  would 
someday  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  then  the  world 
would  end.  I don’t  know  where  I got  that  idea,  but  now  I’m  told 
Catholics  will  always  be  a minority  — forming  little  pockets  of 
resistance  to  evil  in  the  world;  little  concentrations  of  charity  trying  to 
infiltrate  the  world,  but  never  winning  the  whole  game.  Never  able 
to  say  “Well  we  finally  did  it.  There’s  not  a single  non-Catholic  left 
in  the  world.” 

Theologians  tell  me  that’s  the  way  God  wants  it.  But  doesn’t  God 
realize  that’s  poor  business  practice?  that  it  makes  it  harder  to  raise 
money  for  the  missions?  He  should  understand  three  principles : ( 1 ) 
People  don’t  like  to  support  a losing  cause;  (2)  They’re  not  fussy 
about  supporting  a cause  that’s  just  going  to  break  even;  (3)  They  do 
like  to  support  a winning  cause. 

As  soon  as  you  tell  some  people  we’re  never  going  to  convert  all 
the  Japanese  to  Catholicism,  they’re  not  interested  in  helping  you  to 
carry  on  over  there  as  a small  group  “giving  Christian  witness.”  To 
them,  that’s  just  breaking  even  and  it’s  not  worth  the  money  it  costs 
to  do  it.  What  they  want  is  to  win  — the  way  they  understand 
“winning.” 

Well,  what  can  we  do  about  it?  We’re  not  likely  to  talk  God  into 
some  other  approach.  Besides,  in  the  long  run  his  way  is  probably 
best  anyway.  Maybe  we  should  start  by  trying  to  understand  his  ideas 
on  this.  To  him,  people  are  more  important  than  anything  else  — 
good  people,  who  know  how  to  love  God  and  who  are  able  to  receive 
his  grace.  And  it  seems  the  Church’s  job  is  to  help  these  people  by 
offering  them  all  the  help  God  makes  available  through  her,  and  by 
giving  them,  through  her  members,  the  example  of  genuine  Christian 
living. 

So  that’s  all  missionaries  can  do.  And  even  if  they  find  that  after 
years  of  “witnessing”  and  making  the  Church  available,  they’re  still 
not  “winning”  too  many  converts,  they  can’t  quit  just  because  God 
isn’t  using  them  the  way  they  figure  he  should.  And  for  the  same 
reason  people  supporting  the  missions  shouldn’t  quit  either.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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In  the  Dominican  Republic,  there  are  thousands  of  Catholic  villages  without  priests. 


SCHOOL  BOYS'  DREAMS 

William  McNabb,  SFM 

T^aydreaming  is  a pastime  with  youth 
and  no  doubt,  they  imagine  them- 
selves in  a thousand  and  one  possible 
situations  of  importance,  such  as  pilot- 
ing a huge  plane  with  a damaged  motor 
to  a dramatic  but  safe  landing  in  bad 
weather.  The  eighty  or  ninety  persons 
aboard  afraid  for  their  very  lives. 

Or  again,  a young  man  pictures  him- 
self as  the  captain  of  an  ocean  liner, 
with  hundreds  of  passengers.  He  is 
approaching  port  with  fog  on  all  sides 
in  heavy  ocean  traffic;  conditions  are 
very  unfavorable.  He,  as  captain,  be- 
comes very  conscious  of  his  importance, 
as  he  thinks  of  all  those  people,  com- 
pletely dependent  on  him  for  a safe 
arrival  in  port. 

Again,  a youth’s  dreams  may  be  of 
an  army  general,  who  has  a battle  to 


plan.  Victory,  and  still  more,  the  lives 
of  his  soldiers  are  his  only  thoughts. 
How  can  he  win,  and  yet  spare  as  many 
lives  as  possible?  It  takes  all  his  atten- 
tion and  military  experience  to  work 
things  out.  And  still  he  almost  sweats 
blood  to  achieve  his  purpose. 

Well,  young  people  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  daydream.  Missionary  priests 
are  sometimes  given  to  that  pastime 
too.  Like  the  time,  we  were  thinking 
of  how  the  huge  parish  of  Azua  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  could  be  divided 
up.  Our  dream  went  like  this: 

Now,  if  we  could  put  a priest  in 
Tabara  Arriba,  he  could  look  after 
those  15,000  people  at  the  west  end  of 
the  parish,  visiting  the  other  towns  and 
villages,  such  as  Las  Yayas,  Amiama 
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Gomez,  Hato  Nuevo,  etc.  And  then  if 
you  had  another  priest  you  could  give 
him  the  10,000  people  in  Peralta  dis- 
trict, looking  after  El  Carrizal,  Maja- 
gual  and  so  on.  That  would  take  care 
of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
parish.  Then  there  would  be  Estebania, 
Las  Charcas,  El  Memiso  and  the  hill 
country  to  the  east,  which  would  give  a 
priest  some  8,000  people  to  work  for, 
and  bring  to  a safe  landing  in  Heaven. 

It  so  happened  that  while  we  priests 
were  daydreaming  and  talking  about 
handing  out  15,000  and  10,000  people 
to  be  under  one’s  care,  it  struck  the  nun 
who  was  listening  to  the  conversation 
as  funny  and  she  laughed.  Well,  I 
could  see  her  point;  it  was  just  as  if  all 
you  had  to  do  was  reach  out,  and  there 
you  had  those  thousands  of  people  just 
for  the  asking.  And  yet  it  is  really  so. 
If  there  were  enough  priests  to  come 
and  get  them. 

So,  if  you  want  to  daydream,  why 
not  daydream  real  big,  not  just  about 
bringing  eighty  passengers  to  a safe 
landing?  Why  not  be  a sky  pilot  and 
take  over  the  safe  landing  of  thousands 
of  people  in  heaven?  Yes,  Mr.  Cap- 
tain, there  are  hundreds,  yes  thousands 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  depending 
on  you  to  bring  them  to  port.  You  can 
bring  them  to  victory  against  Satan  by 
planning  your  spiritual  campaign  as  a 
priest-general,  who  wants  to  win  the 
battle  and  lose  as  few  as  possible  of  his 
own  men. 

There  are  places  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  with  churches,  perhaps  bigger 
than  your  own  in  Canada,  and  yet  they 
have  no  daily  Mass,  no  resident  priest, 
but  there  are  thousands  of  parshioners. 
They  are  yours  — if  you  but  come  and 
take  charge  of  them.  ■ 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
MICHAEL  R. 


Robert  Hymus,  SFM 

XT  e was  a big  man,  this  Cape  Bretoner 
from  Boisdale,  N.S.  It  must  have 
been  hard  on  him  to  live  in  the  tropical 
heat  of  The  Dominican  Republic.  I can 
still  see  him  setting  out  astride  a mule 
half  doubled  under  230  pounds  of  this 
six  foot  three  inches  of  Scottish  weight. 

“Cafecito,  cafecito  Padre?’’  What  a 
magic  word  when  spoken  from  a 
thatched  hut  on  a Dominican  trail.  It 
means  “Come  and  have  a cup  of  coffee 
Father.”  Fr.  Michael  MacSween  wel- 
comed the  sweet  tasting  liquid  and  a 
few  moments  rest  amidst  friendly  com- 
pany. No  doubt  the  mule  enjoyed  the 
rest  too. 

It  was,  in  all,  a twenty-mile  ride  over 
mountains  and  many  river  crossings 
before  the  final  destination  of  Arroyo 
Cana. 

The  refreshing  “Cafecito  Padre?” 
was  to  be  repeated  several  more  times, 
and  each  time  Fr.  Mike  gave  his  magni- 
ficent smile  of  assent.  After  the  usual 
friendly  talk,  a few  words  of  advice  and 
a blessing,  he  was  away  on  the  trail 
again. 

It  didn’t  seem  much,  but  how  often 
along  the  many  trails  of  The  Dominican 
Republic  were  people  happier  because 
Fr.  Michael  R.  passed  their  way?  ■ 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


BAHAMIAN  WH  BACKS 

T Tntil  recently,  any  attempt  by  the  residents  of  Haiti  to  slip  into  Bahamian 
^ territory  was  met  with  prompt  action  by  the  well  trained  police  force. 

Haiti  is  a country  of  about  five  million  inhabitants  packed  together  on 
one-third  of  an  island,  and  suffering  under  the  two  curses  of  the  tropics:  poverty 
and  dictatorship.  The  Bahama  Islands  have  a total  population  of  about  160,000, 
and  there  is  much  less  poverty  and  no  dictatorship  whatsoever. 

Naturally  the  Haitians  look  upon  the  Bahamas  as  the  Promised  Land,  and 
they  are  forever  slipping  in  on  boats,  rafts  and  other  vessels.  The  newly  elected 
Government  of  Premier  Lynden  Pindling  gave  the  Haitians  greater  chances  for 
entering  the  islands  because  of  the  shortage  of  workers,  but  suddenly  there  was  a 
sharp  rise  in  “wet  backs”  because  of  harsh  measures  by  President  Duvalier  in 
Haiti. 

Now,  every  Haitian  who  wishes  to  remain  in  the  Bahamas  must  have  a work 
permit  or  else  he  is  sent  home  on  the  first  boat.  The  bodies  of  drowned  wet  backs 
are  frequently  found  on  Bahamian  beaches  a mute  witness  of  another  failure  to 
reach  the  Promised  Land. 

Priests  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  are  at  work  in  these  same 
islands  where  the  “wet  backs”  live,  and  they  see  at  first  hand  the  reasons  why 
people  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  a taste  of  freedom.  Please  pray  for  social 
justice  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Land  of  the  Blue  Waters.  Better  still,  why  not 
become  a priest  — a missionary  priest  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  team,  and  help  to 
establish  social  justice  by  your  own  example  and  leadership.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB. 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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EIGHT  NEW  PRIESTS  FOR  SCARBORO 


In  our  last  issue,  we  mentioned  the 
ordination  of  eight  priests  for  our 
Society,  and  promised  you  more  details. 
Here  is  the  whole  story. 

'eight  new  priests  were  ordained  for 
The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  on  August  5,  bringing  our  total 
number  of  priests  to  163.  The  newly 
ordained  priests  represent  four  Can- 
adian provinces. 

In  St.  John’s,  Nfld.,  Rev.  Vincent 
Butler,  SFM,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Butler,  St.  John’s,  was  ordained 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
by  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Skinner,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  John’s.  Fr.  Butler  was 
educated  at  St.  John  Bosco  School  and 


Rev.  Vincent  Butler,  SFM. 


Holy  Cross  High  School  before  enter- 
ing the  seminary. 

In  St.  Ninian’s  Cathedral,  Antigo- 
nish,  N.S.,  Most  Rev.  William  Power, 
bishop  of  Antigonish,  ordained  Rev. 
John  Kell,  SFM,  and  Rev.  Anthony 
MacDonald,  SFM.  Fr.  Kell  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  and  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Kell 
of  Antigonish.  He  was  educated  at 
Antigonish  High  School,  St.  Andrew 
Rural  High  Schol  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  before  entering  the 
seminary. 

Fr.  MacDonald,  son  of  Mrs.  Rod 
MacNeil,  comes  from  Ottawa  Brook, 
Victoria  County,  N.S.  He  was  educated 
at  Sacred  Heart  School,  Sydney  and 
Rankin  Memorial  High  School,  Iona. 


Rev.  John  Kell,  SFM. 
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Rev.  Anthony  MacDonald,  SFM. 

Further  west,  in  St.  Vincent  De  Paul 
Church,  Oromocto,  New  Brunswick, 
Rev.  Patrick  McDonough,  SFM,  was 
ordained  by  Most  Rev.  Alfred  Lever- 
man,  bishop  of  St.  John,  N.B.  Fr. 
McDonough,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hilary  McDonough  of  Oromocto,  N.B., 
attended  Burton  and  St.  Dunstan’s 
Primary  Schools  and  Oromocto  High 
School  before  entering  St.  Thomas 
College  and  then  the  seminary. 

Four  priests  were  ordained  in  On- 
tario. Rev.  John  Maccaroni,  SFM,  son 
of  Mr.  and  the  late  Mrs.  Luigi  Mac- 
caroni, Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  was 
ordained  by  Most  Rev.  Alexander 
Carter,  bishop  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in 
St.  Veronica’s  Church.  Before  entering 
the  seminary,  Fr.  Maccaroni  attended 
St.  Stanislaus’  and  St.  Veronica’s  grade 
schools  and  St.  Mary’s  College,  all  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Rev.  Daniel  Murphy,  SFM,  of  Bed- 
ford, Ont.,  was  ordained  by  Most  Rev. 
Joseph  Wilhelm,  archbishop  of  Kings- 


Rev.  Patrick  McDonough,  SFM. 


Rev.  John  Maccaroni,  SFM. 

ton,  Ont.,  in  St.  Francis  De  Sales 
Church,  Smith  Falls,  Ont.  Fr.  Murphy, 
son  of  Mrs.  and  the  late  Mr.  John 
Murphy,  attended  Smith  Falls  District 
Collegiate  and  Toledo  and  Lombardy 
public  schools  before  entering  the 
seminary. 
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In  St.  Rita’s  Church,  Woodstock, 
Ont.,  Rev.  Hubert  Den  Tandt,  SFM, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Den  Tandt  of 
Woodstock,  was  ordained  by  Most  Rev. 
Gerald  Carter,  bishop  of  London,  Ont. 
Fr.  Den  Tandt  came  to  Canada  from 
Belgium  and  studied  in  Bishop  Mac- 
Donald High  School,  St.  Jerome’s 
College  and  The  University  of  Waterloo 
before  entering  the  seminary. 

Most  Rev.  Edward  Jennings,  bishop 
of  Fort  William,  Ont.,  ordained  Rev. 
Richard  Veltri,  SFM,  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  Fort  William.  Fr.  Veltri, 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Domenic 
Veltri,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  studied  at  St. 
Joseph’s  School,  Port  Arthur  Collegiate, 
North  Bay  Teachers’  College  and  then 
entered  the  seminary. 

All  of  these  priests  have  one  scholas- 
tic year  of  seminary  studies  to  complete 
before  their  graduation  next  summer. 
During  this  final  year,  they  will  receive 
their  mission  appointments,  and  de- 


Rev.  Hubert  Den  Tandt,  SFM. 


pending  on  the  particular  mission  to 
which  each  is  sent,  they  will  leave 
Canada  either  in  the  fall  of  1968  or 
after  a postgraduate  preparation  for 
work  in  Latin  America.  ■ 


Rev.  Daniel  Murphy,  SFM. 


Rev.  Richard  Veltri,  SFM. 
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mission 


Rt.  Rev.  Paul  McHugh,  SFM 


/^n  August  8,  the  superior  general  of 
The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  announced  that  Rt.  Rev.  Paul 
McHugh,  SFM,  prelate  of  Itacoatiara, 
Brazil,  will  be  made  a bishop,  October  3. 

The  consecration  will  be  held  in 
Itacoatiara,  with  The  Most  Rev.  Sebas- 
tiano  Baggio,  Papal  Nuncio  to  Brazil, 
performing  the  ceremony.  The  Nuncio 
will  be  assisted  by  The  Most  Rev. 
Benjamin  Webster,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, Ont.  and  The  Most  Rev. 
Kenneth  Turner,  SFM.,  Bishop  of 
Lishui,  China,  now  a pastor  in  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

Monsignor  McHugh  was  appointed 
prelate  nullius  of  the  prelacy  of  Ita- 
coatiara, Brazil,  July  23,  1965,  having 
worked  as  a missionary  priest  in  that 
district  since  1962. 

The  district  of  Itacoatiara  62,500 
square  miles  in  size,  is  situated  about 
900  miles  up  the  Amazon  River  in  the 
province  of  Amazonas,  Brazil.  The 


Scarboro  Fathers  first  went  there  in 
1962,  and  two  years  later,  the  mission 
had  developed  to  the  point  where  it  was 
made  a prelacy  by  the  Holy  See. 

Bishop-elect  McHugh  was  born  in 
Woodslee,  Ont.,  in  1924.  He  attended 
St.  John’s  School  there  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary,  Scarboro,  Ont.,  before 
being  ordained  a priest  of  The  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  December, 
1954. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the 
seminary,  he  was  sent  to  The  Domini- 
can Republic  where  he  worked  until 
1958.  That  year  he  was  recalled  to 
Canada  to  work  for  three  years  in  the 
public  relations  department.  It  was 
after  that  he  was  sent  to  Brazil.  M 

In  the  past  few  months,  the  following 
appointments  have  become  effective: 
Rev.  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM.,  formerly 
English  - language  secretary  to  the 
bishops  of  Japan,  has  joined  the  semi- 
nary staff  at  Scarboro  to  teach  philo- 
sophy and  sociology.  Rev.  Lionel  Walsh, 
SFM.,  formerly  in  The  Dominican  Re- 
public, has  been  appointed  superior  of 
our  house  of  studies  in  Antigonish,  N.S. 
Rev.  Francis  Moylan,  SFM.,  formerly 
regional  superior  in  The  Philippines, 
and  Rev.  John  George,  SFM.,  who  has 
finished  his  postgraduate  studies  in 
canon  law,  will  both  join  the  teaching 
staff  of  a seminary  in  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras. Rev.  Joseph  McNamara,  SFM., 
is  now  rector  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary,  Scarboro.  ■ 
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A 

CHAPTER 

INCUR 

HISTORY 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


the  surprise  of  almost  every  mem- 
her  of  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society,  last  December  16  turned 
out  to  be  an  historic  date  in  our  history. 
Actually,  that  date  was  no  less  likely  to 
become  historical  than  any  other;  it’s 
just  that  most  of  us  hadn’t  foreseen  the 
likelihood  and  so  it  caught  us  by  sur- 
prise. What  happened  on  that  day  is 
now  a significant  fact  in  our  history: 
Our  superior  general  announced  that 
the  next  General  Chapter  of  our  Society, 
originally  scheduled  for  summer,  1969, 
was  to  be  advanced  a year,  and  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Chapter  should 
assemble  for  a pre-Chapter  meeting  in 
the  summer  of  1967. 

I’m  sorry  if  this  news  leaves  you 
cold,  although  I can  understand  why  it 
might.  After  all,  terms  like  “General 
Chapter”  and  “pre-Chapter  meetings” 
are  not  what  one  would  call  emotion- 
ally grabbing.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
if  you  have  enough  interest  in  our 
Society  to  be  reading  this  magazine, 
you  probably  have  enough  interest  to 


respond  to  the  news  of  the  General 
Chapter  if  you  knew  more  about  it.  So 
let’s  take  care  of  that  detail  immedi- 
ately. 

The  highest  governing  authority  in 
The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
belongs  to  the  superior  general  and  his 
four  assistants  who  are  elected  at  what 
is  called  a General  Chapter.  Their  term 
of  office  is  ten  years.  It  would  be  a very 
unusual  thing  if  any  of  them  were  asked 
to  resign  before  the  ten-year  term  had 
expired.  In  fact,  it  has  never  happened 
in  our  history,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
happen.  So  our  General  Chapters  are 
normally  ten  years  apart,  and  the  next 
one  wasn’t  due  until  1969.  But  the 
superior  general  does  have  the  authority 
to  call  for  new  elections  at  an  extra- 
ordinary General  Chapter  if  he  thinks 
it  is  warranted.  And  that’s  what  has 
happened  in  this  case. 

In  the  notice  that  went  from  the 
superior  general  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  last  December,  we  were  told 
that  this  special  General  Chapter  was 
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being  called  as  “our  response  to  the 
instruction  of  Pope  Paul ...  of  August, 
1966.”  The  Pope  had  said  that  “each 
missionary  institute  should  immediately 
take  steps  toward  its  own  adaptation 
and  renewal,  particularly  regarding  its 
methods  of  preaching  the  gospel  and  of 
Christian  initiation  and  its  forms  of 
community  life.” 

And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  wrote  a letter  to  our 
superior  general  telling  him  to  “set  a 
date  on  which  the  . . . Chapter  can 
take  place ...” 

So  with  all  of  that  pushing  from 
Rome,  and  about  as  much  pressure 
from  within  the  Society  itself,  it  was 
decided  that  a special  Chapter  should 
be  called  to  elect  a new  administration 
and  to  update  our  policies  and  Consti- 
tutions in  the  light  of  the  Vatican 
Council  and  our  own  experience. 

In  the  history  of  a Society  like  ours, 
any  General  Chapter  is  most  important 
because  it  is  only  at  that  time  that 
changes  can  normally  be  made  in  the 
Constitutions  that  govern  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Society.  In  other  words, 
once  something  gets  into  the  Constitu- 
tions, you  have  to  live  with  it  for  the 
next  ten  years  unless  you  want  to 
wrestle  with  the  red  tape  involved  in 
getting  an  extraordinary  change  ap- 
proved by  Rome.  We  had  lived  rather 
comfortably  with  our  Constitutions  as 
they  emerged  from  the  last  General 
Chapter,  but  half  way  through  the  ten- 
year  stretch,  the  Vatican  Council  shook 
the  whole  Church  up  and  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  manage  under 
our  Constitutions  since  then.  So  we 
were  all  delighted  when  the  special 
Chapter  was  announced. 


In  many  ways,  this  Chapter  will  be 
uniquely  important  to  us.  It  will  set  the 
directions  for  our  Society  for  the  next 
several  years,  and  from  all  indications, 
they  should  be  crucial  years  even  in 
terms  of  the  Church’s  two-thousand- 
year  history.  We  will  have  to  make 
some  major  decisions  regarding  our 
Society  structure  and  purposes,  our 
relations  with  other  missions  societies, 
the  hierarchy  and  lay  apostolic  groups. 
We  will  have  to  look  seriously  into  the 
training  of  our  students  and  the  place- 
ment and  role  of  our  priests.  Nothing 
can  be  overlooked. 

And  no  opinions  can  be  overlooked 
either.  Our  men  now  work  in  eight 
countries  and  it  would  be  ludicrous  to 
allow  the  decisions  to  be  made  by  those 
who  happen  to  live  or  work  close 
enough  to  Scarboro  to  conveniently 
attend  the  Chapter.  All  of  the  coun- 
tries must  be  properly  represented.  To 
provide  for  this,  one  of  the  first 
responsibilities  that  falls  on  every 
Society  member  as  soon  as  he  hears 
of  a forthcoming  Chapter  is  to  consider 
seriously  whom  he  wants  to  elect  to 
represent  his  mission.  Besides  the 
superior  of  each  mission,  one  delegate 
is  to  be  elected  for  every  fifteen  priests 
in  the  mission. 

Well,  all  of  this  voting  for  delegates 
went  on  last  spring  and  now  we  know 
who  will  attend  the  Chapter.  The 
following  priests  will  attend  because 
they  hold  positions  in  the  Society  that 
automatically  demand  their  attend- 
ance; Rev.  Francis  Diemert,  Rev.  John 
Fullerton,  Rev.  Alexander  Macintosh, 
Rev.  Lome  McFarland,  Rev.  John 
Mclver,  Rev.  Thomas  McQuaid,  Rev. 
Kenneth  MacAulay,  Rev.  Ronald  Bates, 
Rev.  Anthony  Martin,  Rev.  Gerard 
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McKernan,  Rev.  Patrick  McNamara, 
Rev.  Michael  O’Kane,  Rev.  Paul  Ouel- 
lette and  Rev.  Francis  Thornley. 

And  here  is  the  list  of  those  elected 
to  represent  our  priests  working  in 
different  countries:  from  Canada  — 
Rev.  Joseph  McNamara,  Rev.  Harold 
Oxley  and  Rev.  Howard  Shea;  from 
Japan  — Rev.  Gerald  Kelly  and  Rev. 
Edgar  Geier;  from  The  Dominican 
Republic  — Rev.  Basil  Kirby  and  Rev. 
Lionel  Walsh;  from  Brazil  — Rev. 
William  Smith;  from  Guyana  — Rev. 
Linus  Wall;  from  St.  Vincent  — Rev. 
Roland  Roberts,  from  the  Philippines — 
Rev.  Longard  MacLean;  from  the 
Bahamas  — Rev.  John  McGoey. 

It  is  most  likely  also  that  Most  Rev. 
Kenneth  Turner  and  Most  Rev.  Paul 
McHugh  will  attend.  However,  since 
they  are  members  of  the  hierarchy  as 
well  as  being  members  of  our  Society, 
their  cases  must  be  handled  somewhat 
differently. 

Obviously,  a great  amount  of  work 
is  involved  in  such  a Chapter.  Obviously 
too  a lot  of  careful  and  unhurried 
thought  must  go  into  it.  Otherwise  we 
run  the  risk  of  simply  complicating  our 
confusion.  So  to  provide  the  working 
and  thinking  time  required,  all  those 
who  are  to  attend  the  Chapter  itself  in 
the  summer  of  1968,  convened  at 
Scarboro  this  summer  for  a preliminary 
meeting.  This  was  the  pre-Chapter 
meeting  mentioned  earlier. 

The  general  approach  to  the  Chapter 
was  worked  out  and  various  committees 
were  set  up  to  research  some  of  the 
questions  that  must  be  settled  next 
summer.  Now  that  the  delegates  have 
returned  to  their  missions,  they  must 
discuss  Chapter  problems  with  the  men 
there  so  that  they  can  come  to  the 


Chapter  next  year  with  a clear  under- 
standing of  problems  related  to  their 
own  mission,  and  with  a grasp  of  that 
mission’s  thinking  on  problems  con- 
cerning the  whole  Society. 

This  Chapter  will  be  the  fourth  in 
our  Society’s  history,  and  it  is  the  first 
to  be  preceded  by  a pre-Chapter  meet- 
ing. That  in  itself  is  an  indication  of  its 
unique  importance,  based  chiefly  on  the 
heaving,  shifting  and  explosive  tempo 
of  our  age.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
will  enjoy  a privilege  in  this  Chapter 
that  we  have  never  had  before:  We  will 
be  allowed  to  experiment  with  Con- 
stitutional changes — trying  approaches 
that  may  only  be  finally  approved  or 
rejected  ten  to  fifteen  years  later. 

By  now,  all  of  our  priests  and 
students  have  been  caught  up  in  the 
fever  that  goes  with  a Chapter.  It  had 
been  developing  since  the  first  an- 
nouncement was  made  last  December, 
but  the  pre  - Chapter  meeting  this 
summer  brought  it  to  a head.  It  doesn’t 
have  quite  the  flavour  of  a political 
campaign,  but  in  some  ways  it  comes 
close  to  it.  And  since  every  member  of 
the  Society  will  be  seriously  and  per- 
sonally affected  by  the  Chapter  de- 
liberations, the  enthusiasm  is  more 
vital  than  you  might  imagine. 

And  now  that  you  know  what  it’s 
all  about,  we  do  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  keep  us  in  your  prayers  for  the 
next  year.  We  will  try  to  keep  you 
posted  as  things  develop,  and  certainly 
when  the  Chapter  is  over  we  will  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  our  new  look.  But 
in  the  meantime,  we  have  to  work  our 
way  through  this  long,  silent  agony  of 
thinking  and  wrestling  with  problems 
that  are  crying  for  some  solution.  Please 
pray  for  us.  ■ 
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Scarboro^s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


THE  FINAL  STORY  OF  FATIMA 

Dear  Buds : 

On  October  13  it  was  wet,  gloomy 
and  cold  at  Fatima  but  nearly  70 
thousand  persons  came  in  the  rain  and 
mud  to  see  if  the  great  miracle  foretold 
by  the  children  would  take  place.  This 
was  to  be  the  big  proof  that  what  the 
children  had  seen  in  the  other  appari- 
tions was  true. 

Suddenly  Lucy  cries  — “There  is 
lightning!  See,  She  is  coming!  She 
comes!” 

Lucy  asks  the  apparition,  “Lady  who 
are  you  and  what  do  you  want  of  me?” 

The  Lady  answers,  “I  am  Our  Lady 
of  the  Rosary.  I want  a chapel  built 
here  in  my  honour.  The  Rosary  must 
be  recited  every  day.”  Then  with  a look 
of  grief  She  added  “Men  must  no  longer 
offend  Our  Divine  Lord,  Who  is  already 
offended  too  much.”  Other  things  Our 
Lady  said  but  then  She  opened  Her 
hands  toward  the  sun.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  the  miracle  took  place.  Lucy 
cried,  “Look  at  the  sun!” 

For  about  twelve  minutes  the  follow- 
ing scene  took  place.  The  clouds  moved 
back  and  a blue  sky  appeared.  The  sun 
was  exposed  but  could  be  looked  at 
without  hurting  the  eyes.  Suddenly  the 
sun  trembled,  was  shaken,  made  some 
abrupt  movements  and  finally  began  to 


turn  giddily  on  itself  like  a wheel  of 
fire  casting  in  all  directions  great  beams 
of  light.  These  beams  of  light  are  green, 
red,  blue,  violet,  etc.,  colouring  in  turn 
all  the  trees  and  clothing  and  faces  of 
the  vast  multitude.  This  lasted  about 
four  minutes.  Then  a pause  and  it 
started  again,  and  a third  time.  This 
tremendous  event  covered  an  area  of 
over  twenty  miles. 

Such  was  the  great  miracle  at  the 
time  and  place  foretold  by  the  children 
to  compel  all  the  people  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  apparitions  and  to 
obey  the  message  which  Our  Lady  of 
the  Rosary  brought  them  from  heaven. 

Blessings  of  St.  Theresa, 

Father  Jim. 

ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Kathy  Heffernan,  Moncton,  N.B. — 
“I  would  like  to  be  a Bud.  Please  tell 
Father  Sharkey  my  mother  reads  to  us 
his  book  “There  Shone  a Star.”  Will 
do  Kathy.  Isn’t  the  poem  lovely? 

Sandy  Bay  Indian  School,  Marius 
P.O.,  Manitoba — These  children  wrote 
a nice  letter  each:  Grace  Clearsky; 
Patsy  Beaulieu;  Luke  Roulette;  Wayne 
Meeckes;  Irvin  Mousseau;  Larry  Mc- 
Ivor;  Felix  Desjarlais;  Marilyn  Houle; 
Leana  Houle;  Melva  Kubb.  Wonderful 
group.  Buds! 
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CENTENNIAL 
ROAD  SHOW 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


One  of  Expo  67’s  theme  buildings,  which 


One  of  Expi 


The  French  pavilion,  seen  through  a maze  of  other  exciting  shapes. 
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St  popular  pavilions  — Czechoslovakia’s. 


Man  in  the  startling,  new  world  of  Expo. 


ates  on  Man  and  His  World. 


The  line-up,  a familiar  sight  to  Expo  67  visitors. 


While  the  shapes  of  Expo  67  most  dramatically  symbolize 
Canada’s  Centennial  Year,  across  the  country  other 
things  are  being  done  to  mark  our  one  hundredth  birthday. 
Turn  the  page  to  read  of  another  interesting  project. 
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CENTENNIAL  ROAD  SHOW 


TAuncan  Edmonds  was  sitting  by 
himself  at  a fifteen  - foot  - long 
picnic  table.  The  other  six  tables  were 
empty.  The  people  who  had  eaten  with 
him  just  a few  minutes  before  were 
now  gathering  over  by  the  barn  for  the 
evening’s  entertainment.  A fresh  breeze 
was  blowing  paper  plates,  and  salad 
remnants  into  a field,  but  nobody 
seemed  to  mind.  It  was  a beautiful, 
happy  day  and  it  seemed  almost  appro- 
priate that  plates  and  food  should  blow 
in  the  wind. 

Duncan  looked  so  relaxed  I hated  to 
disturb  him,  but  I really  figured  we 
should  be  leaving  the  party  soon,  even 
though  we  had  been  there  less  than  an 
hour.  We  had  an  hour-and-a-half  drive 
ahead  of  us  and  we  had  to  be  in 
Brandon,  Manitoba  by  7:45  p.m. 

“What  time  do  you  think  we  should 
leave  Dune”  I asked. 

He  waited  a long  time  before  he 
finally  said,  “I  guess  we’d  better  go 
now.  You  know,  I really  hate  to  go. 
There’s  a spirit  here  that’s  wonderful, 
and  I don’t  feel  that  I’m  part  of  it  yet. 
I was  just  sitting  here  quietly  trying  to 
let  it  sink  into  me.  But  you’re  right, 
we’ve  got  to  leave.” 

Duncan  Edmonds  is  the  director  of 
the  Centennial  International  Develop- 
ment Program,  and  he  and  I were  two 
of  a team  of  about  fifteen  people  who 
were  barnstorming  a section  of  southern 
Manitoba  that  June  weekend  reminding 
Canadians  of  the  work  being  done  by 
other  Canadians  overseas. 

The  picnic  we  hated  so  much  to 
leave  was  in  Rest  on,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  Saskatchewan  border. 


It  was  on  the  farm  of  an  old  bachelor 
who  thought  it  would  be  nice  for  the 
people  of  that  district  to  have  a cen- 
tennial picnic  to  celebrate  Canada’s 
one-hundredth  birthday.  He  had  even 
built  a shrine  to  the  pioneers  who  first 
developed  the  land  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  part  of  the  evening’s  pro- 
gram would  include  the  dedication  of 
that  shrine  by  the  local  Anglican  priest. 

People  had  come  to  the  picnic  from 
miles  away.  Many  of  the  women  were 
dressed  in  nineteenth-century  clothes 
that  were  just  as  attractive  as  they  must 
have  been  at  the  time  of  Confederation. 
The  men  who  were  letting  their  beards 
grow  through  centennial  year  were 
comparing  results  after  six  months 
of  competition. 

At  the  Reston  picnic,  the  key  man 
in  our  team  was  George  Hutton,  former 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Manitoba, 
now  directing  Canada’s  aid  program  in 
Turkey.  The  Manitoba  \^hieat  Pool 
had  flown  Mr.  Hutton  in  from  Turkey 
to  be  part  of  the  Centennial  Weekend. 
George  would  speak  to  the  picnic 
crowd  later  in  the  evening,  after  some 
folk  singing,  square  dancing  and  a few 
solo  efforts.  But  since  Duncan,  Bill 
Burnett  of  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs,  and  I had  to  be  at  a Centennial 
Ecumenical  Rally  in  Brandon,  we’d 
have  to  leave  the  picnic  early. 

Driving  back  to  Brandon  gave  the 
three  of  us  a chance  to  talk  over  the 
highlights  of  the  weekend,  before  the 
wind-up  events.  The  two  of  them  and 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  team  had  been 
in  Brandon  since  Friday  evening,  work- 
ing out  local  arrangements  and  speak- 
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j ing  to  service  clubs.  Since  I was  busy 
i in  Toronto  until  Saturday  afternoon,  I 
i had  asked  to  be  flown  out  sometime 
after  that.  Consequently,  I was  booked 
on  an  evening  flight  from  Toronto  to 
I Winnipeg  that  allowed  me  to  connect 
I there  with  the  Continental  train  leaving 
for  Brandon  at  10:30  p.m.  The  shuttle 
service  and  cab  rides  that  followed  got 
I me  to  St.  Augustine’s  rectory  around 
1:30  a.m.  Sunday  morning. 

Msgr.  Maurice  Cooney,  who  had 


every  right  to  be  disturbed  by  my  late 
arrival,  was  wonderful.  He  really  made 
me  feel  that  it  was  no  bother  at  all  to 
get  out  of  bed  to  receive  a visitor  at 
that  hour.  But  just  as  soon  as  we  had 
agreed  on  the  arrangements  for  the 
morning,  we  both  turned  in  for  the 
night. 

I said  the  first  morning  Mass,  and 
preached  at  all  three  — about  the  work 
of  our  priests  in  developing  countries. 
Other  members  of  our  team  spoke  in 


Part  of  Canada’s  centennial  pride  is  in  the  rugged  beauty  of  her  Rocky  Mountains, 
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WE  HAVE 
A PROBLEM 


We  need  postage  stamps  — used 
ones.  We  know  there  are  lots  of 
them  around.  In  fact,  thousands  of 
them  are  thrown  away  every  day. 

We  have  asked  people  to  send  them 
to  us  instead  of  throwing  them  away, 
and  some  people  have  done  it.  But 
most  people  still  throw  them  away. 
Maybe  they  think  we  are  kidding 
when  we  ask  for  them.  That  brings 
us  to  our  problem: 

How  can  we  convince  people  that  we 
are  not  kidding?  We  really  do  need 
used  postage  stamps  — any  denomi- 
nation, from  any  country,  including 
Canada.  Just  leave  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  of  paper  around  the 
stamps  and  mail  as  many  as  you 
can  to: 

THE  SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 

Thank  you  very  much. 


the  Protestant  churches  of  Brandon  and 
all  of  the  talks  were  given  TV  and  press 
coverage. 

The  last  Mass  in  St.  Augustine’s 
finished  around  1:00  p.m.,  and  that 
gave  me  just  enough  time  for  a quick  j 
lunch  before  the  team  left  for  Glen-  j 
boro,  where  the  Centennial  Caravan  j 
had  arrived  and  a full  day  of  celebra- 
tion and  entertainment  had  been 
prepared.  | 

For  those  of  you  who  haven’t  seen  it,  j 
the  Centennial  Caravan  consists  of  six  | 
huge  tractor  trailers,  each  one  contain-  | 
ing  exciting  displays  illustrating  i 
Canada’s  history  and  present  prosperity 
in  technology,  the  arts,  and  social 
development.  These  trailers  are  taken 
across  the  country  to  towns  and  dis- 
tracts that  can’t  be  reached  by  the 
Centennial  Train  — a larger  version  of  | 
the  same  thing.  ; 

Well,  in  Glenboro,  the  arrival  of  the 
caravan  was  like  the  arrival  of  several 
three-ring  circuses  all  at  once.  The 
excitement  was  electric  and  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  caught  up  in  it.  One 
of  the  most  inspiring  things,  to  my 
mind,  was  to  see  so  many  people 
representing  so  many  racial  back- 
grounds celebrating  together  the  birth- 
day of  their  new  homeland.  There  were 
Polish  people,  Germans,  Hungarians, 
Dutch,  French,  English  and  I’m  sure 
dozens  of  others  — all  of  them  happy 
and  grateful  to  God  for  what  Canada 
has  meant  to  them.  And  it  was  obvious 
what  Canada  meant  to  them  because  as  1 
far  as  the  eye  could  see  in  every 
direction,  they  were  surrounded  by  flat, 
rich  prairie  land,  brilliantly  green  with 
another  new  crop. 

We  mixed  with  the  crowd  and  gave 
a few  speeches  while  the  TV  camera- 
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I men  who  travelled  with  us  filmed  it  all 
j for  posterity.  In  Glenboro,  as  later  in 
: Reston,  there  were  also  square  dance 

! competitions,  costume  contests,  folk 
singing  (provided  in  part  by  four  singers 
who  came  with  us),  and  plenty  to  eat. 

It  was  from  Glenboro  that  we  took 
off  for  Reston  and  the  picnic  I described 
earlier. 

1 Now  we  were  heading  back  to  Bran- 
i don,  and  the  build-up  of  Sunday  traffic 
; was  creating  a problem.  The  first  of 
two  events  we  had  to  attend  in  Brandon 
! was  the  ecumenical  rally  at  the  fair 
j grounds.  That  was  scheduled  for  8:00 
p.m.  and  since  the  Anglican  Bishop 
j Norris  and  I were  the  two  speakers,  I 
I was  anxious  to  get  there  in  time  to  join 
I him  and  the  other  attending  clergy  in 
the  processional  entrance.  But  the 
closer  we  got  to  the  city,  the  slower  we 
were  able  to  travel. 

As  it  turned  out,  we  arrived  just  two 
i minutes  before  the  procession  began, 
f That  was  time  enough  to  introduce 
I myself  and  to  find  my  position  in  the 
I procession,  but  unfortunately,  it  was 
I not  time  enough  to  allow  me  to  shave 
or  even  to  wash.  I was  dusty  and  per- 
spiring from  the  trip;  I was  wearing  a 
suit  I had  been  wearing  since  I left 
Toronto,  and  I had  to  join  the  bishop 
and  the  other  clergy,  all  of  whom  were 
very  liturgically  robed. 

I must  admit  that  I felt  improperly 
dressed  for  the  occasion,  but  there  was 
nothing  I could  do  about  it,  and  all  of 
us  had  the  consolation  of  it  being  an 
outdoor  affair  which  meant  that  the 
I audience  would  perhaps  not  notice  my 
rumpled  appearance  as  much  as  they 
would  have  indoors. 

As  soon  as  the  rally  was  over,  I had 
to  borrow  a ride  to  the  rectory  where 
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Fare  for  departing  missionaries: 


Far  for  departing  missionaries: 

Fr.  T.  Gallagher,  Philippines  $610.00 
(Received  to  date,  $112,00) 

Fr.  M.  Stevens,  St.  Vincent  . ..  $178.00 
(Total  amount  received) 

Fr.  John  Quinn,  Guayna $222.00 

(Received  to  date,  $50.00) 

Fr.  Ernewein’s  poor  people  in  Limonal, 
Dominican  Republic,  are  clearing  the 
land  for  a chapel  which  they  will  build 
if  kind  friends  could  supply  the  ma- 
terial. Cost  — $1,500. 

A Centennial  Project!  — A large  quan- 
tity of  medical  supplies  has  been 
donated,  but  it  is  going  to  cost  $375.00 
to  send  them  to  the  missions.  Can  you 
or  your  group  help? 

Fr.  Louis  Quinn  is  urgently  in  need  of 
financial  help  to  buy  equipment  for 
Community  Development  and  his 
Trade  School  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Fr.  Stanley  Des  Roches  in  New  Amster- 
dam, Guyana,  needs  $500.00  to  build 
a Catechetical  Centre  in  a mission  on 
the  Canje  River. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Productive  soil  — a Canadian  blessing. 


I had  left  the  movie  I brought  from 
Toronto  for  a showing  in  a public 
auditorium.  It’s  a film  of  the  work  of 
our  priests  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I explained  to  those  in  charge  that  I 
would  be  a few  minutes  late,  but  they 
assured  me  they  could  fill  in  with  a 
program  of  folk  music  until  I arrived. 

I made  the  trip  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  went  into  action  the  minute  I got 
back  to  the  auditorium.  The  projector 
and  screen  had  already  been  set  up, 
so  while  the  operator  threaded  the  film, 
I gave  a short  introductory  speech.  I 
caught  my  breath  during  the  showing, 
then  followed  it  up  with  a wind-up  talk. 
George  Hutton  followed  with  his  fare- 
well speech  to  the  Brandon  audience 
and  then  everyone  enjoyed  coffee  and 
doughnuts  while  our  folk  singing  group 
(The  What  Four)  serenaded  everybody 
out  of  the  hall. 


It  was  almost  midnight  by  then  and  j 
we  were  all  pretty  tired.  But  there  was  ] 
still  no  time  for  sleep.  We  had  been  \ 
booked  on  a flight  out  of  Winnipeg  at  i 
4:00  a.m.,  and  since  that  was  a two-  S 
and-a-half-hour  drive  away,  we  had  to  I 
pack  and  get  ready  to  leave  in  an  hour.  i 
And  that’s  just  what  we  did.  Our  flight  i 
left  right  on  schedule  and  we  all  slept  | 
for  the  three  hour  trip  to  Toronto.  It  | 
had  been  a hectic  weekend. 

Looking  back  on  it,  and  on  the  other  | 
similar  weekends  I’ve  done  with  the  5 
same  group,  I have  sometimes  won-  \ 
dered  if  it  was  worth  it.  I think  it  was;  | 
in  fact,  I’m  sure  of  it.  Here’s  why:  i 

I think  that  in  spite  of  our  Christian  !l 
motives  for  doing  mission  work  in  ij 
developing  countries,  we  too  often  work  ji 
against  ourselves  by  failing  to  cooperate  1| 
with  other  groups  doing  at  least  some  4 
of  the  same  things  (other  religious  |$ 
groups,  international  humanitarian  | 
organizatians,  or  government  agencies.)  jt 
We  don’t  avoid  these  people  through  \ 
malice  or  prejudice;  usually  it’s  because  f 
we  don’t  know  enough  about  them.  Nor  it 
do  they  know  enough  about  us.  We  jj 
all  end  up  doing  our  own  little  jobs  i 
while  many  of  the  people  we  work  for  | 
are  deprived  of  greater  help  because  we  | 
don’t  cooperate  with  each  other.  I 

Individual  missionaries  working  in  1 
the  jungles  or  beyond  the  mountains  in 
deprived  countries  would  love  to  know 
what  government  help  or  international  ' 
assistance  might  be  available  to  them. 
But  most  often,  they  have  no  contact  i 
with  those  organizations  and  so  they 
struggle  on  as  well  as  they  can — alone.  : 
In  the  meantime,  Protestant  mission-  | 
aries  are  doing  the  same  thing,  and  we  i 
are  only  beginning  to  realize  now  the  i 
foolishness  of  working  without  them  in  I 
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humanitarian  tasks  simply  because  we 
cannot  yet  see  eye  to  eye  on  some 
points  of  dogma  or  moral  theology.  I 
think  we  must  seriously  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  are  working  always  for  the 
good  of  the  people  we  go  to,  or  for  our 
version  of  the  reputation  of  the  Church 
we  represent. 

And  while  missionaries,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  work  heroically  on  helpful 
but  limited  projects,  government  relief 
programs  are  very  often  frustrated  be- 
cause their  directors  have  no  reliable 
and  informed  contacts  at  the  grass- 
roots levels  of  the  countries  they  want 
to  help. 

I know  there  are  problems  in  bring- 
ing together  the  organizations  able  to 
provide  significant  help  to  developing 
countries  and  the  missionaries  who  can 
provide  the  grass-roots  contacts  these 
organizations  need,  but  I think  we 
should  begin  to  make  some  moves  in 
that  direction.  The  Centennial  Inter- 
national Development  Program  I have 
been  talking  about  is  trying  to  do  just 
that.  It  is  also  trying  to  inform  the 
people  of  Canada  of  the  need  for  this 
cooperation,  and  of  the  work  which  in 
the  meantime  is  being  done  indepen- 
dently by  variously  groups. 

The  program  was  set  up  originally  as 
a Canadian  centermial  project,  but  it 
looks  now  as  though  it  may  continue, 
in  some  form,  beyond  the  end  of  cen- 
tennial year.  In  fact,  we  are  hoping  it 
will  continue  indefinitely. 

The  following  lists  of  Canadian 
voluntary  agencies  and  Canadian 
government  programs  now  working  for 
international  development  suggests  how 
much  more  could  be  done  if  they  could 
work  together.  By  the  way,  these  lists 


Canada’s  churches  — symbols  of  gratitude. 


are  incomplete,  particularly  that  of  the 
voluntary  agencies. 

Canadian  Voluntary  Agencies: 

1.  Canadian  Hunger  Foundation  — 
raises  $250,000  per  year. 

2.  CARE  of  Canada  — raises  about 
$400,000  a year.  Seven  million  drought 
victims  were  fed  by  Canada  during  the 
spring  and  summer  in  Bihar  and  Uttar 
Pradesh,  India. 

3.  Unitarian  Service  Committee  — 
raises  $1,058,154  in  donations,  legacies, 
and  gifts  in  kind.  Completion  of  a 
social  service  centre  in  Seoul,  Korea  is 
one  of  this  year’s  main  projects. 

4.  Canadian  Red  Cross  — $875,606 
in  material  medical  and  technical 
assistance. 

5.  Canadian  Save  the  Children  Fund 
— $692,000  in  assistance.  The  develop- 
ment of  a family  rehabilitation  program 
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in  Jamaica  through  their  sponsor-a- 
child  plan. 

6.  Canadian  University  Service 
Overseas  — raises  $2,650,000  in  grants 
from  government,  industry  and  busi- 
ness. Foreign  governments  contribute 
$1,500,000  in  the  form  of  room,  board 
and  allowances.  A plan  is  to  double 
the  volunteers  in  1967  from  500  to 
1000  for  service  overseas. 

7.  YMCA  — a goal  in  1967  of 
$2,700,000  in  contributions  for 
domestic  and  international  work. 
YMCA  centres  to  be  built  and  leader- 
ship training  programs  initiated.  Also 
refugee  assistance  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East. 

8.  United  Church  of  Canada  — $2.5 
million  from  the  Board  of  World 
Missions,  half  of  which  goes  to  inter- 
national development  programs.  Also 
extra  funds  for  overseas  relief 
($250,000),  an  ecumenical  develop- 
ment program  of  the  World  Council  in 
Africa  ($100,000),  and  special  con- 
tributions for  a Centennial  projeet 
($200,000).  Medicine,  food  and  vita- 
mins for  refugees  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

9.  UNICEF  — raises  $1,171,000  in 
donations.  Long  - term  programs  in 
health  services,  disease  control  pro- 
grams, educational  and  vocational 
training,  family  and  child  welfare 
services,  nutrition  programs. 

10.  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  — 
$1,008,253  toward  international  church 
and  development  programs.  Disaster 
and  refugee  relief,  agricultural 
projects. 

11.  Canadian  High  Commission  for 
Refugees  — $350,000  in  government 
grants.  They  have  helped  2,300,000 
refugees  in  the  last  50  years. 


12.  OXFAM  of  Canada— $300,000 
in  donations  and  grants.  Support  of 
disaster  relief,  feeding,  medical  aid, 
agriculture,  through  grants  to  other 
organizations  on  a project  basis. 

These  twelve  agencies  listed  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  eountry;  there 
are  seventy  to  eighty  other  private 
agencies  and  all  together  are  expeeted 
to  contribute  some  $25  million  to  inter- 
national development  in  1966-67. 

Canadian  Government  Programs: 

1.  Colombo  Plan  — $670  million 
since  1950.  Capital  projects,  com- 
munity and  technical  assistance. 

2.  Commonwealth  Caribbean  Assis- 
tance Program  — $33  million  from 
1958  to  1965.  Grants,  loans  technical 
assistance. 

3.  Commonwealth  Scholarship  and 
Fellowship  Plan  — over  $2  million 
since  1960.  An  average  of  200  scholars 
are  sponsored  each  year  at  Canadian 
universities. 

4.  Special  Commonwealth  African 
Aid  Programs  — from  1960  to  1966 
$26.5  million.  Technical  assistance, 
educational  aid  and  some  capital 
projects. 

5.  Latin  American  Program  — $20 
million  in  loan  assistance.  Through  the 
Inter  American  Development  Bank. 

6.  Emergency  Relief  — a potential 
$75  million  for  1966-67. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  lists  prove 
there  is  no  shortage  of  good  will  and 
generosity  in  the  people  of  Canada. 
The  next  step  must  be  to  change  the 
attitudes  and  circumstances  that  prevent 
us  from  harnessing  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  rest  of  the  world.  ■ 
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Our  parish  in  Port  Mourant,  Guyana,  where  Fr.  DesRoches  wrestled  with  the  “ghost.” 


A TEST  OF  NERVE 


Stanley  DesRoches,  SFM 


A bout  three  years  ago  in  Port 
^ ^ Morant,  a small  village  on  the 
Corentyne  coast  of  Guyana,  where  I 
was  stationed  as  assistant  priest  to  Very 
Rev.  F.  Thornley,  S.F.M.,  an  incident 
took  place  which  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  most  hair-raising  experiences  of  my 
years  in  the  priesthood. 

It  all  happened  when  one  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  parish  came  to  the 
presbytery  to  help  in  her  usual  manner, 
cleaning  the  church.  After  completing 


her  duties  and  speaking  with  me  for  a 
while  she  left.  I heard  nothing  more 
until  next  morning  when  a very  anxious 
father  came  fifteen  minutes  before  Mass 
to  tell  me  that  this  same  young  girl  was 
dead.  She  died  the  night  before  while 
on  the  way  to  hospital  in  New  Amster- 
dam. The  car  in  which  she  was  travel- 
ling broke  down  half  way  and  there  the 
mother  and  father  sat  in  the  darkness 
with  the  girl  between  them  for  three 
long  hours.  Hospitals  are  one  of  our 
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problems  here  in  Guyana.  Many  of 
the  people  have  to  travel  many  miles 
to  receive  blood  in  the  case  of  serious 
accidents. 

The  news  came  as  a big  shock  to  me, 
having  seen  her  so  short  a time  before 
and  now  to  realize  that  she  was  dead 
The  shock  was  greater  still  when  that 
afternoon  the  body  was  carried  into  the 
church.  There  is  a custom  here  that  the 
priest  stands  at  the  head  of  the  coffin 
while  the  people  walk  slowly  past  to 
pay  their  last  respects.  The  day  was  a 
hot  and  humid  one.  I will  never  forget 
the  smell  that  rose  from  the  coffin  of 
that  girl  whom,  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  before,  I had  seen  laughing  at 
the  presbytery  door.  Here  she  lay, 
already  decomposed. 

Later  on  that  afternoon,  after  a 
parish  meeting,  I sat  down  to  my  even- 
ing meal.  Having  just  begun,  I was 
aroused  from  the  table  with  loud  shouts 
from  outside  — one  of  the  boys  of  the 
parish  had  attempted  suicide.  I raced 
to  his  home  to  find  that  the  doctor  had 
already  been  summoned  and  had  given 
him  something  to  counteract  the  poison. 
The  boy  was  still  more  dead  than  alive. 
Therefore  I sat  with  him  a greater  part 
of  the  evening  until  the  crisis  passed. 
The  next  day  was  a very  busy  one  and 
I did  not  have  the  time  to  think  of  the 
events  of  the  day  before. 

That  afternoon  on  my  way  back 
from  Cromarty,  twenty  miles  from  the 
presbytery,  I decided  to  take  in  a movie. 
I had  not  looked  at  the  advertisement 
on  the  billboard.  I had  only  wanted  a 
few  moments  of  relaxation.  To  my 
horror  the  picture  depicted  scenes  in 
the  life  of  a mad  person.  Knives  and 
axes  were  used,  heads  rolled,  having 
been  separated  from  their  bodies.  To 


my  misery  the  second  movie  showing 
that  evening  was  no  better  than  the  first 
but  I was  determined  to  try  my  courage 
and  I sat  through  to  the  end. 

It  was  very  late  when  I got  home 
that  night.  All  the  lights  were  out  in 
the  village  — only  the  dim  light  of  the 
watchman’s  lamp  gleamed.  At  that 
moment,  something  caught  my  atten- 
tion upstairs  — something  white  floated 
past  the  window.  Father  Thornley,  at 
this  time,  was  in  Canada  which  meant 
I was  alone  in  the  large  presbytery  in 
Port  Morant.  My  first  thought  was  that 
a thief  had  gained  entry  into  the  build- 
ing. With  cautious  steps  I moved  very 
slowly  up  to  the  kitchen  door. 

As  I approached  the  stairs  the  same 
nauseating  odour  of  the  dead  girl’s  body 
filled  my  nostrils.  I would  like  to  make 
it  clear  at  this  point  that  I do  not  believe 
in  ghosts  or  “jumbies”  as  they  are 
called  here.  On  this  night  I had  my 
doubts.  I opened  the  door  of  the 
kitchen  there  was  another  door  leading 
to  the  hallway.  Having  discovered  the 
kitchen  to  be  empty  I moved  cautiously 
toward  the  hallway.  I looked  to  the 
right  and  then  the  left.  My  heart  nearly 
stopped  as  there  in  front  of  my  eyes 
loomed  a great  white  creature,  its  arms 
extended.  With  one  lunge  I was  upon 
it.  The  struggle  lasted  only  a few 
seconds,  as  that  was  all  it  took  for  me 
to  tear  my  white  soutane  into  shreds.  I 
had  left  it  hanging  in  the  hallway  by  the 
window. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  about 
the  odour.  It  just  happened  that  the 
breeze  had  shifted  that  evening  and  was 
blowing  across  the  cemetery  towards 
the  house.  The  body  of  the  girl  had 
been  placed  in  a cracked  cement  vault 
causing  this  nauseating  odour  outside.  ■ 
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THREE 
POPES  . . . 
and  FATIMA 

I Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  C.  McGrath,  P.A.,  SFM, 
Director,  U.S.  Fatima  Pilgrimage. 

Monsignor  Wm.  McGrath  in  a familiar  pose. 


APRIL,  1917. 

The  first  World  War  raging  well 
into  its  third  year!  Pope  Benedict  XV 
despairing  of  success  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  to  an  end  “the  cruel  war,  the 
suicide  of  Europe,”  the  most  destructive 
conflict  humanity  had  ever  known.  Time 
and  again  had  he  approached  world 
leaders  with  plans  for  a just  and  lasting 
peace.  On  every  occasion  he  had  been 
rebuffed.  No  part  did  they  want  of  his 
peace  proposals.  They  were  so  un- 
realistic, so  visionary.  And  what  was 
more,  the  Holy  Father  might  as  well 
stop  worrying.  Of  all  people,  he  should 
surely  know — for  it  was  even  common 
knowledge  by  now  — this  was  a war 
to  end  all  wars. 

To  Pope  Benedict  the  conclusion 
was  inescapable.  Further,  merely 
human  efforts  on  his  part  would  prove 
of  no  avail.  Nothing  could  be  expected 
from  men  who  were  so  resolutely  com- 
mitted to  the  impossible.  So  sure  of 
themselves!  So  enamoured  of  their 
fatuous  slogan!  So  emphatic  and  final 
in  their  exclusion  of  God  from  their 
pathetic  deliberations  and  in  their  deter- 
mination that,  in  this  “enlightened” 
twentieth  century,  peace  forevermore 
would  be  the  gift  of  man  to  man. 

For  some  time  now,  as  the  realiza- 
tion of  abysmal  failure  had  been  strik- 
ing home,  another  plan  for  peace  had 
been  maturing  in  the  mind  of  the  Holy 
Father.  He  would  turn  to  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  God.  He  would  plead  with 
his  faithful  children  the  world  over  to 
join  in  his  anguished  appeal,  for  “all 
graces  were  dispensed  by  the  hands  of 
the  most  holy  Virgin.”  To  the  Litany 
of  Loretto  he  would  add  the  invocation 
“Queen  of  Peace,  pray  for  us”  and  in  a 
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special  encyclical  he  would  urge  the 
faithful  to  turn  to  Mary  in  this  desper- 
ate hour  for  humankind. 

“We  wish  the  petitions  of  her  most 
afflicted  children  to  be  directed  with 
lively  confidence,  more  than  ever  in  this 
awful  hour,  to  the  great  Mother  of  God 
...  To  Mary,  then,  who  is  the  Mother 
of  Mercy  and  omnipotent  by  grace,  let 
loving  and  devout  appeal  go  up  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth;  from  noble 
temples  and  tiniest  chapels,  from  royal 
palaces  and  mansions  of  the  rich  as 
from  the  poorest  huts,  from  every  place 
where  a faithful  soul  finds  shelter;  from 
the  blood-drenched  plains  and  seas. 
Let  it  bear  to  her  the  anguished  cries  of 
mothers  and  wives,  the  wailing  of  inno- 
cent little  ones,  the  sighs  of  every 
generous  heart,  that  her  most  tender 
and  benign  solicitude  may  be  moved 
and  the  peace  we  ask  for  be  obtained 
for  our  agitated  world.” 

It  was  on  the  fifth  of  May,  1917, 
that  this  encyclical  letter  took  final 
form.  Little  did  the  Holy  Father  dream 
that  his  anguished  plea  was  soon  to 
receive  a spectacular  response  from 
Heaven. 

MAY  13th,  1917. 

Eight  days  later!  Three  obscure, 
illiterate  shepherd  children,  “alike  to 
fortune  and  to  fame  unknown!”  Tend- 
ing their  small  flock  of  sheep  on  the 
meagre  grazing  grounds  of  the  Cova  de 
Iria  in  Portugal!  Suddenly  a brilliant 
flash  of  light  illuminates  the  countryside 
and  there,  before  their  astonished  gaze, 
standing  on  the  frail  branches  of  a 
small  holm-oak  tree,  stands  “the  most 
beautiful  lady  we  had  ever  seen  in  all 
our  lives.”  “It  was”  writes  Lucy,  the 
oldest  of  the  three  children,  “a  Lady 


dressed  all  in  white,  more  brilliant  than 
the  sun,  shedding  rays  of  light  clearer 
and  stronger  than  a crystal  glass  filled 
with  the  most  sparkling  water  and 
pierced  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.” 

Six  times  in  all,  monthly  from  May 
to  October,  the  Lady  appeared.  She 
spoke  of  many  things  but  the  principal 
theme  of  the  whole  Fatima  message  is 
the  fact  — surely  nothing  “new”  or 
doctrinally  revolutionary  about  it  — 
that  revolt  against  God  is  the  perennial 
cause  of  world  disaster.  And  almost  as 
if  she  were  taking  up  the  challenge  of 
those  who  would  exclude  her  Divine 
Son  from  all  their  futile  plans  for  peace, 
the  Blessed  Mother  spoke  of  war.  Her 
statements  did  not  serve  to  confirm  the 
bland  assurance  of  peace  forevermore. 
“This  war”  she  said  “is  going  to  end. 
But  if  men  do  not  cease  offending  God, 
another  and  more  terrible  war  will 
break  out  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Pius  XL  When  night  illuminated  by  an 
unknown  light  is  seen,  know  that  this  is 
the  sign  that  God  gives  you  that  he  is 
going  to  punish  the  world  for  its  crimes 
by  means  of  war,  hunger  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  Church  and  the  Holy 
Father.” 

That  unknown  light  was  seen 
throughout  much  of  the  European  con- 
tinent on  the  night  of  January  25th, 
1938.  In  the  course  of  this  Fatima 
tour  I have  met  seven  priests  who  wit- 
nessed this  “phenomenon.”  One  of 
them  told  me  that  the  people  in  his  area 
of  Germany  thought  the  Black  Forest 
was  on  fire.  An  interesting  sidelight  on 
this  event  is  the  fact  that  Lucy  was 
asked  later  if  she  thought  that  this  light 
was  the  sign  mentioned  by  the  Blessed 
Mother  as  a sign  of  impending  punish- 
ment. She  said  she  was  convinced  that 
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it  was.  And  she  went  on  to  say  that 
she  could  not  convince  the  sisters  in  her 
own  convent  because  “Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  but  recently  returned  from  Munich 
with  assurance  of  ‘peace  in  our  time’.” 
So  they  knew  there  was  not  going  to  be 
another  war. 

MAY,  1959. 

The  threat  of  a Communist  takeover 
haunts  the  Italian  nation.  The  largest 
Communist  party  outside  of  Russia 
poses  a menace  that  is  all  too  real.  In 
this  time  of  crisis  the  saintly  Pope  John 
XXIII  decides  to  place  his  country 
under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Mother.  He  asks  that  the  statue 
from  the  Fatima  shrine  be  brought  to 
Italy.  It  is  to  be  flown  by  helicopter  to 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  major  cities 
as  can  effectively  be  reached  before  the 
great  Eucharistic  Congress  to  be  held  in 
November  in  Milan.  Two  priests  will 
preach  far  and  wide  the  message  of 
Fatima. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Holy 
Father  excited  tremendous  interest 
throughout  Europe.  His  Holiness  was 
interviewed.  Why  the  helicopter?  Why 
the  hurry?  There  was,  he  replied,  no 
other  way  to  cover  the  desired  territory 
before  November.  And  what  was  the 
purpose  of  this  unique  tour?  The  Holy 
Father’s  answer  should  have  re-echoed 
throughout  the  world  “To  save  Italy 
from  communism.” 

Never,  to  my  knowledge,  was  this 
story  covered  by  any  Catholic  News 
Service  in  America.  One  or  two  maga- 
zines happened  upon  it  by  accident. 
A friend  in  Rome  sent  me  a copy  of 
the  Osservatore  Romano,  giving  full 
details  of  this  great  event.  I had  it 
translated  and  sent  to  a few  “key” 


Msgr.  McGrath  preaches  in  Boston,  1950. 


newspapers  throughout  the  country.  But 
that  was  all.  Pope  John  XXIII  was 
probably  the  most  widely  quoted  Pontiff 
in  the  history  of  the  papacy.  His 
encyclicals  reverberated  throughout  the 
world.  The  intimate  details  of  his 
saintly  life  were  — and  still  are  — a 
source  of  edification  to  millions.  Only 
when  he  ran  foul  of  the  American  con- 
spiracy of  silence  concerning  Fatima 
were  his  actions  and  his  statements 
ignored. 
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MAY  13th,  1967. 

Still  another  parallel  (as  Pope  John’s 
action  was  a parallel)  to  the  story  of 
Pope  Benedict  XV  and  the  appeal  of  a 
Sovereign  Pontiff  to  the  Mother  of  God. 
But  here  was  an  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Holy  Father,  news  of  which  no 
behind-the-scenes  “tactics”  could  very 
well  suppress.  A live  and  actually 
“prolonged”  international  telecast  via 
satellite  could  hardly  be  accorded  the 
silent  treatment.  Like  his  illustrious 
predecessor  of  fifty  years  before,  Pope 
Paul  VI  had  exhausted  every  human 
means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  world. 
In  particular,  his  efforts  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  elaboration.  Why 
did  he  decide  on  this  unprecedented 
visit  to  the  great  Fatima  shrine?  We 
quote  his  own  words,  spoken  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Fatima  to  up- 
wards of  two  million  people  physically 
present  that  day,  as  well  as  to  an 
estimated  hundred  million  more  viewers 
and  listeners  the  world  over:  “The 
world  is  in  danger.  We  have  come  to 
the  feet  of  the  Queen  of  Peace,  to  ask 
her  for  the  gift  which  only  God  can 
give,  the  gift  of  peace.” 

EPILOGUE,  FEB.  4th,  1966. 

We  retrace  our  steps.  The  setting 
is  Immaculate  Heart  Rectory,  Belmont, 
California,  in  the  Archdiocese  of  San 
Francisco.  A group  of  priests,  some 
twenty  or  more,  is  gathered  for  a dis- 
cussion of  ecumenism,  renewal  and 
related  topics.  I am  approached  by  a 
youthful  priest,  obviously  not  long  out 
of  the  seminary. 

“You’re  McGrath,  aren’t  you?” 

“That’s  right.” 

“Aren’t  you  the  guy  who’s  preaching 


this  Fatima  message  in  the  Arch- 
diocese? 

“Boy”  he  continued,  “you  ought  to 
come  to  our  parish.  Our  dopey  old 
pastor  even  believes  in  Fatima.” 

His  “dopey  old  pastor!”  His  and  at 
least,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  three 
thousand  more  such  dedicated  men 
whose  hospitality  I have  shared  and  to 
whose  congregations  I have  spoken 
during  this  twenty-year  Fatima  tour  of 
America.  Men  of  unpretentious  simple 
faith.  Men  who  believe  that  today,  as 
the  apocalyptic  threat  of  nuclear  anni- 
hilation confronts  us  all,  the  message 
of  Fatima  is  more  crucially  important 
than  ever  before;  that  Mary’s  call  for 
personal  sanctity,  for  reparation  and 
consecration,  for  fidelity  to  her  power- 
ful and  beloved  rosary,  can  play  a 
decisive  part  in  turning  back  the  ramp- 
aging tide  of  evil. 

The  venerable  pastors.  Fast  becom- 
ing the  forgotten  men,  part  of  the 
American  Church  of  Silence.  No 
articulate  iconoclastic  views  to  invite 
T.V.  interviews  on  national  hookups. 
No  defamatory  articles  in  sensation- 
loving  magazines.  Loyal  men!  Obedient 
men!  Utterly  at  a loss  to  comprehend 
why  brazen  indictment  of  the  Magis- 
terium  of  the  Church  should  constitute 
any  defence  for  human  weakness  or 
doctrinal  radicalism  or,  for  that  matter 
total  defection. 

Yes,  I’m  proud  to  string  along  with 
the  “dopey”  old  pastors.  My  association 
with  them  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  experiences  of  a long 
priestly  life.  And,  come  to  think  of  it, 
in  their  steadfast  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  message  of  Fatima  they  do 
find  themselves  in  fairly  respectable 
company.  ■ 
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Fr.  Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM,  of  Glace 
Bay,  N.S.,  was  ordained  in  1953.  He 
is  now  stationed  in  The  Dominican 
Republic,  having  previously  worked  for 
six  years  in  The  Philippines. 

I Remember 

T remember  my  first  trip  to  one  of  Fr.  Joe  Ernewein’s  missions,  called 
^ Limonal,  Dominican  Republic.  Since  I didn’t  know  where  the  place 
was,  I drove  by  it  in  a Land  Rover  before  I realized  it,  as  the  tiny  chapel 
is  well  set  back  from  the  road. 

There  was  a group  of  about  fifty  inside  praying,  and  another  hundred 
plus  outside,  milling  around,  when  I got  to  the  place.  I set  up  the  altar, 
then  went  behind  it  to  a chair,  to  hear  confessions.  Since  the  chapel  is 
only  about  thirty  feet  long  and  was  filled  with  people  praying,  I had  a 
rough  time,  and  finally  moved  out  under  a big  tree  behind  the  building. 

After  over  ninety  confessions,  we  had  Mass,  by  the  light  of  the  altar 
candles,  as  the  crowds  around  the  altar  completely  blocked  all  light  from 
the  windows.  Baptisms  were  done,  a little  over  a dozen  of  them  if  I 
remember  correctly,  only  after  I made  room  by  chasing  everyone  but 
those  involved  out  of  the  chapel.  This  chapel  used  to  have  regular  Sunday 
Mass  for  a time,  with  about  250  people  attending,  fifty  to  ninety  standing 
inside,  and  the  rest  outside. 

I visited  Fr.  Ernewein  when  his  roof  caved  in  during  Hurricane  Ines, 
and  I mentioned  my  first  visit.  He  topped  it  by  telling  me  of  his  first 
trip,  by  horseback,  to  the  same  chapel,  years  before.  He  had  much  the 
same  experience  with  confessions,  lighting  and  crowds  . . . except  that 
he  had  124  baptisms.  Since  the  chapel  can’t  hold  124  infants  stacked 
three  deep,  let  alone  their  godparents,  he  moved  all  out  into  the  yard  in 
the  sun,  and  sweated  through  the  ceremonies.  Though  the  people  are 
poor  and  rustic,  their  respect  for  the  priest  and  their  lively  faith  make  a 
visit  to  their  little  chapel  a memory  to  cherish.  ■ 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 
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For  an  exciting  look  at  The  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  action  in  The  Dominican 
Republic,  book  your  reservation  to-  * 
day  for  “Dominican  Dawn.” 


This  16  MM  colour  movie  is  ideal  for 
schools  or  parish  showings.  For 
twenty-eight  minutes  it  concentrates 
on  the  work  of  the  priests  in  experi- 
mental farming,  credit  unions,  co- 
operatives, education,  community 
development  and  pastoral  work. 


You’ll  see  historical  landmarks 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  the  inspiring  ruins 
of  Spanish  colonialism,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  capital  city  and  the 
poverty  that  has  created  the  need 
for  reform.  And  you’ll  see  what  the 
priests  and  people  are  doing  to 
improve  the  standard  of  living. 


For  your  booking,  write  today  to 

Rev.  John  Keeler,  SFM,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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CHRISTIAN  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

In  Full  Colour  and  Gold  Bronze 


Assorted  Box  — Two  of  each  of  the  above  cards,  plus  seven  designs  not 
illustrated.  15  cards  and  envelopes,  $1 .00 

Solid  Packs  — Choose  any  one  of  the  four  designs  above.  100  cards  and 
envelopes,  $6.00 

Fill  out  the  order  form  below  and  mail  it  today. 


Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 

Please  forward  to: 

Name 


Address  

Assorted  Boxes 

Solid  Packs,  Design  Number 
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EDITORIAL 


It  Really  Is  Round! 


A long,  long  time  ago  (475  years  ago,  to  be  exact)  Columbus  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  the  world  was  round.  He  did  it  by  sailing  to 
the  other  side  of  it.  My  belated  but  sincere  congratulations  to  Christopher. 

Funny  thing,  all  of  a sudden  we  seem  to  be  discovering  again  that 
the  world  is  round.  This  time,  not  by  watching  boats  sail  around  it,  but 
by  watching  ideas  move  around  it.  They  literally  move  around  the  world 
just  like  Columbus  did  until  he  bumped  into  America.  You  wouldn’t 
think,  would  you,  that  an  idea,  being  considerably  more  whispy  than 
those  barnacled  old  hulks  Columbus  was  steering,  would  have  to  follow 
the  shape  of  the  earth  in  getting  around?  But  what  else  can  they  do?  They 
exist  in  people’s  heads,  and  those  heads,  even  when  they’re  not  rooted  to 
the  ground  by  pairs  of  feet,  are  at  least  orbiting  the  earth  in  basically  the 
same  round  route  Columbus  had  to  take.  So  what? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  when  Mr.  Sony  in  Japan  came  up  with  the  idea 
“It’s  good  to  own  a transistor  radio,”  the  idea  started  to  get  around.  It 
was  passed  from  head  to  head,  and  shortly  afterwards  transistors  were 
passed  from  ear  to  ear.  And  both  the  idea  and  the  radio  followed  the 
shape  of  the  earth  in  spreading.  So  by  now,  people  in  the  most  God- 
forsaken areas  of  the  world  are  listening  to  transistor  radios. 

That  idea  has  travelled  much  more  rapidly  than  another  idea  that  had 
a head  start  of  several  thousand  years,  viz.,  “It’s  good  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write.”  The  result  is  that  today,  because  the  world  is  round,  millions 
of  people  who  can’t  read  or  write  a word,  can  listen  to  the  radio.  The  age 
of  technology  has  overlapped  the  age  of  illiteracy,  eliminating  for  many 
people  the  normal  cultural  period  of  literacy.  So  what?  So  with  proper 
educational  programming,  a child  riding  a mule  every  day  to  school  — 
while  listening  to  his  transistor  — can  learn  more  on  his  way  to  school 
during  his  first  year  than  I learned  during  my  whole  first  year  of  class 
(“See  Peter,  John  and  Mary  run  up  the  pretty  hill.”)  And  missionaries 
who  sometimes  suspect  “illiteracy”  and  “ignorance”  are  synonymous  are 
in  for  a big  shock.  D 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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The  Great  Sacred  Cathedral  of  the  Rissho  Kosei  Kai  religion,  shines  in  Tokyo's  sun. 


A COUPLE  OF  RELIGIONS 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


/^ne  of  the  most  impressive  temples 
in  Tokyo,  Japan,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a religious  group  called 
Rissho  Kosei  Kai.  It  is  the  largest 
round-shaped  temple  in  the  world  and 
is  officially  known  as  “The  Great 
Sacred  Cathedral.”  Fr.  Mike  Cox  and 


I visited  this  temple  in  October  1965 
and,  as  I’m  sure  all  visitors  must  be,  we 
were  powerfully  impressed. 

It’s  a brilliant  pink  that  literally 
shines  in  the  sun.  It  is  approximately 
seven  stories  high,  topped  by  an  orien- 
tal dome  and  a spire.  A circular  ramp 
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adds  to  its  ultramodern  appearance 
and  even  from  the  outside  it  wasn’t 
hard  to  convince  Fr.  Cox  and  me  that 
the  building  had  cost  about  five  and  a 
half  million  dollars. 

Inside,  it  is  even  more  impressive. 
We  were  met  at  the  door  by  attendants, 
identified  by  black  arm  bands.  As  soon 
as  we  told  them  we  were  Catholic 
priests  we  were  given  a very  cordial 
welcome.  I suppose  they  greet  everyone 
as  courteously  as  they  did  us  but  it  is 
also  a known  fact  that  the  leader  of  this 
religious  group  went  to  the  Vatican 
Council  to  meet  the  Pope  after  it  had 
been  announced  that  the  Pope  was 
setting  up  a commission  for  establish- 
ing relations  with  non-Christians.  He 
was  very  cordially  received  in  the  Vati- 
can and  since  his  return  to  Japan  he 
has  on  frequent  occasions  spoken  favor- 
ably of  the  work  of  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  his  country.  So  just  possibly 
the  reception  we  received  was  due,  in 
part,  to  the  very  kindly  feelings  this 
man  has  towards  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  any  case,  a priest  was  assigned  to 
give  us  the  Cooke’s  Tour  of  the  temple. 

The  flooring  and  the  columns  in  the 
lobbies  are  all  made  of  Italian  marble. 
As  we  walked  these  corridors  we 
noticed,  on  either  side,  rooms  that  we 
were  later  to  find  out  are  used  for 
counselling  sessions.  They  were  car- 
peted from  wall  to  wall  and  seemed 
very  richly  and  comfortably  decorated. 

Before  long  we  made  our  way  to  the 
main  auditorium  and  there  the  most 
striking  feature  is  the  statue  of  Buddha 
on  a stage  at  the  front.  This  statue 
seems  slightly  more  than  life-size,  and 
is  brilliantly  gold  in  colour.  Its  appear- 
ance is  enhanced  considerably  by  a 
large  oval-shaped  jade  panel  immedi- 


ately behind  it.  The  auditorium  seats 
approximately  25,000  people  and  this 
is  enough  to  handle  the  crowd  that 
comes  on  an  ordinary  day.  But  on 
special  feast  days  the  crowd  goes  far 
beyond  that,  so  the  temple  is  designed 
to  accommodate  approximately  50,000 
— the  other  25,000  being  seated  in  a 
series  of  balconies.  These  balcony 
seats  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
main  statue  of  Buddha  and  the  service 
that  is  conducted  there  that  a closed- 
circuit  television  system  has  been  in- 
stalled with  viewing  screens  throughout 
the  balconies.  So  everyone  gets  a fine 
view  of  the  proceedings. 

We  were  told  that  approximately 
10,000  people  show  up  at  this  temple 
every  day  for  the  morning  prayer 
service.  Incidentally  the  temple’s  total 
floor  space  is  approximately  75,000 
square  feet. 

What  does  the  morning  service  con- 
sist of?  Well,  the  people  who  gather 
for  it  naturally  arrange  themselves 
before  the  Buddha  in  the  main  audi- 
torium. Besides  the  statue  of  Buddha, 
there  is  also  there  what  is  called  the 
M and  ala.  This  is  a diagram-illustration 
of  the  teachings  of  this  religion. 

In  the  centre  of  the  diagram  are  the 
words  “adoration  be  to  the  Lotus 
Sutra”  and  around  this  invocation  are 
the  names  of  various  Buddhas  and  of 
assorted  Shinto  gods,  among  them  the 
Sun  Goddess.  The  service  itself  con- 
sists of  chanting  various  sections  from 
a book  called  The  Lotus  Sutra.  These 
readings,  or  chantings,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  interspersed  with  three  repeti- 
tions of  the  invocation  contained  on 
the  Mandala  — “Adoration  be  to  the 
Lotus  Sutra.”  This  invocation,  by  the 
way,  is  called  the  Daimoku. 
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At  the  end  of  the  readings  and 
prayers,  there  is  a short  sermon, 
usually  illustrated  with  stories  from  the 
life  of  Buddha.  And  after  that,  all  the 
people  exclaim  in  unison  “Good  morn- 
ing leader,”  a greeting  intended  for  the 
present  leader  of  the  sect,  Mr.  Niwano 
Nikkyo. 

Many  devout  followers  cannot  attend 
this  early  morning  service  but  it  is  not 
I uncommon  that  they  should  drop  into 
the  sanctuary  at  least  for  a few  moments 
to  recite  the  Daimoku  and  make  three 
deep  bows  before  the  Buddha,  one  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mandala,  one  to- 
wards the  east  and  one  towards  the 
west. 

After  the  morning  service  the  group 
counselling  sessions  begin  and  they 
continue  till  3:00  p.m.  every  day  all 
year  around.  In  Japan,  this  practice 
of  group  counselling  is  peculiar  to  the 
religion  Rissho  Kosei  Kai.  It  is  un- 
common because  it  is  a little  out  of 
character  for  a Japanese  to  speak  per- 
sonally and  intimately  of  his  problems 
in  a group  situation.  However,  it  seems 
to  have  caught  on  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  features  in  this  religion. 

The  people  who  want  to  participate 
gather  in  groups  of  twenty  to  thirty, 
sitting  on  the  broadloomed  floors  in 
those  counselling  rooms  mentioned 
earlier.  Each  group  is  headed  by  a 
leader  who  gives  a brief  instruction 
first  and  then  tries  to  answer  questions. 
In  his  opening  remarks  the  leader 
always  stresses  the  close  relationship 
between  deep  faith  and  daily  life.  And 
the  questions  the  people  ask  are  not 
abstract  ones  in  philosophy  or  dogma 
but  are  questions  that  relate  to  their 
daily  life  and  work. 

They  talk  about  their  needs,  about 


the  problems  involved  in  raising  their 
children,  in  leading  a better  life,  or  in 
finding  happiness.  And  they  are  amaz- 
ingly frank. 

In  the  book  called  “The  new  Re- 
ligions of  Japan”  by  Harry  Thomsen,  a 
section  of  such  a question  - answer 
session  is  quoted. 

Question  — “I  am  a flower-arrange- 
ment teacher.  One  of  my  students  stole 
a vase  when  I was  away  for  some  time. 
What  can  I do  to  help  her  repent?” 

Answer  — “Give  her  another  vase 
and  be  very  kind  to  her,  then  she  will 
return  both  vases,  repent  and  become 
saved.” 

Another  example.  Question  — “I 
always  seem  to  have  a bad  cold.  What 
can  I do  to  get  rid  of  this  cold  so  that  I 
can  do  more  efficient  work  and  be  more 
happy.” 

Answer  — “You  believe  in  Buddha 
but  you  are  thinking  too  much  of  your- 
self. If  you  try  every  day  to  do  your 
utmost  to  bring  our  religion  to  others, 
your  cold  will  disappear.  Your  egotism 
is  the  cause  of  your  sickness  and  when 
the  cause  disappears  the  results  will 
also  disappear.” 

Apart  from  the  counselling  services 
there  is  little  else  unique  to  Rissho 
Kosei  Kai.  Its  doctrines  come  ultim- 
ately from  the  religion  called  Nichiren 
Buddhism,  as  do  the  doctrines  of  several 
other  post-war  Japanese  religions.  The 
doctrines  may  be  categorized  as  follows: 
They  believe  in  Buddha.  They  believe 
in  the  expression  of  their  faith  through 
the  book,  Lotus  Sutra,  the  prayers 
Daimoku  and  the  Mandala.  They  be- 
lieve man  is  bound  by  the  law  of  trans- 
migration — that  he  will  be  reborn 
into  this  world  in  some  other  form 
after  his  death  as  a man.  And  he  will 
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In  Japan,  traditional  symbols  of  religious 
thought  and  influence  are  everywhere. 


continue  to  be  reborn  for  a series  of  I 
existences  until  he  can  break  through 
the  cycle  by  repentance  and  a perfect 
life. 

The  leaders  of  Rissho  Kosei  Kai 
claim  that  it  is  really  ignorance  that 
keeps  a man  from  becoming  perfect 
and  therefore  holds  him  into  the  cycle 
of  rebirths.  They  claim  that  when  one’s 
ancestors  are  correctly  worshipped  then 
one  of  the  two  conditions  for  happiness 
and  health  has  been  fulfilled.  The 
second  condition  required  to  break  the 
cycle  is  repentance  which  must  include 
a life  in  the  service  of  one’s  neighbour. 

This  religion  enjoys  considerable 
success  in  Japan.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  leaders  claim  to  have  approxim- 
ately two  and  one-half  million  believers. 
And  this  since  about  1940.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  its  success  is  its  ability  to 
penetrate  deep  into  the  working  classes. 
The  counselling  sessions  particularly 
are  designed  to  appeal  to  very  average 
people  and  for  this  reason  they  avoid 
abstract  philosophical  subjects  for 
discussion,  preferring  things  on  the  | 
level  of  average  people.  I 

Another  reason  for  its  success  is,  in  | 
part  at  least,  the  membership  system  j 
that  is  built  entirely  on  the  family  I 
rather  than  on  the  individual.  It  is  not  | 
enough  for  a person  to  submit  his  name  j 
for  membership.  He  must  also  submit 
the  names  of  his  parents,  his  wife,  his  i 
wife’s  parents  and  of  all  deceased  | 
members  of  the  family.  The  whole 
procedure  of  registration  is  designed 
to  put  as  much  emphasis  as  possible 
on  the  family  and  not  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Then  too,  the  prescribed  service  of  i 
one’s  neighbour  brings  this  religion  ! 
into  some  prominence  in  Japan.  And 
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it’s  a very  flattering  prominence  because 
the  believers  spend  a great  deal  of  their 
time  and  money  in  services  beneficial 
to  the  community.  For  example,  they 
clean  public  places,  parks,  temple 
grounds,  or  even  streets.  They  also 
encourage  young  people  in  forming 
choral  societies  and  bands.  They 
organize  pilgrimages  and  festivals,  oper- 
ate kindergartens,  nurseries,  middle 
schools  and  high  schools.  They  have  a 
very  modern  hospital  — probably  the 
most  modern  in  Tokyo  — also  old 
people’s  homes  and  beautiful  ceme- 
teries. 

Actually  this  religion  had  rather 
strange  beginnings.  Its  original  founder 
was  a man  named  Niwano  Shikazo,  the 
son  of  a poor  peasant.  When  he  was 
eighteen  he  came  to  Tokyo.  That  was 
1923,  the  year  of  the  great  Tokyo 
earthquake,  which  killed  approximately 
three  hundred  thousand  people.  Niwano 
worked  for  a while  as  a coal  merchant 
and  was  then  drafted  into  the  Navy. 

Three  years  later,  he  married  and 
opened  a pickle  shop.  When  his  little 
daughter  fell  sick  with  encephalitis  he 
joined  a religion  called  Reiyukai  and 
became  a very  devout  follower.  In  that 
religion  he  was  told  that  his  merits 
would  increase  with  the  number  of 
followers  he  brought  into  the  group.  So 
he  switched  from  the  pickle  factory  to 
delivering  milk  because  he  figured  with 
every  milk  delivery  he  could  give  the 
customer  a sermon  on  religion  and 
would  probably  gain  more  followers 
and  therefore  more  merits.  Well  one  of 
his  customers  was  a woman  named 
Naganuma  Masa. 

She  was  born  in  1889,  the  daughter 
of  a poor  building  contractor.  She  was 
brought  up  by  her  elder  sister  and 


worked  in  a gunpowder  factory.  She 
married  but  was  divorced  eleven  years 
later. 

She  came  to  Tokyo  and  there  she 
re-married  at  the  age  of  39  to  an  ice 
salesman.  She  then  got  sick  from  a 
disease  that  required  her  to  drink  a lot 
of  milk  and  this  of  course  is  where  she 
met  Niwano  — he  was  the  milkman. 
Since  Naganuma  needed  so  much  milk, 
she  got  more  sermons  that  most  other 
people.  She  joined  the  religion  he  was 
promoting  and  the  two  of  them  became 
very  ardent  followers.  Before  long, 
however,  they  ran  up  against  opposi- 
tion from  the  leadership  in  the  group, 
who  thought  these  two  were  planning  to 
take  over.  So  they  walked  out  and  on 
March  5,  1938  they  founded  their  own 
religion,  Rissho  Kosei  Kai.  The  present 
leader  of  the  sect  recently  summed  up 
its  history  very  briefly  in  this  way. 

“The  first  ten  years  were  those  of  the 
acceptance  of  divine  revelation.  The 
second  ten,  duly  prophesied  by  the  co- 
foundress, were  a period  of  persecu- 
tion, and  the  third  phase,  in  which  we 
are  now  living,  is  a period  of  rapid 
expansion.” 

When  he  was  asked  about  the  refer- 
ence to  persecution  in  the  second  stage, 
he  answered  “The  Yomiuri  papers 
accused  us  of  superstitious  practices  but 
even  though  the  police  came  in  nothing 
could  be  found  against  us.” 

He  was  referring  to  April,  1956, 
when  the  Yomiuri  papers,  which  are 
daily  papers  in  Japan,  carried  a head- 
line “Cult  Believer  Trampled  to  Death.” 
The  story  under  the  headline  said  that 
a Mrs.  Aoyagi  of  Kufu  City  complained 
that  a fox  had  entered  her  body.  She 
was  a member  of  this  religion  and 
when  she  told  her  fellow  believers  they 
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called  for  the  co-foundress,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  town  on  a lecture  tour. 
She  recommended  a diet  of  fried  fish 
and  vegetables,  supposed  to  be  the 
favorite  delicacies  of  foxes.  This  she 
said  would  appease  the  spirit  gripping 
the  patient  and  it  would  leave. 

So  the  followers  took  turns  at  the 
woman’s  bedside  chanting  prayers  un- 
interruptedly for  six  days  and  six  nights, 
and  keeping  her  on  this  diet  of  fried 
fish  and  vegetables.  But  apparently  it 
didn’t  work;  so  finally  they  jumped  on 
the  woman  in  a supreme  effort  to  force 
the  fox  out.  She  died  two  days  later. 
The  newspapers  made  a big  thing  out 
of  this  and  it  caused  some  defections 
from  the  religion.  This  is  what  the 
leader  refers  to  as  their  period  of 
persecution. 

Rissho  Kosei  Kai  is  only  one  of  at 
least  eight  modern  Japanese  religions 
which  have  broken  off  from  the  religion 
called  Reihukai  (which  originally  came 
from  Nichiren  Buddhism).  In  almost 
every  case  the  problem  was  one  of  con- 
flict with  Reiyukai  leadership. 

The  Reiyukai  religion  itself  was 
founded  by  a man  named  Kubo  Kaku- 
taro.  In  the  early  1930’s,  a few  years 
after  the  Tokyo  earthquake  and  right 
at  the  height  of  the  economic  panic, 
unemployment,  inflation  and  rice  riots 
that  followed  it.  In  a situation  like  that 
Reiyukai  came  as  a breath  of  fresh  air, 
being  basically  an  optimistic  religion 
and  professing  a fanatic  belief  in  the 
unique  future  of  the  Japanese  people. 

But  in  spite  of  its  exciting  beginning, 
in  the  1950’s  it  ran  into  a series  of 
financial  scandals  which  shook  its 
reputation  among  the  people  and  occa- 
sioned a series  of  secessions. 

In  Reiyukai,  as  in  the  split  religions, 


the  Mandala,  the  graphic  illustration  of 
the  teachings  of  Buddhism,  is  the  centre 
of  worship.  Unlike  Rissho  Kosei  Kai 
however,  Reiyukai  believes  that  all 
power  in  the  universe  is  concentrated 
in  the  Mandala.  In  the  Rissho  Kosei 
Kai,  the  Mandala  does  not  have  any 
special  power  and  is  only  an  illustration 
of  faith. 

Reiyukai  insists  that  belief  in  the 
Mandala  must  be  accompanied  on  the 
part  of  the  believer  by  a life  of  virtuous 
deeds  and  service  to  one’s  neighbour. 

There  are  six  rules  of  conduct  basic 
to  Reiyukai : 

(1)  “We  swear  that  we,  through  the 
religious  service  for  our  ancestors  will 
help  and  respect  each  other,  and  that 
we  will  learn  with  gratefulness  and  deep 
reflection  what  our  leaders  teach  us.” 

(2)  “It  is  a sin  of  the  organ  of  taste 
that  one  perplexes  others  with  personal 
attacks,  evil  works  or  lying.  We  should 
always  be  aware  of  sin  because  it  cuts 
off  the  root  of  the  plant  of  virtue.” 

(3)  “The  central  faith  of  our  religion 
is  to  do  religious  services  for  our  own 
ancestors  with  a mind  of  sincerity.  We 
should  never  force  other  persons  or 
associations  to  join  us.” 

(4)  “Some  people  say  ‘If  you  join  our 
religion  you  will  recover  from  illness 
and  you  will  be  prosperous.  And  if  you 
lead  a certain  number  of  other  persons 
into  this  faith,  you  shall  be  rewarded.’ 
We  should  take  care  never  to  make 
persons  join  us  with  such  honey-sweet 
flattering  persuasions.” 

(5)  “We  should  take  diligent  care  not 
to  bring  business  into  our  religion,  not 
to  take  loans  from  other  believers,  nor 
force  people  to  bring  money  or  offer- 
ings.” 

(6)  “We,  the  members  of  this  religion. 
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should  cultivate  our  own  minds,  do 
goodness,  and  practice  the  elevation  of 
i our  characters  and  do  everything  sin- 
I cerely,  with  gratitude  and  thankfulness 

[ for  this,  our  religion.” 

I The  reference  in  rule  No.  4 is  to 
i the  religion  of  Soka  Gakkai,  which 
promises  its  adherents  freedom  from 
illness  and  misfortune  and  threatens 
those  who  reject  it  with  dire  conse- 
quence. Reiyukai  insists  it  will  never 
use  such  tactics,  but  as  a matter  of  fact, 
it  betrays  itself.  In  Chapter  28  of  the 
Lotus  Sutra,  the  Reiyukai  “bible”,  are 
listed  the  blessings  waiting  for  those 
who  follow  this  religion  and  the  terrible 
things  that  will  happen  to  those  who 
scoff  at  it. 

In  part,  it  says  “The  man  who  brings 
out  the  faults  and  criticizes  the  devotees 
of  this  religion  shall  contract  leprosy  in 
this  existence.  He  who  scoffs  at  the 
devotee  of  this  religion  shall  in  every 
existence  have  his  teeth  broken  and 
separated,  his  lips  shall  be  ugly,  his 
feet  and  hands  contorted,  his  eyes 
squinting,  his  body  disgusting.  He  shall 
have  ulcers;  pus  and  blood  shall  come 
from  his  body.  His  belly  shall  swell  up 
from  water.  He  shall  be  short  of  breath 
and  suffer  from  all  kinds  of  malignant 
and  serious  diseases.  Therefore,  if  one 
should  see,  even  from  afar  off,  a man 
who  follows  this  religion  one  should 
rise  and  show  him  the  same  reverence 
as  to  Buddha.” 

Reiyukai  was  once  one  of  the  most 
popular  religions  in  Japan,  but  its 
popularity  has  waned  considerably 
especially  since  the  death  of  its  talented 
leader  Kubo  Kakutaro  in  1944.  It  is 
doubtful  it  can  regain  its  old  glory,  but 
it  would  be  unrealistic  to  overlook  its 
religious  influence  in  Japan.  ■ 


A 

DELICATE 

SUBJECT 

Few  people  like  to  be  reminded  of 
death.  But  it  is  a certainty  and  it 
should  be  given  some  serious 
thought.  And  the  thought  of  death 
brings  up  the  question  of  a will.  Have 
you  made  out  your  will?  Have  you 
remembered  the  missions  in  your 
will? 

In  mission  countries,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  very  few 
consolations  in  life,  and  fewer  at  the 
approach  of  death.  Doubt  and  con- 
fusion can  be  frightening  as  life  slips 
away. 

A remembrance  in  your  will  is  a 
means  of  helping  The  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  to  bring  the 
consolations  of  your  Catholic  faith  to 
the  people  of  the  non-Christian 
world. 

Our  legal  title  Is; 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society 

2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ontario 
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James  Gauthier,  SFM 


THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUN'T 


'T^here  is  an  old  Japanese  proverb 
about  Mt.  Fuji  which  says:  “If 
you  climb  this  mountain  twice  you  are 
foolish  but  if  you  don’t  climb  once 
you  also  are  foolish.”  Since  I am  young 
and  in  fair  condition  I decided  to  climb 
this  noble  and  formidable  mountain. 
Together  with  a Columban  Father,  I 
set  out  for  Fuji  on  a lovely  June  day. 

Mt.  Fuji  is  situated  on  the  island  of 
Honshu,  one  of  the  four  main  islands 
of  Japan,  100  miles  from  Tokyo.  From 
October  until  June  her  slopes  are 
covered  with  snow  which  are  visible 
for  miles.  Rising  12,388  feet  above 
sea  level,  she  is  comparable  to  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies. 

The  lower  regions  of  the  mountain 
are  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  how- 
ever, from  the  7000-foot  level  there  is 
no  life  — only  volcanic  ash.  Even 
though  Fuji  is  volcanic  she  is  quite 
dormant  as  it  has  been  200  years  since 
she  last  erupted.  The  Japanese  look 
upon  her  with  awe  and  respect,  and 
rightly  so  for  she  has  taken  the  lives  of 
many  of  their  people. 

With  these  facts  in  our  minds  we 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 


and  from  there  took  a special  bus  as  far 
as  the  fifth  station,  situated  at  the  7000- 
foot  level.  From  then  on  we  were  on 
our  own.  It  was  2:30  in  the  afternoon. 
Fortunately  there  were  only  six  other 
climbers  that  day.  During  the  mountain 
climbing  season,  which  begins  July  1, 
the  slopes  are  crowded  with  people, 
which  quite  naturally  takes  away  some 
of  the  adventure  involved. 

My  first  impression  was  that  we 
should  be  able  to  climb  to  the  top 
within  two  hours.  The  mountain  didn’t 
seem  at  all  as  high  as  I had  anticipated. 
However,  as  in  many  of  my  first  im- 
pressions I was  entirely  wrong,  because 
as  I was  to  find  out  later,  the  higher  we 
climbed,  the  further  away  the  top 
seemed  to  be.  Anyway,  Fr.  Hogan  and 
I bought  a walking  stick  and  with  eyes 
focussed  on  the  summit  began  our  long 
ascent. 

There  is  a semblance  of  a path  all 
the  way  up  the  mountain,  made  over 
the  years  by  thousands  of  climbers. 
However,  it  is  not  always  obvious  and 
you  have  to  watch  closely  for  fear  of 
losing  it.  The  slopes  are  extremely 
steep,  so  you  must  wind  your  way  up 
the  mountain  in  a zigzag  pattern.  And 
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since  they  are  covered  with  loose  ash 
and  stones  you  have  to  be  careful. 

At  5:30  p.m.  we  were  at  the  8,500- 
foot  level.  When  we  looked  below  we 
could  see  for  miles,  the  little  thing 
called  Earth.  But  then  we  turned  to 
more  important  things:  food  and 

warmth.  We  were  very  hungry  and  it 
became  quite  cold.  While  Fr.  Hogan 
opened  a can  of  pork  and  beans,  I put 
on  a ski  jacket.  We  had  two  more 
hours  of  daylight  left  to  reach  a place 
of  lodging.  So  after  eating  and  dress- 
ing warmly  we  continued. 

Within  an  hour  we  were  above  the 
clouds  and  approaching  the  snow- 
covered  upper  slopes  of  this  incredible 
mountain.  At  this  point,  I experienced 
what  many  other  climbers  of  Fuji  must 
experience:  In  this  upper  region  of  the 
world,  the  things  that  we  humans  hold 
as  important  are  no  longer  important; 
now  we  are  confronted  with  the  stark 
conflict  of  man  versus  nature. 

The  wind  was  quite  strong  now  and 
the  air  was  cold  and  thinner  because  of 
the  altitude.  However,  we  continued, 
taking  short  rests  whenever  necessary. 
At  7:45  p.m.  we  arrived  at  our  lodging 
for  the  night.  It  was  dark  and  we  were 


very  glad  to  see  the  inside  of  a warm 
inn  even  though  it  was  an  old  shack. 
We  would  stay  here  until  3.00  a.m., 
when  we  would  climb  to  Fuji’s  top  to 
see  the  sunrise. 

The  inn  itself  was  primitive.  There 
was  no  food  except  a little  rice  and  tea 
and  we  were  kept  warm  by  a charcoal 
fire  burning  in  the  middle  of  the  earthen 
floor.  We  slept  in  our  clothes,  on  a straw 
mat  covered  with  a Japanese  quilt.  That 
night  the  wind  whipped  around  the 
mountain  and  I slept  little. 

We  rose  at  3.00  a.m.  The  wind  con- 
tinued to  howl  as  if  it  were  daring  us 
to  continue.  Since  it  was  quite  fierce 
two  young  girls  who  also  spent  the  night 
at  the  inn  asked  if  they  could  join  us. 
Of  course  we  said  they  could. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  climb  I 
was  afraid  and  rightly  so.  For  we  were 
the  only  people  out  on  the  mountain, 
it  was  very  cold  and  frightfully  windy, 
and  there  was  the  possibility  of  losing 
our  way.  However,  with  flashlight  in 
hand,  after  a quick  prayer  we  started 
to  climb  in  single  file  with  the  girls  be- 
tween Fr.  Hogan  and  myself.  At  one 
point  we  were  confused  because  the 
path  branches  off  in  two  directions.  I 
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went  ahead  a couple  hundred  feet  to 
explore  one  direction  and  found  that 
the  two  paths  merged  again  two  hun- 
dred feet  ahead,  so  we  continued. 

At  4.15  a.m.  it  was  bright  and  in  a 
matter  of  fifteen  minutes  the  sun  would 
rise.  We  quickened  our  step,  resting 
only  when  necessary.  At  exactly  4.30 
a.m.  we  reached  the  summit.  The  sun 
was  just  beginning  to  rise.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight. 

To  see  the  sun  from  a position  we 
had  never  known  before  was  an  experi- 
ence we  will  remember.  Father  Hogan 
remarked  that  that  was  the  closest  we 
would  get  to  heaven  on  earth.  For  there 
we  were  12,000  feet  high  seeing  a part 
of  God’s  creation  seen  only  by  a small 
minority  of  men.  However,  that  was  no 
place  for  meditation  because  it  was 
colder  there  at  the  summit  — thirty-five 
degrees  — and  the  wind  was  blowing 
harder  than  ever.  Before  we  sought 
shelter  we  looked  into  the  crater;  the 
sides  were  completely  covered  with 
snow  although  there  were  many  visible 
pieces  of  evidence  of  previous  explo- 
sions. Since  our  hands  and  faces  were 
numb  we  took  a few  pictures  and  then 
ran  for  shelter. 

It  took  us  seven  hours  to  climb  5,500 
feet  and  indeed  we  enjoyed  a feeling  of 
accomplishment.  For  Mt.  Fuji  isn’t  just 
any  mountain.  It  has  shaped  the  history 
and  lives  of  the  Japanese  people  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  accredited  it 
with  divine  characteristics.  Indeed  it  is 
majestic  and  challenging.  It  is  like  the 
watchman  of  Japan  who  ushers  in  the 
sun  in  the  morning  and  watches  it  go 
down  at  night.  And  I am  proud  to  say 
that  for  a few  minutes  I was  there  to 
watch  the  sun  rise  over  this  “Land  of 
the  Rising  Sun.”  ■ 


Fr.  Jim  Gauthier  climbing  to  Fuji’s  peak. 


Fr.  Hogan  and  good-old  pork  and  beans. 
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THE  PARCHED  EARTH 


ater  is  the  key  to  progress  and  prosperity  in  the  charming  Bahamas  Islands. 


This  is  the  one  fact  that  became  clear  to  me  during  my  two-month  stay 
there  this  summer. 

The  islands  are  supplied  with  frequent  rain  squalls  and  there  is  no  shortage 
of  sea  water,  but  since  the  subsoil  is  coral  rock,  farming  is  only  possible  if 
heavy  bulldozers  pulverize  rocks  and  blend  them  with  sand  and  token  layers  of 
top  soil.  For  the  average  small  farmer  this  is  much  too  expensive.  He  prefers 
to  use  tiny  patches  of  good  ground  sprinkled  about  amid  the  scrub  trees,  thorns 
and  rocks.  Here  he  can  sow  crops  that  need  little  rain.  It  is  not  the  ideal  way  to  get 
the  best  possible  yield  out  of  farm  land. 

What  is  the  result?  The  price  of  basic  foods  is  high  and  many  low  income 
families  are  unable  to  feed  themselves  properly  from  seasonal  farm  earnings. 

It  is  rumoured  that  a giant  American  corporation  is  about  to  install  a water 
desalinization  plant  thus  bringing  about  a drop  in  the  price  of  fresh  water.  It  would 
mean  cheaper  fresh  water  for  tourists,  workers,  and  maybe  even  for  irrigating 
farms.  This  in  turn  might  turn  the  Bahamas  Islands  into  a cheaper  place  to  live, 
for  both  Bahamians  and  tourists. 

At  the  present  time,  the  priests  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  who 
work  here  among  the  local  residents,  are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  their 
missionary  and  educational  activities  because  of  the  excessively  high  cost  of  food. 
If  water  were  cheaper  then  other  costs  might  go  down.  Then  it  might  be  easier 
to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  a people  with  enough  leisure  to  listen.  Psalm  62 
says:  “O  God,  for  you  my  flesh  pines  like  the  earth,  parched,  lifeless,  and  without 
water.”  ■ 
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y was  preaching  at  all  the  Sunday 
Masses  in  a northern  Ontario  church 
a few  years  ago.  Between  the  third  and 
fourth  Masses,  I was  enjoying  a cup  of 
coffee  in  the  pastor’s  house  when  he 
suddenly  said,  “Run  into  the  sacristy 
and  catch  the  priest  before  he  starts 
Mass.  He’s  a visitor  and  he  won’t  know 
who  you  are.  So  tell  him  about  yourself 
and  ask  him  to  introduce  you  right  after 
the  gospel.” 

I got  to  the  sacristy  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  but  the  priest  was  already  on  his 
way  out  to  the  altar.  I had  just  time 
enough  to  grab  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  say  “Hi.  I’m  Fr.  Oxley.  There’s  no 
time  to  talk  now,  but  would  you  please 
introduce  me  to  the  people  right  after 
the  gospel.” 

With  that,  he  continued  his  way  to 
the  altar  looking  a little  confused.  I put 
on  a surplice  and  found  a place  in  the 
sanctuary  where  I waited  until  he  had 
read  the  gospel.  At  the  end  of  the  read- 
ing, he  put  the  book  down  and  said  to 
the  people : 

“Folks,  you  will  notice  a strange 
priest  with  us  this  morning.”  He  waved 
a hand  in  my  direction.  “He  told  me  his 
name  a couple  of  minutes  ago,  but  I 
didn’t  get  it,  so  I don’t  know  any  more 
about  him  than  you  do.  I’m  supposed 
to  introduce  him  to  you,  but  I don’t 
know  who  he  is,  where  he  is  from,  what 
he  is  doing  here,  what  he  wants  or  what 
he  is  going  to  say.  So  I think  I’ll  just  sit 
down  and  listen  and  we  can  all  find  out 
together  what’s  going  on  here  this 
morning.” 

For  some  reason,  that  is  one  of  many 
little  incidents  that  stick  in  my  memory 
after  ten  years  in  our  society’s  public 
relations  department.  Among  other 
things,  our  work  in  this  department  calls 


The 

Right 

Train 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

for  a lot  of  preaching  and  public  speak- 
ing. It  also  involves  a lot  of  travelling, 
and  meeting  a lot  of  people.  And  when 
you  put  all  of  those  “lots”  together,  you 
find  they  are  held  together  by  a lot  of 
memorable  incidents  that  make  the 
whole  thing  more  than  tolerable. 

The  priest  who  introduced  me  after 
the  gospel  did  the  only  thing  he  could, 
being  in  a situation  that  offered  him  no 
alternative.  It  was  the  same  with  a 
woman  who  once  introduced  me  to  a 
parish-hall  crowd  in  Newmarket,  Ont. 
Fr.  George  Courtright  was  supposed  to 
speak  to  the  group,  but  on  the  day  of 
the  talk,  he  woke  up  with  laryngitis.  So 
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I took  his  place.  What  I hadn’t  realized 
was  that  the  woman  who  was  to  intro- 
duce George  was  a conscientious  person 
who  had  taken  the  time  to  prepare  a 
very  accurate  and  complete  background 
on  the  guest  speaker.  And  I wasn’t  able 
to  alert  her  to  the  change  before  the 
speech  because  it  followed  a meeting 
which  she  attended  and  I didn’t. 

So  when  the  time  came  for  the  intro- 
duction, she  waxed  eloquent.  She  knew 
every  move  George  had  made  since  he 
learned  to  walk  on  his  hind  legs.  She 
threw  in  humorous  little  anecdotes  from 
his  home  life  and  childhood.  And  of 
course  whenever  she  did  that,  she  look- 


ed over  at  me  with  a little  smile  that 
said,  “You  didn’t  know  I knew  that,  did 
you?” 

And  I would  look  back  at  her  with  a 
look  that  I hoped  was  saying,  “And  I 
know  something  you  don’t  know;  I’m 
not  George  Courtright.” 

I felt  a little  sorry  for  her  because 
I knew  it  would  come  as  an  embarrass- 
ing shock  to  her  if  I were  to  introduce 
myself  when  she  finished.  I was  tempt- 
ed to  go  into  my  speech  pretending  I 
really  was  George,  but  two  things  dis- 
suaded me:  My  brother  and  his  wife 
were  in  the  audience.  And  the  introduc- 
tion wound  up  with  the  exciting  promise 
that  Fr.  Courtright  would  now  speak 
about  his  experience  from  the  fourteen 
years  he  spent  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Introductions  are  usually  interesting 
even  if  they  are  exaggerated  to  the  point 
where  they  are  no  longer  true.  But  the 
comments  that  follow  a speech  are 
much  more  significant.  Most  people  are 
politely  complimentary,  and  even 
though  I am  aware  of  that,  I am  still 
vain  enough  to  look  forward  to  post- 
speech compliments. 

Just  a few  weeks  ago,  when  I had 
finished  a talk  in  a civic  auditorium,  I 
noticed  a man  working  his  way  through 
the  crowd  towards  me.  He  was  smiling 
as  he  approached  me  and  I greeted  him 
with  a smile  expecting  to  be  compli- 
mented on  my  talk.  He  shook  my  hand 
vigorously  and  said,  “Father,  I’m  a 
barber,  and  I want  you  to  know  that 
that’s  a fine  haircut  you’re  wearing.  You 
see  so  many  silly  haircuts  these  days, 
it’s  a treat  to  see  a sensible  one  for  a 
change.  Congratulations.” 

Then  there  was  the  time  I gave  an 
after-dinner  speech  on  the  difficulties  of 
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the  missionary  work  in  Japan.  By  the 
time  I had  finished,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I had  adequately  explained  the  small 
number  of  conversions  we  receive  from 
among  the  Buddhists  and  Shintoists.  But 
as  soon  as  I was  seated,  the  master  of 
ceremonies  made  it  obvious  that  he 
thought  differently.  He  said,  “What  Fr. 
Oxley  has  said  might  make  sense  to  him, 
but  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  if  those 
Buddhists  and  Shintoists  can’t  under- 
stand yet  that  Christ  was  God,  they  must 
be  just  plain  stupid.”  Somehow,  I 
thought  that  took  the  edge  off  my  talk. 

Between  the  introductions  and  the 
follow-up  comments,  things  can  happen 
during  a sermon  or  speech  that  make  it 
memorable.  One  time  I was  preaching 
in  a church  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  At  the 
6.30  a.m.  Mass,  I was  on  my  own,  and 
I was  trying  to  remember  the  directions 
the  pastor  had  given  me  the  night  before 
for  turning  on  the  public  address  sys- 
tem. I flipped  what  I thought  were  the 
proper  switches  in  the  sacristy  before 
going  to  the  altar  for  Mass. 

While  I was  preaching,  I seemed  to 
hear  a strange  echo  of  my  voice  coming 
from  somewhere.  After  Mass,  I was  told 
that  I had  connected  myself  to  a huge 
loudspeaker  on  top  of  the  neighbouring 
hospital.  They  normally  use  it  once  a 
year  for  playing  Christmas  music  to  that 
part  of  the  city.  That  Sunday  morning, 
my  voice  was  blaring  out  from  the  top 
of  the  hospital  to  people  who  were  not 
at  all  happy  at  being  awakened  so  rudely 
at  that  hour. 

In  a crowded  church  in  Pembroke, 
Ont.,  one  Sunday  morning  I was  speak- 
ing about  our  mission  in  Guyana.  To 
throw  in  a touch  of  human  interest,  I 
mentioned  the  number  of  bats  that  every 
evening  invade  the  church  and  rectory 


of  one  of  our  parishes  there.  As  I said 
that,  a large  bat  flew  into  the  church 
and  made  several  frightening  swoops  at 
the  congregation.  A couple  of  women 
ran  for  the  doors,  and  then  in  an  effort 
to  avert  a panic  two  men  ran  down  the 
aisle  swinging  rolled  up  newspapers  at 
the  bat.  They  were  getting  nowhere  fast, 
so  two  other  men  began  to  chase  the 
creature  waving  what  looked  like  coats. 
One  of  them  hit  it,  knocking  it  to  the 
floor  in  an  aisle.  Then  the  newspaper 
men  rushed  to  the  spot,  threw  their 
papers  over  it  and  steped  on  it.  Then 
as  best  they  could,  they  gathered  the 
remains  up  in  their  papers  and  marched 
triumphantly  out  of  the  church,  while  I 
tried  to  rebuild  the  mood  I needed  to 
ask  for  a special  collection  for  the 
missions. 

Things  like  that  wake  up  an  audience, 
which  is  helpful  if  you  feel  you  are 
losing  it.  I woke  one  up  in  a slightly  dif- 
ferent way  one  time.  At  one  point  in 
my  sermon,  I wanted  to  make  a dra- 
matic reference  to  the  bible.  As  I did, 
I grasped  the  book  of  the  gospels  before 
me  in  the  pulpit  and  waved  it  over  my 
head.  Unfortunately,  I also  grabbed  a 
cover  of  the  announcement  book  that 
had  been  under  the  gospel  book.  In  my 
dramatic  wave,  I ripped  the  cover  off 
the  announcement  book  and  sent  the 
pages  flying  in  all  directions.  They  float- 
ed down  into  the  crowd  and  through  the 
rest  of  the  sermon,  two  children  crawled 
around  and  under  pews  picking  them 
up. 

Once  in  a Toronto  church,  during  an 
evening  holy  hour  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  a woman  who  had  been 
kneeling  in  the  aisle  at  the  rear  of  the 
church,  suddenly  got  up  and  marched 
to  the  altar  rail.  She  stomped  her  feet 
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so  heavily  that  everybody  noticed  her. 
Standing  at  the  altar  rail,  she  said  to  me 
(I  was  preaching  from  the  altar,  since 
there  was  no  pulpit  in  the  church), 
“Father,  I want  to  see  you.” 

I said,  “Well,  I’m  sorry  lady,  but  I’m 
busy  just  now.” 

She  said,  “I  can  see  you’re  busy,  but 
I want  to  see  you.” 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  wait  until  I’m 
finished  here.” 

“How  much  longer  are  you  going  to 
be?”  she  asked.  And  as  she  asked  that 
question,  I felt  sure  that  everyone  in  the 
church  was  listening  for  the  answer. 

I said,  “Counting  the  prayers  and 
benediction  that  follow  the  sermon,  it’ll 
be  about  another  half  hour.” 


“O.K.,”  she  said,  “I’m  going  to  kneel 
right  here  until  you  finish  to  make  sure 
you  don’t  get  away  without  seeing  me.” 

And  that’s  just  what  she  did.  She  knelt 
right  at  the  altar  rail  creating  possibly 
the  greatest  distraction  I have  ever  had 
to  preach  through.  When  I finally  saw 
her  afterwards,  her  problem  turned  out 
to  be  rather  simple  — undeserving  of 
such  dramatics. 

I recall  a few  other  distractions  that 
have  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  keep 
my  mind  on  my  sermon.  In  the  days 
when  it  was  more  common  than  it  is 
now  to  read  the  announcements  imme- 
diately before  the  sermon,  I had  just 
finished  reading  them  and  was  about  to 
begin  to  preach.  I used  to  pause  for  a 
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moment  or  two  after  the  final  announce- 
ment to  establish  a psychological  mood 
before  I hit  the  audience  with  my  open- 
ing text. 

During  that  important,  preliminary, 
silent  pause,  a man  seated  about  five 
rows  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  being  prac- 
tically alone  in  the  pew,  decided  to  lie 
right  down  on  it  and  go  to  sleep. 
Fortunately,  in  his  prone  position  he  was 
not  visible  to  the  rest  of  the  people;  but 
I could  see  him  clearly,  and  it  was  hard 
to  convince  myself  that  I was  getting 
anywhere  with  him  so  comfortably 
curled  up  in  front  of  me. 

Another  time,  after  I had  finished  a 
sermon,  I returned  to  the  altar  to  con- 
tinue Mass,  and  had  to  begin  by  waking 
up  the  altar  boys  to  have  them  bring  me 
the  wine  and  water  for  the  offertory. 
The  two  of  them  were  out  cold. 

Not  everybody  sleeps  when  I preach. 
Preaching  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
once,  I remember  a man  who  stared  at 
me  as  though  he  were  fascinated  by 
every  word  I uttered.  And  how  I wished 
he  would  have  shown  less  interest,  be- 
cause I was  trying  desperately  not  to 
stare  at  him.  You  see,  he  was  about  six 
and  a half  feet  tall,  and  must  have 
weighed  over  three  hundred  pounds. 
He  had  a long  black  beard,  a bright  red 
shirt,  and  blue  overalls.  And  around  his 
neck  he  wore  two  or  three  huge  loops 
of  tow  chain.  The  weight  of  those 
chains  alone  must  have  been  more  than 
an  average  man  could  carry  for  long. 

Naturally  I wondered  who  or  what 
he  was.  As  I was  driving  out  of  the 
city  later  that  day,  I found  out.  I 
stopped  for  a traffic  light  and  the  same 
man  stepped  off  the  curb,  came  over  to 
the  car  window  and  introduced  himself. 
He  was  a professional  wrestler  who  had 


come  to  town  to  referee  some  local 
matches. 

Preaching  in  a church  in  New  York 
City  once,  I know  for  sure  that  nobody 
slept  through  my  talk.  The  church  was 
across  the  highway  from  Kennedy  air- 
port, directly  in  the  path  of  planes  land- 
ing there.  About  every  five  or  ten 
minutes  a four-engine  jet  roared  over 
the  church,  clearing  it  by  no  more  than 
a couple  of  hundred  feet.  I was  a nerv- 
ous wreck  by  the  time  I got  out  of  that 
place. 

Each  of  these  preaching  assignments 
naturally  means  meeting  priests  I’ve 
never  known  before.  And  that  can  be 
an  interesting  experience  (for  them,  I 
suppose,  as  well  as  for  me).  I once 
drove  about  600  miles  to  a parish  in 
U.S.A.,  and  when  I got  there  I was 
exhausted  from  the  drive  and  from  the 
summer  heat.  About  9.00  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  I was  just  too  tired  to  sit  and 
talk  with  the  pastor  any  longer,  so  I 
excused  myself  and  headed  for  bed. 

The  house  was  rather  small  and  I 
knew  there  was  only  one  vacant  bed- 
room — the  curate’s,  but  he  was  away 
on  vacation.  As  I headed  for  that  room, 
the  pastor  stopped  me  and  said  I 
couldn’t  sleep  there  because  even 
though  the  priest  was  away,  we’d  have 
to  respect  his  privacy  and  leave  the 
room  vacant. 

“Well,  where  will  I sleep?”  I asked. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “you’ve  got  a choice. 
You  can  either  sleep  on  this,”  pointing 
to  an  old  wicker  chair,  “or  you  can 
gather  up  some  cushions  around  the 
house  and  stretch  out  on  the  floor.”  I 
chose  the  floor. 

He  wasn’t  a mean  old  man.  In  fact  he 
was  very  pleasant  and  I really  think  he 
was  only  concerned  about  the  curate’s 
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privacy.  He  was  a little  strange  though; 
before  I retired,  he  read  me  a poem  he 
had  written:  “I  love  my  Catholic 

teacher.  I love  my  Catholic  school. 
Anyone  who  says  that  he  hates  them, 
surely  must  be  a fool.” 

The  strangest  rectory  I ever  visited 
was  occupied  by  a priest  who  had  ar- 
rived in  the  parish  during  the  previous 
week.  He  had  replaced  an  old  priest 
who  was  finally  retired.  The  old  man 
apparently  had  some  strange  habits. 
One  of  them  was  that  he  bought  things 
in  huge  quantities  to  save  money.  Many 
of  the  things  he  didn’t  really  need,  but 
in  large  enough  quantities  they  were 
bargains. 

Well  he  bought  a tremendous  supply 
of  corn  syrup  and  stored  it  all  in  the 
attic.  In  the  summer  heat,  apparently 
the  syrup  expanded  and  the  lids  popped 
off  some  of  the  cans.  Then,  in  jamming 
more  bargain  purchases  into  the  attic, 
these  open  cans  were  tipped  over,  un- 
known to  the  priest.  Through  the  months 
that  followed,  corn  syrup  continually 
dripped  down  through  the  ceiling  onto 
his  bed,  and  rather  than  do  anything 
about  it,  the  old  man  simply  decided  to 
sleep  in  a chair  in  a corner  from  then 
on. 

The  new  pastor  showed  me  the  bed 
(which  he  had  kept  to  show  to  his 
clerical  friends  who  would  otherwise 
never  believe  him).  It  was  absolutely 
saturated  with  com  syrup. 

Every  once  in  a while,  of  course,  you 
meet  a character  with  a hobby.  I’ve  dis- 
covered that  a common  one  with  many 
priests  is  photography  and  showing 
slides  to  visitors.  I can  sit  through 
about  fifty  slides  on  any  subject  and 
show  an  apparently  genuine  interest. 
But  the  priest  I’m  thinking  of  now  was 


too  much  for  me.  He  knew  approxi- 
mately when  I would  arrive,  and  he  was 
ready  for  me. 

This  man  had  a room  in  his  rectory 
that  he  used  for  nothing  but  photo- 
graphy. The  end  wall  in  it  was  a screen 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  At  a spot  in  the 
floor  near  the  opposite  wall  was  a pro- 
truding piece  of  metal  to  which  a pro- 
jection table  was  bolted. 

(“When  I bolt  it  to  that,  I know  the 
picture  will  be  in  focus  on  the  end  wall. 
It  saves  time.”)  One  side  wall  of  the 
room  was  completely  covered  with 
shelves  of  equipment,  mostly  trays  full 
of  slides. 

He  had  slides  on  everything.  From 
the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Egypt  to 
a lawn  mower  repair  shop  in  Kamloops, 
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B.C.  And  I must  have  seen  them  all; 
and  with  every  picture,  I got  the  full 
story  on  what  film  was  used,  at  what 
speed  with  what  opening.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  the  most  boring  weekend  I’ve 
ever  spent  anywhere. 

A close  second  in  the  bid  for  the  bore- 
dom title  must  go  to  a huge  priest  I 
once  visited.  My  guess  is  that  he  weigh- 
ed in  at  around  280  pounds.  Again,  I 
was  tired  when  I arrived  and  wasn’t 
ready  for  a prolonged  evening  of  small 
talk.  Well,  he  started  by  telling  me  that 
when  he  entered  the  seminary  about 
thirty  years  ago,  he  weighed  125 
pounds,  and  he  went  through  detailed 
history  of  his  weight  fluctuations  since 
then. 

After  about  a half  an  hour,  I was 
nodding  and  then  dozing  off  for 
stretches  of  five  to  ten  minutes  at  a time. 
I would  wake  up  suddenly  and  hear  him 
saying,  “Then  in  1932, 1 decided  to  con- 
centrate on  proteins  and  ease  off  on 
starches.”  A fascinating  visit. 

It  always  surprises  me  how  many 
priests  seem  to  have  diet  problems.  It’s 
especially  strange  since  most  of  them 
have  superb  cooks.  Anyway,  one  diet 
fan  I met  comes  to  mind.  We  were  hav- 
ing breakfast  together  after  one  of  the 
Sunday  Masses.  Nothing  was  on  the 
table  when  we  arrived,  so  I sat  casually 
expecting  the  cook  to  come  and  ask 
what  we  would  like.  She  came  soon, 
but  not  to  take  orders.  Instead,  she  pre- 
sented each  of  us  with  a bowl  of  some- 
thing I couldn’t  recognize.  With  it  we 
each  got  a side  dish  of  what  looked  like 
sunflower  seeds. 

The  pastor  beamed  his  pleasure  and 
looked  at  me  for  my  reaction.  “What  is 
it?”  I asked. 


“Why  it’s  boiled  millet  and  sunflower 
seeds  of  course.  In  this  particular  com- 
bination of  foods  you  get  all  the  vita- 
mins and  nutritional  value  the  human 
system  requires.”  He  explained  this  to 
me  so  logically  and  with  such  authority 
that  I was  convinced  he  was  right.  The 
only  disturbing  thing  was  that  he  was 
skin  and  bones  and  he  had  a stomach 
full  of  ulcers. 

I remember  some  travel  advertise- 
ments that  used  to  say  “Getting  There 
is  Half  The  Fun.”  That  is  sometimes 
true  in  our  travels  on  this  job.  The  one 
story  that  comes  to  mind  was  a trip  I 
made  to  Boston,  Mass.  I had  to  change 
trains  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  catch  the 
sleeper  train  there.  At  the  Buffalo  sta- 
tion, I asked  at  the  information  desk 
for  the  track  number  of  the  Boston  train. 
The  man  didn’t  know.  But  he  noticed 
in  the  crowd  a train  conductor  in  uni- 
form. “He’ll  know,”  he  said.  “Ask  him.” 

I went  over  to  him  and  said,  “Pardon 
me  sir,  but  what  track  is  the  Boston  train 
on?” 

“What  have  you  got,”  he  asked,  “a 
coach  ticket  or  a sleeping  car  ticket?” 

“I’ve  got  a sleeper  — car  number 
2196.” 

“Good,”  he  said.  “The  Boston  train 
hasn’t  been  put  together  yet,  but  I know 
where  they  park  number  2196.  Come 
with  me.” 

“Oh  look,”  I said,  “if  the  train  hasn’t 
been  assembled  yet,  I can  wait.  They’ll 
announce  it  later,  and  I’ll  find  it  then.” 

“No  problem  Father.  Come  on, 
follow  me.” 

There  was  no  use  arguing  with  him. 
I felt  completely  stupid,  but  I followed 
him  through  doors  marked  “No  Ad- 
mittance” and  several  storerooms  and 
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: corridors  until  we  were  outside  in  the 
I railway  yard.  There  must  have  been 
I a hundred  tracks  out  there  and  at  least 
twice  that  many  railway  cars  — engines, 
I cabooses,  freight  cars,  sleepers,  coaches, 
i refrigeration  cars,  etc.  We  walked  over 
tracks  and  between  cars  until  we  ar- 
rived at  good  old  2196. 

He  put  me  on  it  and  said,  “There 
you  are  Father.  After  they  get  the  train 
put  together,  the  conductor  will  come 
around  to  check  your  ticket.  Have  a 
good  trip.” 

For  the  next  half  hour  or  so,  I sat 
alone  in  that  car,  looking  out  the 
window  at  grimy  track  hands  doing 
double  takes  as  they  saw  me  in  what 
looked  to  be  an  abandoned  car.  Eventu- 
ally, they  started  to  assemble  the  Boston 
train,  and  good  old  2196  got  shunted 
every  which  way.  It  got  shoved  from 
the  rear  until  it  was  going  fast  enough 
to  coast  down  the  track  and  slam  into 
another  car,  presumably  hooking  onto 
it.  Then  back  again,  forward  again,  onto 
another  track,  and  finally  to  rest  at  the 
station  platform. 

My  clavicle  was  well  out  of  align- 
ment by  then,  but  at  least  I knew  that 
I wasn’t  going  to  miss  my  train.  But  then 
I panicked.  During  the  shunting,  I had 
forgotten  the  time.  When  I looked  at  it 
now,  it  was  past  the  time  of  our  sched- 
uled departure  for  Boston.  Maybe  I was 
on  the  wrong  train  after  all.  I waited 
until  I saw  a porter  (about  a half  and 
hour  later)  and  asked,  “When  are  we 
leaving  for  Boston?” 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  thought  care- 
fully for  a minute  and  then  said,  “Why 
man,  accordin’  to  the  schedule,  we  al- 
ready gone.” 

It  was  the  right  train.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED 


Fare  for  departing  missionary: 

Fr.  Robert  Ling,  Guyana $222.00 

Church  pews  are  needed  by  Fr.  Vincent 
Daniel  for  a new  church  at  Manaus, 
Brazil.  Perhaps  you  could  donate  one 
as  a memorial  to  a departed  relative. 
They  will  cost  $25  each. 

Fr.  Ernewein’s  poor  people  in  Limonal, 
Dominican  Republic,  are  clearing  the 
land  for  a chapel  which  they  will  build 
if  kind  friends  could  supply  the  ma- 
terial. Cost  — $1,500. 

A Centennial  Project!  — A large  quan- 
tity of  medical  supplies  has  been 
donated,  but  it  is  going  to  cost  $375.00 
to  send  them  to  the  missions.  Can  you 
or  your  group  help. 

Fr.  Louis  Quinn  is  urgently  in  need  of 
financial  help  to  buy  equipment  for 
Community  Development  and  his 
Trade  School  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Fr.  Stanley  Des  Roches  in  New  Amster- 
dam, Guyana,  needs  $500.00  to  build 
a Catechetical  Centre  in  a mission  on 
the  Canje  River. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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NEWS 


"Cr.  Robert  Ling,  SFM,  of  Victoria 
Mines,  N.S.,  was  honoured  in  a 
Departure  Ceremony  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary,  Scarboro, 
on  October  3,  1967.  Following  the 
ceremony,  Fr.  Ling  prepared  to  leave 
for  his  first  mission  appointment  — 
Guyana. 

Fr.  Ling  graduated  from  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University,  Antigonish,  N.S.,  be- 
fore entering  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood. Following  his  ordination  in  1962, 
he  worked  as  a priest  in  the  archdiocese 
of  Edmonton  until  1966,  when  he  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  The  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society. 

To  familiarize  himself  with  the  Soci- 
ety and  its  work,  he  spent  the  past  year 
in  residence  at  our  seminary  in  Scar- 
boro, where  he  took  some  classes  and 
served  as  a confessor  to  some  of  the 
students.  ■ 


Tokyo  (AIF)  — A new  Catholic  | 
radio  program,  produced  in  Kyoto  by  jl 
the  Good  Shepherd  Movement  and  en- 
titled “Music  of  Spring”,  has  started 
almost  daily  broadcasts  in  the  Tokyo 
area. 

The  Good  Shepherd  Movement 
(GSM),  a Catholic  Social  Communi- 
cations project  sponsored  by  the  Mary- 
knoll  Fathers,  was  already  responsible 
for  two  other  daily  Catholic  radio  pro- 
grams: they  are  entitled  “The  Light  of 
the  Heart”  and  “The  Smile  of  the  Sun”. 

The  new  program  takes  Schubert’s 
“Ave  Maria”  as  its  theme  and  consists 
of  a short  verse  from  the  Bible  followed 
by  three  minutes  of  religious  music. 
Announcing  this  program,  Father  James 
F.  Hyatt,  M.M.,  founder  and  Director 
of  GSM,  said  that,  it  is,  “a  response  to 
many  requests  we  have  had  for  scripture 
and  religious  music.  We  feel  that  the 
program  is  a miniature  Bible  vigil.”  ■ 

(Tosei)  Archbishop  Paul  A.  Yama- 
guchi  of  Nagasaki  is  organizing  special 
celebrations  for  the  centenary  of  the 
Beatification  of  the  two  hundred  and 
five  Japanese  Martyrs. 

A committee  in  charge  of  the  cele- 
brations has  decided  to  buy  sites  on 
which  the  martyrs  met  their  deaths,  in- 
cluding the  prison  at  Suzuta  where  the 
Omura  martyrs  were  interned  during 
the  years  1617-1622. 

The  celebrations  honoring  the  twenty- 
seven  Omura  Martyrs,  religious  and  lay, 
were  held  on  October  8 in  that  city.  ■ 
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CONSECRATION  OF 
BISHOP  McHUGH,  S.  F.  M 


f^efore  an  outdoor  audience  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  of  his  own 
people  in  Brazil,  Most  Rev.  Paul 
McHugh,  SFM,  was  consecrated  a 
bishop  on  October  3rd,  the  Feast  of 
St.  Theresa,  Patroness  of  the  Missions. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  little 
town  of  Itacoatiara  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  prelacy  over  which  Bishop 
McHugh  now  reigns  as  its  first  conse- 
crated prelate.  The  new  bishop,  from 
Woodslee,  Ontario  is  the  second  Scar- 
boro  Father  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  the  episcopacy.  Scarboro’s  first 
bishop.  Most  Rev.  Kenneth  Turner, 
D.D.,  of  Lishui,  China,  was  one  of  the 
co-consecrators,  the  other  being  Most 
Rev.  Benjamin  Webster,  D.D.,  of 
Peterboro,  Ontario,  from  whose  diocese 
come  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  who 
operate  a hospital  in  Itacoatiara.  The 
consecrating  bishop  was  His  Excel- 
lency, Archbishop  Baggio,  nuncio  to 
Brazil,  and  former  apostolic  delegate 
in  Canada. 

Participating  in  the  concelebrated 
Mass  of  the  episcopal  consecration 
were  fourteen  archbishops  and  bishops 
(the  majority  of  them  from  Brazilian 
dioceses)  as  well  as  heads  of  several 
religious  orders,  including  Very  Rev. 
Francis  Diemert,  SFM,  Superior- 


General  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  and  the  brother  of  the 
new  bishop.  Rev.  John  McHugh,  S.J., 
from  Manitoulin  Island,  Ont.,  and 
Father  Paul  Mooney,  representing 
Bishop  Carter  of  London,  Ont.,  in 
whose  diocese  the  new  bishop  was  or- 
dained in  1954.  At  the  Mass  the 
McHugh  family  was  represented  by  a 
brother,  Thomas  McHugh,  of  London, 
Ont.,  and  four  priest-cousins:  Rev.  J. 
Mooney  (Wingham,  Ont.),  Rev.  Paul 
Mooney  (Zana,  Peru),  Rev.  T.  Mooney 
(Lima,  Peru),  and  Rev.  D.  Mooney, 
C.S.B.,  (Wharton,  Texas).  The  four 
Fathers  Mooney  are  brothers. 

Itacoatiara  is  in  the  State  of  Ama- 
zonas, the  largest  in  Brazil.  Among  the 
State  officials  at  the  consecration  were 
the  governor,  Danilo  de  Matios  Areosa, 
state  secretaries  Dr.  Sariava  and  Dr.  F. 
Moneiro,  with  members  of  the  cabinet 
and  representatives  of  the  Brazilian 
Army.  Many  communities  of  sisters 
and  priests  were  represented,  and 
among  the  dozen  Scarboro  Fathers 
were  the  regional  superiors  of  our 
missions  in  Guyana,  St.  Vincent,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Fr. 
Victor  Vachon,  SFM,  a classmate  of 
Bishop  McHugh,  ordained  with  him  in 
Windsor,  Ont.,  Dec.  8,  1954.  ■ 
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With  its  top  above  the  Equator,  the  territory  in  white  (above)  is  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  in 
the  North-East  part  of  Amazonas,  the  largest  State  in  Brazil.  Population  of  70,000  is  now  under 
the  spiritual  direction  of  Bishop  Paul  McHugh,  S.F.M. 


'Collowing  the  announcement  of  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopacy,  in 
August,  one  of  the  first  decisions 
Monsignor  McHugh  had  to  make  was 
fixing  the  place  and  date  of  his  conse- 


cration. That  he  decided  for  Itacoatiara, 
instead  of  Canada,  brought  a lot  of 
problems  to  his  dear  parishioners  as 
well  as  unbounded  joy  and  admiration. 
But  the  way  the  people  of  that  small 
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Three  Scarboro  Mission 
Superiors  lead  proces- 
sion to  open-air  altar: 
Fathers  Ouellette  (Do- 
minican Republic),  Bates 
(St.  Vincent) , and  Thorn- 
ley  (Guyana). 


(Far  right)  : Bishop 
Turner,  Bishop  McHugh 
and  Bishop  Webster  of 
Peterboro,  Ont.  Arch- 
bishop Ramos  of  Belem, 
at  rear. 


Fr.  Diemert,  S.F.M . 
(centre):  Bishop  Guilly, 
S.  J.  (Guyana) , at  rear. 


Part  of  huge  crowd  at 
open-air  Mass  of  Conse- 
cration. 


town  (population  about  12,000)  arose 
to  the  occasion  would  serve  as  a lesson 
in  community  spirit  to  anyone  planning 
a big  celebration  in  any  place  far  re- 
moved from  “civilization”  — in  the 
sense  of  modern  facilities  of  all  kinds. 

How  to  care  for  the  influx  of  350 
distinguished  guests  to  a town  that  had 
three  hotels  with  total  accommodation 
of  twenty-five  beds?  Simple  — just  use 
the  Scarboro  Missions  boat“Teresinha” 
and  go  twelve  hours  down  the  Amazon 
River  to  Manaus  (the  State  capital), 
borrow  a hundred  beds,  and  spend 
twenty-two  hours  on  the  return  jour- 
ney. Then  convert  the  school  class- 
rooms to  dormitories,  and  have  some 
homes  offer  accommodations,  and  let 
the  convent  squeeze  in  the  visiting 
sisters. 

And  for  feeding  the  big  crowd?  Well, 
get  a big  supply  of  chickens  and  beef, 
also  in  Manaus,  pack  them  in  ice,  and 
take  them  along  with  the  beds.  Then 
have  the  Precious  Blood  Sisters  look 
after  cooking  the  chickens  and  various 
housewives  attend  to  other  cooking. 
And  have  the  large  dining  hall  of  the 
Club  Amazonas  for  the  after-consecra- 
tion banquet. 

What  about  transportation?  With 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  jungle 
between  Manaus  and  Itacoatiara,  the 
single  connecting  road  would  mean  a 
journey  of  over  seven  hours  by  car  — 
in  fine  weather  only.  So  press  into  the 
service  of  the  many  visitors  the  Scar- 
boro boat  “Teresinha”,  the  Redemptor- 
ist  Fathers’  boat,  the  “St.  Alphonsus”, 
and  the  publicly-owned  boat  the  “Lord 
Calvin”  (one  hundred  passengers),  and 
you’ve  almost  got  it  made.  Dozens  of 


small  boats  will  bring  thousands  along 
the  Amazon  from  points  within  the 
prelature. 

How  to  manage  the  beautiful  cere- 
monies? Well,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Manaus  as  M.C.,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Belem  as  commentator,  what  more 
could  be  desired?  With  Father  Marskell, 
SFM,  and  seminarians  from  Manaus 
assisting,  and  with  a wonderful  local 
choir  prepared  by  the  sisters,  no  big- 
city  cathedral  could  have  outshone  the 
ceremony  performed  in  Itacoatiara  in 
the  open  air  at  5:00  P.M.  with  the 
temperature  hovering  in  the  nineties. 

The  whole  town  was  alive  to  the  im- 
portance and  uniqueness  of  the  event. 
For  two  months  previously  the  priests 
and  sisters  had  trained  the  townspeople 
in  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  conse- 
cration, and  gay  decorations  and  pla- 
cards welcomed  the  visitors  from  many 
points.  The  whole  town  underwent  a 
transformation  in  cleanliness. 

It  was  all  worthwhile,  when,  in  his 
first  words  as  bishop,  Paul  McHugh 
graciously  thanked  everybody  and  told 
them:  “The  Church  in  this  area  is  now 
matured  and  come  of  age.  There  is  now 
a bishop  here.  And  your  joys  are  his, 
and  your  sorrows,  and  your  sufferings, 
and  your  problems,  are  equally  his. 
And  so  are  the  spiritual  and  material 
well-being  of  this  whole  prelature.  To 
your  progress,  spiritual  and  material, 
my  life  is  dedicated.  To  this  I will  direct 
all  my  efforts.  And  in  this  I know  I am 
not  alone,  for  I know  I have  the  co- 
operation of  priests  and  sisters,  of 
apostolic  lay  people,  and  all  the  people 
of  God.  The  future  will  be  faced  with 
confidence  and  enthusiasm,  knowing 
that  God  is  guiding  us  all.”  ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Buds : 

This  November  I want  to  remember 
the  Buds  who  have  gone  to  Heaven 
before  us.  After  all,  this  is  the  month 
of  the  Faithful  Departed  and  sometimes 
boys  and  girls  suffer  sicknesses  or  acci- 
dents and  die  very  young.  The  picture 
this  month  is  of  Peter  Morrissey  of 
Tignish,  P.E.I.,  who  saved  his  pennies 
and  prayed  for  the  missions.  He  is  one 
of  our  Buds  in  Heaven. 

We,  the  Buds  of  St.  Theresa’s  Rose 
Garden,  salute  all  our  Buds  who  are 
with  St.  Theresa  in  Heaven  today. 

God  bless  you. 

Father  Jim. 

ST  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Dwight  St.  Louis,  Bruce  Mines,  Ont. 
“All  my  piggy  banks  were  robbed  just 
before  Christmas  but  I am  saving  again 
and  I send  the  dollar  I got  for  my 
birthday.”  — Sorry  to  hear  about  that 
Dwight,  but  lots  of  missionaries  get 
little  things  taken.  So  you  start  in 
again  eh? 

Rino  Puzziello,  St.  Williams  School, 
Toronto.  “This  money  is  from  our 
class  and  friends  of  fifth  grade.”  — 
Good  work  Rino  and  Vincent.  Multo 
gracias. 


Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Peter  Morrissey, 

R.I.P. 

Tignish,  P.E.I. 

Margaret  Walsh,  Oshawa.  “We  sold 
toys  from  1 cent  to  10  cents  and  Kool- 
Aid.”  Thanks  also  to  Debbie  Collins 
and  Liane  Elliott.  — Must  have  been 
good  bargains  girls. 

Donna  Weisgerber,  Lagor,  Sask. 
“My  brother  had  5 cents  lying  around 
the  cupboard,  so  I asked  him  if  he 
wanted  to  give  it  to  the  missions  and  he 
said  “all  right.”  — Thank  Mark  very 
much  Donna,  and  God  bless  the  farm. 

Paul  Nevwelt,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.  “I 
am  going  to  start  figure  skating  next 
year.  Here  is  a dollar.  I am  seven  years 
old.” — Good  boy  Paul  and  welcome  to 
our  Rose  Garden. 

Mary  Pietrobon,  Guelph,  Ont.  “I 
told  you  we  were  having  a bazaar.  Well, 
we  did  and  we  made  $15.  We  worked 
hard.”  — Please  thank  Rose  Ann  Sil- 
vestro  and  Lourie  Borghese  for  their 
assistance.  Blessing  Mary,  Rose  and 
Laurie. 

Note:  Very  few  letters  from  down 
East  — what  say  Buds? 
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TOO  MANY 

BABIES? 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


'^he  question  of  legalizing  abortion 
in  Canada  is  being  discussed  more 
commonly  than  perhaps  ever  before. 
But  what  is  not  so  often  discussed  is 
the  situation  in  countries  where  abor- 
tion is  already  legal.  Japan  is  a case 
in  point. 

In  a recent  issue  of  Our  Sunday  Visi- 
tor, Fr.  Anthony  Zimmerman,  S.V.D., 
who  lives  and  works  in  Japan,  spoke 
about  the  problem  there. 

Estimates  on  the  number  of  legal 
abortions  each  year  range  from  1,000,- 
000  to  2,500,000.  The  difficulty  in 
tracking  down  accurate  figures  arises 
from  a couple  of  factors:  The  more 
abortions  a doctor  reports,  the  higher 
his  income  tax  assessment.  Further- 
more, it  is  commonly  known  that  offi- 
cials want  to  see  a downward  trend  in 
the  statistics  which  are  now  a cause  of 
international  embarrassment  for  Japan. 
Consequently,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  actual  number  of  abortions  is  higher 
than  the  reported  number. 

In  Japan,  according  to  Fr.  Zimmer- 
man, approximately  12,000  doctors 
have  been  “designated”  by  the  govern- 
ment to  perform  abortions  legally  at 
their  discretion.  Before  a 1952  amend- 
ment to  the  abortion  law,  a board  of 
three  physicians  had  to  pass  on  each 
application  for  an  abortion,  but  this 
proved  to  be  an  impossible  bottleneck 
in  a country  of  about  90,000,000 
people. 


Since  the  amendment,  any  doctor 
can  decide  on  the  necessity  of  an  abor- 
tion, and  after  that  the  woman  simply 
presents  herself  to  a designated  abor- 
tionist for  the  operation. 

These  designated  gynecologists  are 
not  hard  to  find.  Most  railway  stations, 
bus  stops  and  many  telephone  poles 
carry  advertisements.  The  cost  of  an 
abortion  during  the  first  three  months 
of  pregnancy  ranges  from  $10  to  $15. 
Beyond  the  third  month,  the  fee  rises. 
It  is  estimated  that  possibly  150,000 
abortions  last  year  were  performed  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  seventh  month  of 
pregnancy. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the 
Japanese  people  feel  no  qualms  of  con- 
science about  abortions.  This  is  not  so. 
There  is  a definite  self-consciousness 
among  the  Japanese  over  their  coun- 
try’s unenviable  reputation.  Respond- 
ing to  it,  the  Prime  Minister  has  asked 
that  the  abortion  law  be  applied  with 
greater  strictness  of  interpretation.  Of 
course,  the  Prime  Minister  was  moti- 
vated also  by  the  labour  shortage,  the 
health  problems  and  the  moral  deterio- 
ration that  have  come  from  the  abor- 
tion situation. 

A leading  gynecologist  in  Nagoya, 
Japan,  Dr.  Kaseki,  questioned  525 
women  who  had  experienced  the  opera- 
tion and  discovered  that  73%  of  them 
felt  “anguish”  over  it.  In  another  sur- 
vey of  253  married  women  who  had 
had  abortions,  92%  felt  that  it  was 
“evil.”  A poll  by  the  Mainichi  news- 
paper, with  replies  from  1,026  women, 
showed  that  68%  of  them  felt  that 
abortion  was  evil,  the  first  time,  either 
because  it  was  wrong  in  itself  or  be- 
cause they  felt  sorry  for  the  infant.  ■ 
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Father  Joseph  Curcio,  SFM,  of  Toronto, 
Ontario,  was  ordained  in  1952.  The 
following  year  he  went  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  where  he  is  still  working. 


I Remember 


T remember  many  a startling  experience  in  my  years  of  campo  trips  by 
horseback  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  I can  remember  lots  of  river 
crossings,  muddy  trails,  horses  tripping,  mules  skiing  down  slippery 
banks,  stubborn  steeds  and  loose  saddle  girths. 

The  most  memorable  trip  I had  was  truly  a splashing  event,  and  a 
very  refreshing  experience.  It  started  off  one  hot  dry  day  when  I was  very 
busy,  perspiring  freely,  in  the  dusty  desert  area  of  this  mission.  A mes- 
sage came  to  the  priests’  house,  that  a certain  person  was  dying,  and 
wished  to  receive  the  last  sacraments.  The  messenger  was  a boy  who 
had  come  in  by  mule  from  the  country,  and  the  boy  and  his  mule  both 
showed  signs  of  a long,  hot  ride. 

With  my  soutane  tucked  up,  my  sick  call  kit  in  my  hand,  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  carefully  carried  in  the  pyx  hung  around  my  neck,  and  a 
good  helmet  for  the  sun,  we  set  out. 

Mile  after  mile,  my  mule  plodded  on,  while  dust  swirled  in  the  hot 
wind  and  the  sun  streamed  mercilessly  down.  After  still  more  miles,  the 
animal  required  quite  a bit  of  encouragement,  as  he  started  to  slow  down. 
He  was  travelling  slowly  when  we  came  to  a shallow  river  and  I was  not 
paying  much  attention,  leaving  him  to  pick  his  own  way  across.  The  mule 
paced  on  into  the  water,  and  was  going  normally  till  he  got  into  about 
two  feet  of  water,  when  he  just  lay  down,  and  rolled  in  the  river  to  cool 
himself.  Since  I was  in  the  saddle,  and  not  expecting  this  stunt,  I also 
lay  in  the  river.  Blessed  Sacrament,  sick  call  kit,  soutane  and  all.  As  I say, 
it  was  a splashing  event,  and  a most  refreshing  experience,  though  I pre- 
sented a strange  appearance  to  the  people  along  the  rest  of  the  way.  ■ 

Joseph  Curcio,  SFM 
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Having  difficulty  trying  to  decide 
what  to  get  friends  for  Christmas  or 
perhaps  a Sister,  or  a member  of  the 
clergy? 


Well,  we  have  the  answer  to  your  problem!  No  better  gift  can  be  given  than 
a book  written  by  our  own  missionary  priest,  Father  John  McGoey.  Not  only 
are  you  delighting  your  family  and  friends,  but  you  are  helping  the  missionary 
fathers. 

Just  mark  an  “X”  for  the  book  or  books  selected  and  the  number  you  desire, 
and  they  will  be  forwarded  to  you  directly,  from  the  Scarboro  Fathers, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 

Book  Title  Cost  Number  Desired 


“Speak  Lord!”  $4.95 

The  Sins  of  the  Just  3.75 

Nor  Scrip  nor  Shoes  4.95 

The  Uncertain  Sound  5.95 


Please  forward  the  book(s)  to: 


Name 


Address 


DECEMBER  — 1967 


missions 

oro 


CHRISTIAN  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


In  Full  Colour  and  Gold  Bronze 

Assorted  Box  — Two  of  each  of  the  above  cards,  plus  seven  designs  not 
illustrated.  15  cards  and  envelopes,  $1.00. 

Solid  Packs  — Choose  any  one  of  the  four  designs  above.  100  cards  and 
envelopes,  $6.00. 

Fill  out  the  order  form  below  and  mail  it  today. 


Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 

Please  forward  to: 

Name 

Address  

Assorted  Boxes 

Solid  Packs,  Design  Number 
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Christmas  Message 


Dear  Friends  of  Scarboro : 

Let  me  first  of  all  extend  to  each  one  of  you  my  most  sincere  wishes 
for  a happy  Christmas  and  New  Year.  And  let  me  again  assure  you  of  . 
a prayerful  remembrance  of  all  your  intentions  in  the  Masses  and  IE 
prayers  of  our  priests  and  students.  This,  we  feel,  is  the  very  least  we 
can  do  to  return  the  generosity  you  have  shown  in  your  support  of  our 
work  during  the  past  year. 

The  coming  year,  as  you  perhaps  know,  is  a most  important  one  for  [ 
The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  It  is  the  year  in  which  we  will  r 1 
hold  our  General  Chapter,  which  is  a meeting  convened  to  elect  the  I i 
next  Superior  General  of  our  Society  and  his  assistants.  We  also  expect  jf 
at  this  important  meeting  to  revise  many  of  our  policies  and  constitu-  ! 
tions.  In  short,  this  General  Chapter  will  set  our  course  for  years  to  ,| 
come.  Naturally,  we  hope  our  new  directions  will  be  fully  in  tune  with  f : 
Vatican  II  and  with  the  spirit  of  our  times.  We  will  certainly  work  ^ i 
towards  that  end.  1 

Possibly  now  more  than  ever,  however,  we  realize  our  desperate  need 
for  the  help  of  your  prayers.  The  future  of  our  work  and  the  welfare  of  ' ' 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  will  be  directly  affected  by  our  deci-  i 

sions.  Please  help  us.  Pray  that  God  may  en-  1 
lighten  us  to  see  His  will,  and  strengthen  us  to  j 
accomplish  it.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  may 
God  bless  you  all. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ,  !|! 

Very  Rev.  Francis  Diemert,  SFM.,  | 
Superior  General.  ^ 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Credit  Union  in  Father  Tony’s  parish. 

Philippine  Report 

Anthony  Martin,  SFM 
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“'TTie  Philippines,  like  all  developing 
countries,  is  in  the  midst  of  a social 
revolution  and  the  question  is  will  it  be 
a conservative  or  a violent  one?  The 
next  few  years  will  decide.  The  Cath- 
olic Church,  if  it  exerts  an  all-out  effort 
in  the  socio-economic  field,  could  have 
a dramatic  effect  on  the  outcome.  But 
are  we  moving  in  this  direction?  Are  we 
committed  to  real  socio-economic  re- 
form or  are  we  merely  rationalizing  and 
giving  lip-service  to  it? 

Less  than  fifteen  vears  after  their 
defeat,  the  Communist  Huks  are  on  the 
move  again  and  are,  according  to  a 
recent  report  by  a committee  of  the 
Philippine  Senate,  running  “an  invis- 
ible, alternative  government”  in  parts  of 
central  Luzon.  The  reason  for  their  rise 
is  not  hard  to  find  — poverty  of  the 
masses  and  the  injustices  that  cause 
it.  Added  to  this  is  the  increase  of  one 
million  in  population  each  year  and  no 
increase  in  rice  production  since  1900. 

But  the  question  might  be  asked  why 
has  the  Church  been  so  late  in  recogniz- 
ing the  problems  of  the  poor?  The  an- 
swer seems  to  be  that  she  has  been 
separated  from  the  poor  too  long.  There 
has  been  little  dialogue  between  the 
Church  and  the  poor,  for  dialogue  de- 
mands a common  interest  and  the 
Church  in  the  Philippines  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  rich. 

In  a recent  article  in  the  “Asia  Maga- 
zine”, Lorenzo  Cruz  describes  the 
Spanish  type  of  Christianity  inherited 
by  the  Philippines  this  way:  “It  was  a 
Catholicism  that  knew  no  Reforma- 
tion — a self-satisfied  religion  without 
thorns  or  passion;  its  pastors  were  pil- 
lars of  the  status  quo.  It  burnt  with  no 
visions  of  re-making  the  world;  instead 


it  offered  the  opiate  of  patience,  resig- 
nation. 

The  rich  soothed  their  conscience 
with  charity.  The  poor  comforted  them- 
selves with  scripture.  An  idyllic  arrange- 
ment — while  it  lasted.” 

Truly  it  has  not  lasted  — for  only 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation practice  the  faith;  the  rest  are  cut 
off  or  indifferent. 

Again  Senator  Paul  Manlapus,  lead- 
ing Catholic  layman,  says:  “The  Philip- 
pine Church  somehow  projects  a na- 
tional image  as  the  Church  of  the 
conservative  and  the  affluent,  alienated 
from  the  poor  and  their  problems  of 
daily  existence.” 

Against  such  a background  we  must 
ask  ourselves:  What  form  must  our 
apostolate  take?  Are  we  to  practice  the 
age-old  custom  of  only  saying  Mass,  dis- 
tributing the  sacraments  and  remain- 
ing in  our  soutanes  for  the  ten  per  cent, 
or  are  we  to  go  out  into  the  market 
place  and  preach  and  lead  the  way  in 
social  reform.  It  is  not  a question  of 
whether  the  Mass  and  sacraments  are 
important  to  us,  but  should  not  the 
building  of  the  community  of  God  take 
precedence  in  time.  For  baptism  does 
presuppose  faith  in  a community,  and 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  presup- 
poses charity  in  the  community.  Where 
both  are  lacking,  what  effects  can  the 
sacraments  have?  Do  we  even  have  a 
Christian  community? 

We  have  people  who  are  daily  com- 
municants, for  example,  yet  who  think 
nothing  of  taking  a usurious  interest  — 
120%  to  240%  per  year  on  money 
lent.  They  feel  little  or  no  compunction 
about  this  whatsoever.  Their  attitude  is 
that  religion  is  personal  and  has  no 
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social  aspect.  They  are  to  a great  extent 
individualistic. 

The  trend  is  “individual.”  Religion 
is  looked  upon  as  a magic  formula,  like, 
for  example,  the  Perpetual  Help  No- 
vena. I feel,  and  some  sociologists 
claim,  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  petitions  in  these  novenas  are  for 
material  benefits  and  lack  any  real  com- 
munion with  God.  Not  that  it  is  wrong 
to  ask  for  favours,  but  can  our  relation- 
ship with  God  be  entirely  selfish?  The 
idea  of  considering  the  common  good, 
or  all  men  being  brothers  in  Christ, 
doesn’t  exist  to  a great  extent.  There 
is  little  social  conscience,  as  I see  it, 
in  the  Philippines.  It  is  individualism. 
That’s  why  socio-economic  reform  is 
important.  It  will  break  people  away 
from  the  individualistic  outlook;  and  it 
will  relieve  their  poverty  and  improve 
their  standard  of  living.  The  thing  is  to 
convince  them  that  they  can  become 
economically  independent  by  depend- 
ing on  each  other.  We  must  convince 
them  that  they  can  make  a living,  and 
do  well  economically,  not  by  climbing 
on  another  person’s  back  but  by  work- 
ing together. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  credit 
unionism  is  the  idea  of  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  good.  We  don’t 
deny  that  a person  becomes  a member 
of  the  credit  union  because  of  certain 
benefits  he  can  get  from  it;  but  he  can- 
not get  those  benefits  unless  he  is  willing 
to  help  the  other  person. 

Most  sociologists  claim  that  in  the 
Philippine  value  system  the  notion  of 
shame  is  very  strong,  and  again  it’s  a 
personal  thing.  They  would  be  ashamed 
to  refuse  a friend.  In  the  credit  union, 
for  example,  you  have  a credit  commit- 
tee. They  decide  on  loans.  Well,  a friend 


comes  for  a loan.  You  should  decide  a 
loan  on  certain  points;  for  example,  the 
person’s  record  in  the  credit  union,  his 
character,  his  ability  to  repay;  all  of 
these  things  are  considered  in  approving 
the  loan.  But  if  that  person  is  a friend 
of  the  committee,  they  forget  com- 
pletely about  these  conditions.  Because 
of  shame  they  can’t  refuse  the  loan  even 
though  they  realize  it  is  a bad  one. 

The  other  very  common  and  promi- 
nent social  value  is  the  debt.  “This  per- 
son did  me  a favour,  therefore,  I must 
do  him  a favour.”  And  that  debt  is 
never  repaid  fully.  He  does  something 
for  you,  you  do  something  for  him,  he 
has  to  do  something.  It  goes  on  and  on, 
all  the  way  through  life.  In  a credit 
union  or  any  business,  this  debt  has  the 
same  effect  as  shame  — disaster. 

We  must  change  these  attitudes  and 
make  those  values  work  for  us  in  a posi- 
tive manner.  That  is  what  a credit 
union  can  do.  You  tell  the  person, 
“alright  you  have  shame  and  so  you  are 
afraid  to  refuse  this  person  a loan.  But 
what  about  your  shame  before  the  other 
1 ,000  members  in  the  credit  union?  You 
must  consider  that.”  If  we  could  only 
make  this  shame  a positive  value  for  the 
common  good.  Some  sociologists  claim 
that  if  you  can  develop  the  love  of  coun- 
try, the  love  of  the  common  good,  then 
you  can  really  make  progress.  And  I 
believe  that’s  true.  If  there  are  even  ten 
convinced  people  in  your  credit  union 
to  start  with,  they  will  carry  the  rest. 

The  credit  union  gives  you  a vehicle 
for  adult  education.  Monsignor  Coady 
in  Antigonish  wasn’t  primarily  inter- 
ested in  credit  unions;  he  was  looking 
for  a vehicle  for  adult  education.  And 
he  decided  that  the  co-operative  move- 
ment was  it,  because  it  started  with  the 
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A two-day  seminar  helped  Father  Tony’s  farmers  to  understand  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers 

and  insecticides. 


primary  need,  which  was  economic,  so 
we  use  the  co-operative  and  the  credit 
union,  as  practical,  helpful  vehicles  for 
adult  education. 

There  is  the  danger  that  some  of  your 
Catholic  people  will  say:  “We  haven’t 
got  a parish  priest  anymore,  we’ve  just 
got  a social  worker.”  They  don’t  see 
that  a priest  must  get  involved  econo- 
mically and  socially.  It’s  not  his  place 
as  far  as  they’re  concerned.  They  figure 
the  priest  is  to  say  Mass,  administer  the 
sacraments,  and  so  on  — to  wear  a sou- 
tane at  all  times.  They  think  he’s  apart 
from  the  world  and  they  keep  him  up  on 
a pedestal.  It  is  not  understood  that  by 
building  the  community,  we  are  actively 
involved  in  the  redemptive  process. 


That  God  is  not  only  interested  in  man’s 
sacramental  life  but  in  all  and  every- 
thing that  affects  him  in  the  world.  We 
must  be  willing  to  accept  criticism  and 
even  opposition. 

Within  the  last  five  years  there  has 
been  a great  change.  Before,  their  atti- 
tude was,  “If  the  priest  approaches  me, 
it’s  going  to  be  for  money  to  build  a 
church,  or  to  get  me  to  go  to  church,  or 
to  the  sacraments.”  But  now,  they  can- 
not help  but  know  that  we  are  interested 
in  helping  them;  primarily  we  are  inter- 
ested in  getting  them  to  help  them- 
selves. Too  many  people  ask,  “What  are 
we  going  to  do  for  these  people?”;  in- 
stead of  saying,  “How  are  we  going  to 
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get  these  people  to  do  it  for  them- 
selves?” 

That  is  what  happened  at  the  Rural 
Conference  in  Manilla.  As  soon  as  it 
started  off,  the  attitude  was,  “What  are 
we  going  to  do  for  these  people?”  No- 
body ever  said,  “What  are  we  going  to 
get  them  to  do  for  themselves?”  It  was 
the  same  old  story — impose  it  from  the 
top.  “These  poor  people,  they  can’t  do 
it.  We’ll  do  it  for  them.” 

But  they  can  do  it  for  themselves. 
One  poor  farmer  got  up  at  the  confer- 
ence and  said,  “Look,  this  meeting  is 
supposed  to  be  for  us  and  you’re  all  tell- 
ing us  what  you’re  going  to  do  for  us. 
But  no  one  has  asked  us  yet,  what  is  our 
opinion?” 

Fr.  Charlie  Gervais  and  Fr.  Bill 
Liutkus  were  there  and  they  got  up  and 
backed  the  man  up.  They  said  that  in 
Leyte,  we  have  given  the  people  noth- 
ing. We  just  called  them  together, 
singled  out  some  of  their  leaders,  and 
said,  “We’re  not  going  to  give  you  food; 
we  can’t  give  you  clothing;  we  can’t 
give  you  money;  but,  we  will  teach  you 
how  you  can  get  those  things  for  your- 
selves.” 

There  were  a lot  of  resolutions 
passed  at  the  conference,  but  we’re  sort 
of  discouraged  now  because  we  feel 
that  nothing  is  going  to  be  done  at  the 
grass  roots.  As  a matter  of  fact,  on  that 
level  many  of  the  Catholic  schools  are 
widening  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor.  Because  no  one  can  go  to  them, 
especially  in  the  big  cities,  unless  they 
have  money.  So,  again,  the  poor  people 
associate  the  Church  with  the  rich. 

To  some  people,  our  little  group  in 
South  Leyte  looks  somewhat  like  a 
rebel  movement,  bucking  the  whole 
trend  by  identifying  with  poor  people. 


But  in  spite  of  that,  the  movement  is 
starting  now  to  spread  as  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  priests  are  coming  from 
several  places  to  study  our  setup  and 
our  priests  have  participated  in  semi- 
nars in  other  places.  It  is  getting  to  be 
known  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
There’s  no  doubt  about  that.  Our  ap- 
proach is  different  and  I think  the  rea- 
son we  have  taken  to  socio-economic 
programs  is  because  of  the  training  we 
received  in  the  seminary,  plus  the  fact 
that  many  our  our  men  took  courses  in 
the  co-operative  movement  or  were 
brought  up  with  it. 

We  have  discussed  the  difficulty  of 
spreading  out  too  quickly.  We  don’t 
want  to.  We  would  like  to  concentrate 
as  much  of  our  energy  as  possible  on 
our  local  district  for  the  moment,  until 
we  can  develop  it  a little  further.  What 
I’m  worried  about  now  is  that  too  much 
of  our  time  will  be  occupied  with  going 
outside  the  district,  conducting  semi- 
nars and  so  on.  There  is  the  danger  of 
being  over-extended  before  we  become 
properly  established. 

Another  problem,  by  the  way,  has 
been  the  false  idea  the  people  had  about 
the  will  of  God.  Some  priests  even 
added  to  this  idea:  If  you  had  a bad 
harvest  — “It  was  the  will  of  God.”  But 
God  isn’t  going  to  help  you  if  you  don’t 
use  fertilizer  or  insecticides.  It  is  the 
will  of  God  that  you  do.  And  the  credit 
system  now  enables  them  to  get  those 
things. 

There  is  a danger  that  we  might  use 
the  socio-economic  program  as  a gim- 
mick to  get  people  to  go  to  church.  I 
think  that  would  be  a mistake.  Whether 
a member  of  the  credit  union  goes  to 
church  or  not,  I cannot  decide.  He  is 
the  one  who  has  to  decide.  It  is  be- 
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tween  him  and  God.  Our  attitude,  as  a 
group,  is  that  we  develop  the  socio- 
economic program  in  order  to  create  an 
atmosphere  whereby  a man  can,  if  he 
chooses,  come  to  God.  I think  that’s  all 
we  can  do  . . . develop  the  people  and 
give  them  the  dignity  God  meant  them 
to  have. 

Christ  himself  never  forced  anybody. 
He  let  people  come  to  him.  He  created 
an  atmosphere  and  let  them  make  their 
choice. 

Our  credit  union  then  is  primarily  set 
up  to  teach  people  — to  teach  them 
saving,  the  wise  use  of  money,  and  to 
given  them  a chance  to  buy  on  credit. 
Through  the  credit  union  they  have 
been  able  to  buy  fertilizer  for  example. 
The  credit  union  itself  does  not  buy  it, 
but  the  members  borrow  from  it  to  buy 
fertilizer,  insecticides,  good  seeds  and 
so  on. 


Seeding  time. 


We  have  about  1,000  members  now, 
and  I’d  say  our  potential  is  about  1,500. 
We  have  a class  every  Sunday  for 
people  wanting  to  join,  but  naturally  as 
we  get  closer  to  our  maximum  member- 
ship, the  numbers  in  the  class  decrease. 
We’re  really  encouraged  by  the  whole 
thing,  especially  now  that  we  can  see 
the  results  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 

Let’s  take  an  example:  A man  came 
to  me  five  years  ago  with  sixteen  sacks 
of  fertilizer  for  sale.  Because  there  was 
no  credit  union  at  that  time,  but  I 
thought  something  should  be  done  to 
help  the  farmers,  I managed  to  buy  the 
sixteen  sacks  of  fertilizer  out  of  my  own 
money.  It’s  all  I could  afford.  Well,  one 
man  I know,  came  in  and  said  “Father 
I know  the  value  of  fertilizer,  but  I have 
no  money.  Would  you  give  me  one  sack 
and  after  the  harvest  I will  repay  you, 
in  rice,  or  in  money,  whichever  you  will 


First  encouraging  signs  of  growth. 
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accept.”  So  I said,  alright,  you  can  pay 
me  rice,  if  you  have  no  money,  after 
the  harvest.  Well,  he  paid  me  back. 

Last  year,  he  came  in  again.  He’s 
now  a member  of  the  credit  union,  and 
has  been  for  three  years.  He  didn’t 
come  to  ask  me  for  a loan.  He  had  the 
money  in  the  credit  union.  He  bought 
five  sacks  of  fertilizer.  He  told  me  he 
has  increased  his  rice  harvest  100%. 
This  is  just  one  example  of  many.  Now 
we’re  selling  4,000  sacks  of  fertilizer  a 
year  instead  of  sixteen. 

Not  only  that.  They’re  planting  rice 
twice  a year.  Before,  there  was  only 
one  yearly  harvest.  Some,  last  year  for 
example,  got  enough  rice  from  the  first 
season  to  keep  themselves,  and  the 
second  season  was  clear  profit.  And 
there’s  more  money  in  rice,  than  in 
coconut.  They  always  thought  coconut 
was  the  only  thing  you  could  make 


money  on.  But  if  you  plant  rice  twice 
a year,  and  use  fertilizers,  with  one 
hectare  you  can  make  4,000  pesos  a 
year.  A hectare  is  about  an  acre  and  a 
half,  and  a peso  is  worth  twenty-five 
cents.  And  another  thing,  because  they 
invest  in  their  rice  fields,  buy  insecti- 
cides, buy  fertilizers  and  put  their  own 
money  into  it,  they  have  a greater  devo- 
tion to  the  work.  If  you  go  out  there 
now,  you’ll  see  the  fields  are  clean  of  all 
weeds.  They  spend  more  time  on  the 
land. 

Then  we  have  another  blessing  in  the 
Philippines  — The  International  Rice 
Institute,  in  Manilla.  It  is  supported  by 
the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations 
and  they  have  experts  there  from  the 
Philippines,  America,  India,  Thailand, 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  really  an  agri- 
cultural college,  but  they  concentrate 
on  rice.  Over  a period  of  five  years,  by 


Almost  ready  for  harvest. 


Philippines’  New  Miracle  Rice 
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crossing  various  breeds  and  so  on,  they 
have  produced  a rice  they  call  IRRI-8, 
or,  in  the  press  “Miracle  Rice.” 

The  problem  in  the  Philippines,  in 
fact  in  most  of  the  world  where  rice  is 
grown,  is  that  the  more  fertilizer  you 
give  the  rice  the  taller  it  becomes.  But 
the  taller  it  grows  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
fall  over  in  a storm.  This  results  in  a loss 
of  practically  thirty  per  cent  each  year. 
So  the  institute  had  to  develop  a rice 
which  was  short  in  stature,  with  a strong 
straw,  a high  yield  and  a good  taste. 
That  was  quite  a problem.  Well,  they 
did  it.  I think  they  experimented  with 
something  like  2,000  varieties  for  over 
five  years. 

Before  this  new  rice,  the  average 
yield  in  our  district  was  eighteen 
kavans  of  rice  per  hectare.  With  the 
Miracle  Rice  some  farmers  have  gotten 
up  to  180  kavans.  The  average  yield  in 
our  district  came  to  147  kavans.  One 
reason  it  was  lower  than  180  was  be- 
cause there  was  too  much  rain  that  year. 
A lot  of  the  fertilizer  was  washed  off. 
But  even  so  we  got  a wonderful  harvest. 

That  was  the  first  year  we  planted 
IRRI-8.  We  distributed  that  yield  for 
seed.  We  didn’t  sell  it;  we  exchanged  it. 
People  traded  a ganta  of  their  old  rice 
for  a ganta  of  this  seed.  But  before  we 
would  give  it  to  them,  they  had  to  attend 
a two-day  seminar,  conducted  by  ex- 
perts from  The  Atlas  Fertilizer  Com- 
pany and  The  Zuelleg  Insecticide  Man- 
ufacturers. They  did  a wonderful  job 
educating  the  people.  These  companies 
can  do  a tremendous  amount  of  good 
in  promoting  this.  And  this  is  what  they 
told  the  people:  “You  wonder  why  we 
came  to  help  you,  to  tell  you  all  these 
things,  about  this  new  rice,  about  the 
use  of  fertilizers  and  insecticides.  It’s 


true  we  want  to  make  a profit.  But  we 
don’t  make  a profit  unless  you  do.” 
Then  they  went  right  into  the  technical 
part  and  they  explained  the  whole  thing. 

The  reason  I wanted  the  people  to 
understand  everything  before  we  gave 
out  the  new  rice  was  to  avoid  dis- 
couragement, because  even  with  this 
new  rice  seed,  if  you  don’t  use  proper 
methods,  proper  fertilizers  and  insecti- 
cides, you’re  not  going  to  get  the  results. 
And  some  of  the  people  didn’t  under- 
stand that. 

For  that  seminar,  they  had  their  top 
agriculturists  come  all  the  way  from 
Manilla.  The  head  office  sent  them 
down.  And  they  were  very  impressed, 
especially  with  the  amount  of  education 
the  people  had  already  received.  You 
see,  for  five  years  we  have  been  distribu- 
ting information  to  them.  And  we  have 
had  seminars  for  the  farmers;  so  they 
have  a very  good  basic  understanding  of 
the  whole  thing. 

The  Atlas  man  said  it  was  a pleasure 
to  conduct  the  seminar  because  they 
didn’t  have  to  start  right  from  the  be- 
ginning by  convincing  the  farmers  of 
the  need  for  fertilizer.  Our  people  were 
already  convinced  of  that.  Besides  that, 
our  farmers  can  buy  it  through  the 
credit  union.  In  most  places,  you  have 
to  convince  farmers  of  the  need  for 
fertilizer  then  they  have  no  credit  to 
buy  it. 

Besides  the  farm  program,  we  have 
also  set  up  a few  piggeries  in  the  parish. 
Father  Bill  Liutkus  started  it  when  he 
was  working  with  me  at  Flinundayan.  I 
thought  it  was  a good  idea  because 
among  the  local  pigs  there  is  a terrific 
mortality  rate  through  disease.  A pig 
may  have  a litter  of  eight  and  in  a 
month’s  time  you’ll  be  left  with  two. 
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Father  Tony’s  rectory  has  become  a storehouse  for  farm  supplies. 


Sometimes  you  have  an  epidemic  and 
lose  the  whole  lot. 

But  the  problem  was  one  of  credit 
again.  In  running  a piggery,  you  can’t 
let  the  pigs  out,  especially  in  the  tropics. 
You  have  to  keep  them  on  cement  floors 
all  the  time.  And  feed  them  mostly  com- 
mercial feed.  Then  you  have  to  build  a 
pen,  and  all  this  costs  money.  You  need 


credit.  Fortunately,  our  people  have  it 
through  the  credit  union.  So  they  have 
five  piggeries  going  now,  and  they  are 
selling  those  piglets  for  about  sixty 
pesos  each.  You  can  buy  a native  piglet 
for  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  but 
they’re  not  nearly  as  good.  They  have 
no  problem  selling  the  piglets  but 
they’re  more  interested  in  selling  the 
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full-grown  pigs  of  about  seven  months. 
And  it  brings  money  into  the  com- 
munity. 

Father  Liutkus  thinks  now  we  will 
have  to  go  into  a co-operative  piggery. 
Many  people  can’t  put  up  sufficient 
funds  to  have  a piggery  of  their  own, 
but  they  could  buy  a share  in  a co- 
operative piggery.  So  possibly  this  year 
we  will  go  into  it. 

The  only  problem  is  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel.  The  officials  in  our 
credit  union,  the  people  who  teach  the 
classes,  they’re  so  tied  up.  They  have 
their  own  jobs  and  they’re  sacrificing 
hours  of  their  free  time  now,  so  it’s  not 
fair  to  place  a further  burden  on  them. 
To  start  a co-operative  piggery  means 
you  have  a board  of  directors,  book- 
keepers and  all.  And  those  we  already 
have  are  busy  conducting  seminars  for 
people  coming  in  from  other  towns, 
and  educating  new  officers  for  addi- 
tional credit  unions  we  are  starting. 

Then,  too,  the  people  now  say  we 
should  have  a consumers  co-operative. 
We’re  going  to  start  that  right  away. 
We’ve  got  to.  How  can  we  handle  all 
the  fertilizers  and  insecticides  we’re 
selling?  It’s  getting  too  big.  All  of  our 
parishes  now  buy  their  fertilizers  from 
our  central  house  in  Hinundayan. 


We’ll  have  to  have  a co-operative  store 
for  the  whole  district.  We’ll  have  to 
have  bookkeepers,  and  a manager.  And 
to  get  competent  people  is  not  easy. 

But  we’ll  manage  somehow,  in  spite 
of  those  problems  — and  in  spite  of 
some  opposition  building  up  against  us. 
You  see,  this  is  an  election  year,  and 
I am  convinced  that  politicians  do  not 
want  the  people  to  be  economically  in- 
dependent. Because  when  they  become 
independent  economically,  they  be- 
come independent  politically,  and  for  a 
politician  in  the  Philippines,  that’s 
death.  Now  when  the  politicians  go  to 
our  people  in  this  election  and  say, 
“We’ll  get  you  fertilizers,”  the  farmers 
say,  “We  don’t  want  it,  we  get  it  from 
the  credit  union.” 

“We’ll  get  you  insecticide.” 

“We  don’t  need  it;  we  get  it  from  the 
credit  union.” 

“I  will  give  you  money.” 

“We  don’t  need  it,  we  get  it  from  the 
credit  union.” 

That’s  a helluva  situation  for  a poli- 
tician, who  all  his  life  had  all  those 
people  coming  to  him.  Destroy  that  de- 
pendency and  you’re  going  to  stir  up 
opposition  right  away.  I’ve  noticed  it 
already.  ■ 


A fellow  we  know,  employed  by  a 
top  TV  executive,  reveals  the  absolute 
fairness  of  his  boss.  At  a meeting  the 
other  day,  he  put  several  ideas  before 
his  staff. 

“All  of  you  who  find  yourselves  in 
disagreement  with  the  suggestions  I 
have  made,”  he  said  at  the  finish,  “will 
please  signify  by  saying,  T resign’.” 
American  Weekly 


It  is  a policy  of  The  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  to  acknowledge  all  mail 
received.  If  you  have  written  to  us  and 
have  not  received  an  acknowledgment 
(and  a receipt  for  any  donations) 
within  two  weeks,  please  let  us  know. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ontario 
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BLACKBEARD’S  FORMER  HIDEAWAY 


A pirate  named  Edward  Heath,  sometimes  called  “Blackbeard”  used  to  hide 
in  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Florida  in  days  gone  by.  So  also  did  Cap- 
tain Kidd. 

Today,  in  these  same  islands  known  as  the  Bahamas,  piracy  has  vanished  ever 
since  the  year  1718  when  a treaty  granting  clemency  to  the  pirates  was  promul- 
gated. The  motto  chosen  for  the  colony  in  those  days  was:  "‘Expulsis  piratis,  resti- 
tuta  commercia”  — “Pirates  expelled,  commerce  restored.”  But,  both  Blackbeard 
and  Kidd  would  probably  like  to  see  what  is  going  on  today. 

It  might  surprise  them  to  know  that  the  Bahamas  have  their  own  currency, 
including  a $3.00  bill,  and  a square  15c  piece.  Why?  Because  the  $3.00  is  the 
nearest  amount  in  value  to  the  English  pound  — just  as  the  15c  piece  approximates 
the  value  of  the  English  shilling.  Old  ways  die  hard  in  the  Bahamas  since  the 
changeover  from  a currency  based  on  the  English  system. 

But  things  are  changing  — not  only  are  pirates  and  pence  a thing  of  the  past 
— but  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  future  is  undergoing  a radical  change. 
The  bondsman  mentality  inherited  from  the  days  of  the  slave  traders  is  fast  dis- 
appearing under  the  stimulus  of  new  ideas,  new  possibilities,  and  especially  politi- 
cal independence.  Business  is  so  good  that  there  are  severe  shortages  of  labour  in 
the  construction  industry,  in  farming  and  in  the  service  industries  despite  high 
wages. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  have  charge  of  six  parishes  and  they  too  are  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  business  boom,  if  only  in  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the  increas- 
ing need  for  establishing  mission  churches.  A rapid  increase  in  immigration  from 
Haiti  calls  priests  with  a knowledge  of  French.  Are  you  interested  in  helping  either 
as  a lay  missionary  or  as  a member  of  the  Scarboro  team?  It’s  not  as  romantic 
as  being  a pirate  but  it’s  just  as  exciting.  B 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 


VOCATION  CLUB, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

GRADE AGE 
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Rev.  Don  Smith,  SFM,  leading  the  choir  at  the  memorial  Mass. 


MEMORIAL  TO  A MARTYR 


THE  NEWS  REPORT 

"Cscuela  Primaria  Padre  Arturo 
(Father  Arthur  Primary  School)  at 
Monte  Plata,  Dominican  Republic,  was 
formally  opened  June  22. 

The  four-room,  cement-block  school 
was  built  by  the  people  of  Monte  Plata 
as  a memorial  to  Rev.  Arthur  Mac- 
Kinnon, SFM,  who  died  there  on  June 
22,  1965.  He  was  the  victim  of  a shoot- 
ing which  occurred  during  the  Domini- 
can civil  war. 

According  to  Rev.  Paul  Ouellette. 
SFM,  regional  superior  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
“Soon  after  Father  Art’s  death,  the 
people  of  Monte  Plata  formed  a com- 
mittee to  decide  on  a way  of  keeping 
Father  Art’s  memory  alive.  At  first  they 
thought  a large  monument  on  the  site 
of  his  death  would  be  appropriate. 
However,  after  more  careful  considera- 


tion, it  was  decided  to  build  a small  | 
school.”  ! 

The  people  of  the  community,  ’ 

though  poor,  managed  to  raise  $1,000  I 
toward  the  project.  They  upped  this  to  ; 
$5,000  through  appeals  to  other  friends.  ; 

Father  Ouellette  describes  the  school  j j 

as  “beautiful”  and  says  it  has,  in  addi-  \ 
tion  to  classrooms,  a separate  office,  ! 
kitchen,  and  washroom.  Total  cost  was  | 
$1 1,000.  The  people  themselves  did  all  j 
the  necessary  labour.  ; 

The  apostolic  Nuncio  to  the  Domini-  i 
can  Republic  blessed  the  school.  j 

Bishops  from  across  the  country  were  | 
present.  A concelebrated  Mass,  with  15  | 

priests,  was  offered  in  the  parish  church 
at  11A.M.  ; 

The  school  is  located  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  from  the  spot  where 
Father  MacKinnon  died. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  James  E.  Mac-  | 

Kinnon,  and  his  brother,  Francis,  of 
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Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  attended  the  cere- 
mony as  guests  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society.  ■ 

A COMMENT  by  Rev.  Paul  Ouellette, 
SFM,  regional  superior  of  The  Domi- 
nican Republic  mission. 

Tt  took  a lot  of  coaxing,  but  it  was 

worth  it. 

As  I sat  there  it  was  impossible  for 
me  not  to  admire  the  courageous  wo- 
man who  sat  by  my  side.  On  June  22, 
1 965,  she  received  the  news  in  Canada 
that  her  priest-son  had  died  a martyr’s 
death,  in  the  country  of  his  adoption 
— The  Dominican  Republic.  In  the 
early  evening  hours  of  that  day.  Father 
Arthur  MacKinnon,  SFM,  unsuspec- 
tedly  interrupted  his  supper  in  the 
humble,  palm  - board  residence  in 
Monte  Plata,  to  get  into  the  parish  jeep 
with  a policeman  disguised  in  civilian 
clothes.  Three  blocks  away,  the  newly 
arrived  police  lieutenant  joined  the 
two.  Less  than  three  minutes  later,  Fr. 
Art  MacKinnon  lay  dead  on  the  side 
of  the  road  — a modern  martyr  for 
social  justice. 

The  details  of  his  death,  as  I came 
to  know  them  so  intimately  in  the  next 
few  days,  are  still  as  fresh  in  my  mind 
as  the  day  it  happened,  and  no  doubt 
the  same  tragic  details  were  in  the  mind 
of  the  mother  of  Father  MacKinnon  as 
she  sat  there,  two  years  later,  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  site  of  her  son’s 
murder. 

On  June  20,  1967,  Mrs.  James  F. 
MacKinnon,  of  Sydney,  N.S.,  accom- 
panied by  her  son,  Francis,  arrived  at 
Santo  Domingo  airport,  in  answer  to 
our  special  invitation.  It  was  hard  to 
explain  in  words  and  in  letters  just  why 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  desired  her  pres- 


ence amongst  us  two  years  after  her 
son’s  tragic  death.  We  had  tried  to  con- 
vey our  deepest  appreciation  to  her  and 
the  family  for  having  so  valiantly 
offered  her  son  to  leave  home,  father, 
mother,  family  and  country,  to  bring 
Christ  to  the  many  hungry  and  im- 
poverished peoples  of  The  Dominican 
Republic.  It  was  difficult  to  explain  to 
her  and  to  Mr.  MacKinnon,  how  sin- 
cere was  the  respect  and  admiration  the 
people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  the 
parishioners  of  Azua  and  the  towns- 
people of  Monte  Plata  all  felt  for  their 
son.  We  wanted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Kinnon to  see  for  themselves  what  Fr. 
Art’s  sacrifice  has  truly  meant  for  the 
priests  and  people.  And  perhaps  in  this 
way,  they  would  receive  at  least  some 
human  consolation  for  their  great 
sacrifice. 

On  the  morning  of  June  22,  Mrs. 
MacKinnon  assisted  at  the  anniversary 
Mass  for  her  son  in  the  parish  church 
of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa;  afterwards,  every 
member  of  the  congregation  came  to 
offer  her  their  respects  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

After  a three-hour  trip,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Kinnon and  Francis  arrived  in  Monte 
Plata,  a dark,  cloudy  afternoon,  similar 
to  the  day  her  son  had  died.  In  that 
town,  Mrs.  MacKinnon  and  Francis 
assisted  at  another  Mass  in  memory  of 
her  brave  son.  His  Excellency,  Bishop 
Hugo  Polanco,  together  with  eleven 
priests,  concelebrated  the  Mass  of 
Christ,  the  Eternal  High  Priest.  The 
bishop  preached  the  sermon,  while  His 
Excellency,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Ema- 
nuele  Clarizio,  stood  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  MacKinnon. 

It  is  always  sad  to  remember  the 
death  of  a beloved  one  — more  so  if  he 
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L.  to  R.:  Francis  MacKinnon  (brother  of  Fr.  Art),  facing  camera;  George  Hampson,  Canadian 
Charge  D’affaires:  Rev.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM;  Mrs.  MacKinnon;  Archbishop  Manuel  Clarizio. 


is  your  son.  Nevertheless,  there  is  joy 
in  knowing  that  the  deceased  has  ob- 
tained true  glory  and  happiness  in 
Heaven,  and  this  was  the  predominant 
atmosphere  in  the  Mass  for  it  was  cele- 
brated with  white  vestments,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  young  people’s 
choir. 

Once  again,  Mrs.  MacKinnon  was 
given  the  welcome  and  expressions  of 
gratitude  that  she  had  first  received  that 
morning  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  Perhaps 
by  now  she  was  starting  to  realize  how 
much  her  presence  meant  to  all  of  us. 

A ten-minute  walk  under  a slight 
drizzle  of  rain  brought  us  all  to  the 
beautiful  new  combination  school- 
social  center  built  by  the  people  of 
Monte  Plata  as  a community  effort  to 
honor  the  ideals  for  which  Fr.  Art  gave 


his  life.  This  was  the  official  blessing 
and  inauguration  of  this  building  which 
carried  Fr.  Art’s  name.  Bishop  Polanco^ 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  the  Canadian  Am- 
bassador and  other  public  figures  sat  in 
the  front  with  the  mother  and  brother 
of  Fr.  Art.  All  eyes  were  directed  to 
this  valiant  mother  sitting  before  the 
huge  crowd,  her  simple  smile  elo- 
quently expressing  her  total  forgiveness 
of  all  those  who  directly  or  indirectly 
were  responsibile  for  having  taken  the 
life  of  her  young  son. 

She  may  not  have  realized  it,  but 
that  day  she  preached  a sermon  needed 
by  all  of  us.  And  she  preached  it  with- 
out saying  a word,  and  yet  so  elo- 
quently. If  only  we  could  all  learn  the 
lesson  — forgive  those  who  do  us 
wrong. 
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I When  all  the  official  ceremonies 
were  over,  countless  people  wanted  to 
tell  her  their  gratitude.  A young  man 
asked  me  to  translate  for  him,  to  tell 
I her  that  he  was  one  of  the  forty 

I prisoners  for  whom  Fr.  Art  gave  his 
life  that  they  might  obtain  justice;  an- 
; other  . . . the  same  story.  A mother, 
I who  in  June,  1965,  knew  the  birth  of 
I her  child  would  be  difficult,  and  from 
; the  day  of  Fr.  Art’s  death,  earnestly 
! prayed  to  him  that  her  child  would  be 
born  without  complication.  Three  days 
later,  she  gave  birth  by  Cesarean  opera- 
tion . . . “Here  is  my  child  . . . His 
name  is  Arturo,  Mrs.  MacKinnon.” 
“Fr.  Arturo  saved  my  life  ...  I will 
remain  eternally  grateful  to  him.  Thank 
you,  Mrs.  MacKinnon.”  And  so  on  — 
one  after  the  other.  ■ 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  ARCHBISHOP 

Sirs: 

The  celebration  of  the  second  anni- 


versary of  the  tragic  death  of  Padre 
Arturo,  as  we  all  so  fondly  called  him, 
gathers  us  together  in  this  town  of 
Monte  Plata  in  order  to  inaugurate  the 
school-social  center  which  bears  his 
name,  as  a remembrance  to  all  present 
and  future  generations  in  this  region  of 
the  country. 

A school  which  is  opened  is  a light 
which  is  ignited.  There  is  no  worse 
darkness  than  that  which  darkens  the 
minds  of  men,  because  it  impedes  them 
from  getting  closer  to  the  solutions  of 
the  great  personal  problems  and  from 
cooperating  in  the  life  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  This  school  will 
help  the  great  mass  of  our  youth  to 
form  themselves  in  such  a way  that  in 
the  near  future,  they  will  be  able  to 
bring  to  this  forgotten  region  of  Monte 
Plata  the  vigorous  warmth  of  the  youth 
who  consider  themselves  responsible 
for  the  future  of  the  country. 

A social  center  which  is  inaugurated 


Mrs.  MacKinnon 
and  her  son  Fran- 
cis with  young 
people  from 
Monte,  Plata, 
Dom.  Rep. 
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is  also  a magnificent  step  towards  the 
development  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
Dominican  people;  for  we  have  always 
been  lacking  in  the  true  qualities 
necessary  for  dialogue  and  this  hinders 
the  true  harmony  which  should  reign 
between  all  the  members  of  the 
Dominican  family.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  social  center  be 
converted  into  a real  beehive  of 
activity  and  united  efforts,  in  such  a 
way  that  every  one  of  the  members  of 
this  community  “seeing  to  it  that 
mutual  love  and  reciprocal  compre- 
hension prevail”  (as  Pope  Paul  VI  tells 
us)  may  search  with  all  the  means 
available,  to  salvage  the  supreme  good 
of  peace  and  true  well-being,  and  that 
this  might  prevent  new  sorrows  in  this 
country  which  has  so  often  been 
tried. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  love  and 
comprehension.  Padre  Arturo  died, 
tragically  assassinated.  He  wished  to 
sow  love  amongst  the  members  of  the 
community,  and  incomprehension  took 
away  his  life.  He  desired  peace  for 
this  country  which  he  had  made  his 
own,  and  the  hatred  of  war  came  to 
snuff  out  his  life  in  order  to  make  him 
keep  quiet,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
help  the  many  youth  of  this  town,  in 
order  that  his  voice  would  be  lost  in  the 
cold  silence  of  the  tomb;  but  the 
deceased  sometimes  speak,  and  Padre 
Arturo  is  one  of  those. 

We  must  ask  the  Lord  that  his  voice 
and  his  example  be  not  lost:  that  his 
sacrifice  may  not  be  in  vain.  Every 
person  who  benefits  from  this  school 
and  this  social  center  is  obliged  to  work 
for  the  permanence  of  the  message 
which  the  death  of  Padre  Arturo  has 
left  for  us. 


The  words  of  the  prayer  of  St. 
Francis  can  easily  be  made  the  words 
of  Padre  Arturo: 

“Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of 
thy  peace;  where  there  is  hatred,  let 
there  be  love.  Where  there  is  dis- 
cord, let  me  be  the  messenger  of 
unity.  Where  there  is  sorrow,  may  I 
bring  happiness.” 

For  this,  he  has  died  . . . because  he 
wanted  “to  console  rather  than  be  con- 
soled; to  understand  this  people,  rather 
than  to  be  understood;  to  love  each 
member  of  this  community,  no  matter 
what  side  they  were  on,  more  than  to 
be  himself  loved.” 

To  the  Scarboro  Fathers,  whose 
community  had  accepted  him  and  had 
brought  him  here  from  the  northern 
land  of  Canada,  we  extend  our  sincer- 
est  condolences  on  the  second  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  congratulate  ourselves  together 
with  them,  because  Padre  Arturo,  from 
the  Father’s  throne  in  Heaven,  watches 
over  his  religious  community  and  over 
these  villages  which  received  the 
warmth  of  his  apostolic  heart. 

It  is  impossible  to  finish  without 
offering  our  sincerest  recognition  to  the 
sorrow  of  a mother,  present  here  today, 
who  knew  how  to  give  her  son  to  Christ 
and  to  people  whom  she  herself  did  not 
know,  but  whom  she  has  loved  because 
she  saw  her  son  content  and  happy 
amongst  us.  Mrs.  MacKinnon — thank 
you  for  having  given  us  Padre  Arturo. 
May  he  bless  you  from  his  home  in 
Heaven. 

Hugo  Eduardo  Polanca  B., 
Apostolic  Administrator  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Monte  Plata,  June  22,  1967. 
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mission 

Rome  (AIF)  — An  article  on  “The 
Foreign  Missions  Since  Vatican  II,” 
in  the  French  quarterly  Vocation,  pro- 
vides some  interesting  statistics  of 
diocesan  priests,  sisters  and  laymen 
from  Europe  working  in  the  foreign 
missions,  largely  as  a result  of  Pope 
Pius’  XII’s  encyclical,  Fidei  Donum, 
published  in  1957. 

The  article  mentioned  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark:  “It  is  perhaps  among 
sisters  that  the  encyclical  Fidei  Donum 
led  to  the  greatest  effort  of  openness 
towards  the  missions. 

“Almost  immediately,  many  congre- 
gations which,  because  they  were  not 
specifically  missionary,  had  not  dared 
to  think  about  that  type  of  work,  came 
forward  to  answer  the  appeals  of  young 
Churches.  Certain  communities,  though 
far  from  numerous,  did  not  hesitate  to 
face  the  risk  of  the  foundation  of  one 
or  two  posts,  sometimes  isolated  in  the 
middle  of  the  bush,  and  so  have  ren- 
dered tremendous  services  in  a spirit 
of  total  dedication.”  Q 

Yaunds  (AIF)  — The  25  Bishops  of 
Equatorial  Africa  and  the  Cameroons 
recently  published  the  results  of  an  in- 
quiry, organized  in  their  respective  dio- 
ceses, on  African  family-life  and  on 
Christian  marriage. 

Their  message  sums  up  the  authen- 
tically human  values  that  characterize 
the  family  in  Africa:  respect  for  human 
life,  stability  of  the  marriage-bond 
solidarity  and  equilibrium  of  family  re- 
lations, manifested  by  the  ancestral 


institution  of  the  dowry,  before  this 
latter  was  disfigured  by  foreign  influ- 
ence; a high  estimation  of  fecundity 
and  a profound  love  for  the  child. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inquiry  also 
revealed  the  deficiencies  attached  to  the 
African  family,  especially  the  insuffi- 
cient recognition  of  the  social  functions 
of  the  woman  quite  apart  from  her 
domestic  duties;  the  alteration  of  the 
customary  law  concerning  the  dowry, 
making  it  subject  to  an  unjustifiable 
trade,  by  which  everyone  tries  to  make 
scandalous  profits;  divorce  and  poly- 
gamy; prostitution  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. H 

(Tosei)  — The  feasibility  of  publish- 
ing an  English  edition  of  the  weekly 
Vatican  newspaper,  “Osservatore  Ro- 
mano” is  being  discussed.  Presently 
published  in  Italian  and  French,  it  con- 
tains all  Papal  pronouncements,  direc- 
tives and  decrees  of  the  Roman  congre- 
gations, activities  of  the  Secretariat  of 
State,  Church  appointments  and  related 
news,  n 

(Scarboro)  In  our  mail  lately: 

Dear  Father: 

We,  the  Schlieverts,  are  sending  you 
a third  package  of  old  jewelry.  Too  bad 
this  is  all  we  can  do  just  now. 

Our  “little”  brother  (six  feet  tall,  size 
13  men’s  shoes,  165  lbs.  and  16  years 
old)  wants  to  become  a Mountie.  Too 
bad.  I wanted  him  to  be  a priest.  Oh, 
well,  God  needs  cops,  too. 

The  Schlieverts.  B 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

Did  you  know  where  Santa  Claus 
go  his  name  and  his  sack  that  is  full  of 
toys?  Well,  many,  many  years  ago 
there  was  a very  saintly  and  wealthy 
man.  His  name  was  Nicholas  and  he 
lived  in  a town  called  Bari.  This  man 
helped  the  poor  people,  but  he  didn’t 
want  them  to  know  who  did  it.  So  he 
would  leave  some  money  in  the  door- 
way or  an  opened  window  of  a poor 
man’s  house. 

This  he  did  for  a long  time,  but 
finally  people  began  to  wonder  who 
was  being  so  kind  and  finally  he  was 
seen  leaving  the  money.  Then  all  the 
poor  came  to  know  who  the  man  was 
who  came  by  night  to  leave  money  for 
the  poor.  It  was  Nicholas,  and  the  little 
children  changed  the  pronunciation  to 
San  Nicolas  or  Santa  Claus. 

When  you  send  donations  to  the 
missionary  priests  they  give  to  the  poor 
like  Saint  Nicholas. 

’Bye  and  Blessed  Christmas. 

Father  Jim. 


Scarhoro^s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Mr.  Fordham’s  grandchildren, 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  — “My  cousin 
and  I put  on  a concert.  We  made  $3.00. 
My  brother  and  I helped,  too.”  Good 
boy,  Michael  Tries. 

Malton,  Ont.  — “I  am  enclosing  a 
dollar  bill,  the  proceeds  from  candy 
and  popcorn  sales,”  from  Cathie  Mc- 
Parlan.  You  popped  a lot  of  corn,  eh 
Cathie? 

Cornwall,  Ont.  — “I  formed  a mis- 
sion club  called,  Wee  Willing  Workers.” 
Dear  Elizabeth  McGillis,  welcome  to 
the  Wee  Workers  and  success. 

Burlington,  Ont.  — “I  sold  Kool- 
Aid  in  front  of  my  home.”  Good  girl, 
Linda  Dalton.  I bet  your  mom  helped 
too. 
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A section  of  highway  near  Sasebo,  southern  Japan,  ripped  out  by  the  flood  for  July,  /67 

DOWNPOUR/67 


James  Gauthier,  SFM 


“T  must  leave  now,  because  my  wife 
family  might  be  in  danger.”  These 
words  were  spoken  by  a Japanese 
Catholic,  at  our  rectory,  only  minutes 
before  the  Sasebo  River  swept  through 
his  house  taking  his  family  and  pos- 
sessions with  it. 

The  southern  Japanese  island  of 
Kyushu  has  been  tormented  many 
times  in  the  past  by  typhoons  and 
floods.  It  is  quite  vulnerable,  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  on  all  sides.  It  has 
no  protection  against  the  forces  of 


nature  which  unloose  their  wrath  al- 
most at  will.  But  the  people  have 
always  survived  and  forgiven  the  seem- 
ing injustice  inflicted  by  nature.  How- 
ever, what  happened  in  July  of  this 
year  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  for 
many  years  to  come. 

It  was  noon  in  the  small  city  of 
Sasebo.  It  had  been  raining  for  twelve 
hours  but  the  rain  wasn’t  unexpected  as 
it  was  still  the  rainy  season.  The  near- 
by rice  fields,  only  recently  planted, 
welcomed  the  water.  In  a few  weeks 
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they  would  be  ripe  for  harvest.  The 
mountains  which  completely  surround 
Sasebo  seemed  very  imposing  with 
their  green  shrubs  and  trees.  Nothing 
seemed  to  be  out  of  the  ordinary. 

But  then  something  totally  unex- 
pected happened.  The  water  began  to 
rush  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
in  such  an  abundance  that  the  river 
below  was  not  able  to  hold  its  banks. 
Within  minutes  the  city  was  flooded. 
The  main  street  was  submerged  under 
eight  inches  of  water.  People,  sud- 
denly realizing  what  was  happening, 
ran  to  safety.  However,  many  ran  to 
the  centre  of  the  danger  — the  river 
— to  rescue  their  families  and  be- 
longings. 

The  river  was  moving  with  terrific 
force.  It  was  already  rushing  over  the 
nearby  bridges.  Pieces  of  wood,  furni- 
ture and  homes  were  caught  in  her 
throes.  A home  only  a few  hundred 
yards  from  our  church  was  washed 
away  but  fortunately  no  one  was  inside 
the  house  when  it  happened.  Within  a 
couple  of  hours  thirty  people  were  re- 
ported dead  and  many  missing.  Am- 
bulances, fire  engines  and  police  cars 
rushed  through  the  inundated  streets  to 
places  of  accidents. 

Some  people  were  amazed  by  the 
resulting  confusion,  others  at  the 
flooded  city  but  I personally  was  awed 
by  the  power  of  this  once  harmless 
river.  Scientists  report  that  water  is  one 
of  the  greatest  natural  forces  on  earth 
but  it  wasn’t  until  this  day  that  I real- 
ized the  truth  of  the  statement.  For  the 
water  was  twisting  and  turning  in  a 
hundred  different  directions.  No  living 
thing  caught  in  its  grip  could  possibly 
survive.  It  had  already  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  rice  fields.  The  water’s  color 


had  changed  from  green  to  brown,  the 
brown  rich  soil  from  the  fields.  There 
was  nothing  one  could  do  except  let  the 
water  unloose  its  tremendous  power. 

Nor  did  the  water  stop  at  the  city 
limits.  Rather  it  flowed  into  another 
body  of  water  which  also  had  over- 
flown its  banks,  so  the  destructive  force 
began  to  accumulate.  It  continued,  de- 
stroying farms,  washing  out  roads,  rail- 
road tracks,  tearing  down  telephone 
posts  and  wires  and  claiming  300  more 
lives. 

By  seven  o’clock  that  evening  the 
rain  had  ceased  and  the  river  flowed 
at  a slower  pace.  The  people  mourned 
their  dead,  their  lost  crops  and  ruined 
homes.  Weeks  of  back-breaking  work 
in  the  fields  had  been  washed  away 
in  a matter  of  minutes.  On  what  in- 
come would  they  live  until  the  next 
harvest?  They  didn’t  know,  nor  was  it 
of  prime  importance  at  the  time  for 
they  were  alive  and  for  this  they  were 
thankful. 

The  Japanese  people  are  a noble 
race.  They  didn’t  curse  the  water; 
rather,  they  at  once  set  out  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish  and  rebuild.  I was 
amazed  at  their  ability  to  cope  with 
disaster.  As  I looked  out  over  the 
brown  colored  sea  a strange  thought 
passed  through  my  mind:  If  this  dis- 
aster had  happened  in  my  home  coun- 
try, many  people  would  murmur 
against  God.  Many  would  lose  faith  in 
God  and  turn  to  self-pity.  But  the 
Japanese,  non-Christians,  are  not  com- 
plaining; they  are  instead  doing  some- 
thing commanded  by  the  True  God  — 
subdue  the  earth.  They  are  re-creating. 

How  much  more  should  we  Chris- 
tians, when  afflicted  with  misfortune, 
look  ahead  to  the  future  with  confi- 
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A 

DELICATE 

SUBJECT 

Few  people  like  to  be  reminded  of 
death.  But  it  is  a certainty  and  it 
should  be  given  some  serious 
thought.  And  the  thought  of  death 
brings  up  the  question  of  a will.  Have 
you  made  out  your  will?  Have  you 
remembered  the  missions  in  your 
will? 

In  mission  countries,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  very  few 
consolations  in  life,  and  fewer  at  the 
approach  of  death.  Doubt  and  con- 
fusion can  be  frightening  as  life  slips 
away. 

A remembrance  in  your  will  is  a 
means  of  helping  The  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  to  bring  the 
consolations  of  your  Catholic  faith  to 
the  people  of  the  non-Christian 
world. 

Our  legal  title  is: 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society 

2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ontario 


dence  in  a God  who  cares  for  us,  rather 
than  look  behind  and  curse  the  dark- 
ness. This  is  the  lesson  I learned  from 
this  disaster;  a very  humbling  lesson, 
but  one  I hope  I will  never  forget.  ■ 

A LETTER  from  Tom  O’Toole,  SFM 

Tn  all,  this  one  typhoon  caused  361 
deaths,  wiped  out  completely  630 
homes,  partially  destroyed  1,000 
homes,  and  water  came  in  and  de- 
stroyed the  Tatami  flooring  of  over 
45,000  homes. 

The  damage  financially  is  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions.  Cars  destroyed 
in  the  floods  were  in  the  hundreds. 

Scarboro  parishes  in  the  area  came 
out  well.  No  damage.  Kawatana  Kin- 
dergarten had  heavy  water  damage  due 
to  a leaky  roof.  No  deaths  in  our  par- 
ishes. Several  families  lost  their  homes 
in  the  Kaize-Ono  area. 

A Deguchi  family  in  the  Ono  parish 
was  miraculously  saved  by  a lady  who 
happened  to  chance  by.  Her  husband 
was  working  at  the  credit  union  after 
Mass  and  had  not  returned  home.  The 
wife  had  returned  from  Mass  with 
three  children  — one  just  born.  They 
lived  in  a government  apartment  com- 
plex, in  a row  that  was  nearest  the 
river. 

The  families  on  both  sides  were  wor- 
ried about  saving  their  own  belongings, 
so  a lady,  sensing  danger,  went  about 
warning  families  in  the  outside  row  of 
apartments,  and  saved  the  Deguchi’s. 
They  just  got  to  high  ground  when  the 
turn  in  the  river  straightened  out, 
flooding  forty  apartments. 

Mr.  Deguchi  rushed  back  from  the 
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credit  union  meeting  in  the  heavy 
downpour,  on  his  motor  bike.  When 
he  got  to  the  apartment  the  water  was 
shoulder-high  and  he  could  not  save 
any  articles.  The  flood  went  to  the  ceil- 
ing. They  lived  in  the  church  till  a 
room  could  be  rented.  ■ 

A REPORT  from  John  Trainor,  SFM 

' I 'he  rain  we  had  on  the  9th  is  now 
called  ‘Downpour  of  July,  ’67’  — 
Man!  I can  see  how  people  get 
drowned  in  floods.  I left  Kaize  to  say 
Mass  up  on  top  of  the  mountain  at 
10:30  a.m.,  Sunday,  July  9,  and  it  was 
spitting  a bit  then,  but  was  most  wel- 
come, as  it  cooled  things  off.  Halfway 
into  the  Mass,  it  really  started  to  come 
down  — even  had  thunder  and  light- 
ning, which  is  rare  for  this  time  of 
year. 

“I  was  finished  around  noon,  and 
didn’t  want  to  venture  out  into  the  rain, 
but  was  famished  so  out  I went  with 
ten  kids,  and  walked  the  half-hour  over 
the  top  of  the  mountain  to  get  to  the 
car — we  were  all  soaked  within  a min- 
ute or  so,  but  since  there  was  no  wind, 
walking  was  rather  enjoyable.  It  was 
cool,  and  you  can  only  get  so  wet  — 
the  kids  had  a real  ball. 

“Got  back  to  the  car,  and  started 
down  the  mountain,  and  realized  then 
that  the  rain  showed  no  signs  of  stop- 
ping — managed  to  find  my  way  to  the 
bottom,  but  was  praying  all  the  way 
down  that  the  bridge  at  the  bottom 
would  still  be  in  place  when  I arrived. 

“It  had  been  raining  for  an  hour 
then,  and  the  road  was  like  a river,  but 
made  it  to  the  highway  before  the 
bridge  was  washed  away.  The  water 


HELP  WANTED 

Tools  required  — Are  you  using  all  the 
tools  in  your  work  shop?  Our  semi- 
narians would  welcome  any  new  or 
used  carpentry,  mechanical,  electrical 
tools  and  shop  supplies. 

Church  pews  are  needed  by  Fr.  Vincent 
Daniel  for  a new  church  at  Manaus, 
Brazil.  Perhaps  you  could  donate  one 
as  a memorial  to  a departed  relative. 
They  will  cost  $25  each. 

Fr.  Ernewein’s  poor  people  in  Limonal, 
Dominican  Republic,  are  clearing  the 
land  for  a chapel  which  they  will  build 
if  kind  friends  could  supply  the  ma- 
terial. Cost  — $1,500. 

Fr.  Louis  Quinn  is  urgently  in  need  of 
financial  help  to  buy  ecj^uipment  for 
Community  Development  and  his 
Trade  School  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Fr.  Stanley  Des  Roches  in  New  Amster- 
dam, Guayana,  needs  $500.00  to  build 
a Catechetical  Centre  in  a mission  on 
the  Canje  River. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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(Above)  1,630  homes  were  either  destroyed 
or  damaged  in  the  flood.  These  people  search 
through  rubble  for  their  belongings. 


(Below)  Trucks,  earth  removers  and  all 
available  labourers  were  immediately  put  to 
the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  streets. 
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hadn’t  reached  the  river  yet,  so  I 
figured  all  would  be  well  in  the  valley. 
However,  it  rained  for  still  another 
hour  after  that,  and  this  is  when  the 
real  damage  was  done.  On  my  way 
back  to  Ono  on  the  highway,  I almost 
stopped  in  at  Kaize  to  see  if  the  group 
up  on  the  hill  was  okay,  but  decided  to 
go  straight  home^  have  breakfast,  and 
go  back  in  the  afternoon.  Lucky  I did, 
because  the  road  got  washed  away 
shortly  before  1:00  p.m.,  and  is  still 
washed  out  — that  would  have  left  me 
stranded  with  the  car  in  Kaize.  This 
would  have  prevented  me  from  going 
to  Fukuoka  for  a week’s  retreat,  as 
planned  a month  earlier. 

“Arrived  safely  in  Ono  about  12:30 
noon,  but  things  didn’t  look  quite  right 
in  the  front  yard.  The  ground  was 
under  water,  which  was  cresting  very 
rapidly,  and  starting  to  flow  in  waves. 
The  creek,  right  close  to  the  church, 
became  dammed  up,  and  the  water 
flowing  down  from  the  upper  levels 
was  diverted  toward  our  church. 

“It  rose  very  quickly,  and  was  up  to 
the  hubcaps  of  the  car  within  just  a few 
minutes  — started  coming  into  the 
porch  area  of  the  house  in  a few  min- 
utes, and  it  was  then  that  I realized  I 
couldn’t  leave  the  property  if  1 had 
wanted  to  — the  exits  were  all  cut  off 
by  what  was  by  then  one  mass  of  flow- 
ing, turbulent  water.  The  water  rose 
to  within  a quarter  of  an  inch  from 
flowing  into  the  church,  and  the  house. 
Had  it  not  stopped  raining  when  it  did, 
we  would  have  been  in  big  trouble  be- 
cause the  water  was  muddy  and  it 
would  have  done  a real  job  on  the 
house. 

“The  rain  stopped  shortly  after  one 
o’clock,  and  the  job  of  cleaning  up 


started  a couple  of  hours  later,  after  we 
recovered  from  the  shock.  It  is  really 
frightening  to  see  the  powers  of  nature 
on  the  rampage.  We  were  lucky  it  was 
daytime.  We  still  don’t  have  any  drink- 
ing water  from  the  taps,  but  get  it  from 
trucks  that  pass  by  every  six  hours.  It 
will  take  another  couple  of  weeks  be- 
fore the  water  for  drinking  from  the 
reservoirs  can  be  purified.  I was  real 
stupid  the  next  Sunday,  July  16.  While 
brushing  my  teeth  I drank  a glass  of 
tap  water  without  thinking  — that  was 
before  the  7:00  a.m.  Mass,  and  didn’t 
give  it  a thought  until  I was  two  min- 
utes into  the  sermon  at  11:00  a.m. 
Mass.  I started  to  sweat  rather  hard 
real  sudden-like^  and  almost  passed  out 
— but  was  okay  by  the  end  of  Mass. 
Sweated  the  germs  out,  and  by  eve- 
ning the  stomach  cramps  were  com- 
pletely gone,  but  stay  away  from  un- 
purified water  now. 

“Mentioned  earlier  that  three  of  us 
had  planned  a month  ago  to  go  to 
Fukuoka  for  a week  retreat  under  the 
direction  of  the  Redemptorist  Father 
Bernard  Haring.  Communications 
were  bad,  and  we  didn’t  know  if  the 
roads  were  out  or  not.  The  trains  were 
not  running,  but  we  figured  we’d  give 
it  a try.  Tried  one  route,  and  got  20 
kilometres  when  we  couldn’t  go  any 
further,  as  the  road  we  were  on 
curved  right  into  a river.  Doubled 
back,  and  tried  the  airport,  but  found 
that  no  planes  were  leaving  until  the 
following  day.  The  police  told  us  an 
alternate  route  to  Fukuoka  would 
likely  be  passable.  It  was  then  nine 
o’clock,  so  we  decided  to  give  it  a try 
in  the  hope  the  flood  waters  had  re- 
ceded enough  by  that  time  to  let  us 
through.  We  should  have  stayed  in  bed. 
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Water  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  natural  forces  on  earth.  But  it  is  only  when  one  witnesses 
its  power  unleashed  that  the  truth  of  that  statement  becomes  evident.  As  Fr.  Gauthier  says 
in  his  article,  nothing  caught  in  its  grip  could  possibly  survive. 


Just  got  rolling  from  the  airport  when 
we  were  stopped  for  speeding!  The 
highway  was  real  straight,  and  no  cars 
to  speak  of  since  it  was  so  late.  We 
figured  all  the  cops  would  be  busy  in 
the  flood  areas,  but  it  was  not  so. 

“Anyway,  we  got  well  on  our  way, 
when  traffic  started  to  slow  to  a crawl 
— the  water  was  up  to  the  bottom  of 
the  car  door  in  five  different  areas,  but 
managed  to  crawl  through  without 
stalling.  Got  into  Fukuoka  after  mid- 


night, dead  beat  but  satisfied  we  had 
run  the  gauntlet  and  won.  The  payoff 
came  the  next  day  when  we  found 
Father  Haring  would  not  start  lectur- 
ing until  Monday  evening.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  start  in  the  morning  — we 
could  have  taken  our  time.  The  retreat 
was  real  good,  and  by  the  time  Friday 
came  we  were  able  to  drive  back  to 
Sasebo  in  two  and  a half  hours. 

“Am  sending  you  some  pictures  of 
the  damage  to  our  area.”  ■ 
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Fr.  Harold  Oxley,  SFM,  Toronto,  Ont., 
is  a graduate  of  De  La  Salle  College. 

Ordained  in  1951,  he  has  spent  three 
years  in  postgraduate  studies,  two  years 
in  Japan,  and  ten  years  on  promotion 
work. 

I Remember 

T remember  living  in  Tokyo  in  1956.  At  that  time,  our  priests  there  used 

to  do  small  favours  for  the  Precious  Blood  Sisters  in  Chigasaki,  thus 
frequently  saving  them  the  bother  of  coming  all  the  way  to  Tokyo.  One 
day,  Fr.  Mike  Cox  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  customs  house  in 
Yokohama  to  clear  a crate  which  had  arrived  there  for  the  sisters.  We 
had  not  been  told  what  it  contained. 

The  crate  was  about  four  feet  long,  and  about  one  foot  square.  The 
customs  officer  pried  it  open,  and  to  our  surprise,  and  his,  it  contained 
only  two  things:  one  looked  like  a bombshell  — about  three  feet  long, 
pointed  at  one  end,  but  open  at  the  end  you  would  expect  to  find  the 
tail  assembly.  It  was  made  out  of  shiny  silver  steel.  The  other  article 
was  a rolled-up  wick. 

The  officer  looked  at  those  things,  put  two  and  two  together  and  then 
looked  at  Fr.  Mike  and  me  as  though  we  were  planning  to  blow  up  the 
Emperor’s  palace.  He  asked  us  very  politely  just  what  we  were  going  to  do 
with  them.  We  were  absolutely  stumped  and  our  feeble  efforts  to  ad  lib 
made  us  look  all  the  more  suspicious. 

Finally,  Fr.  Mike  told  him  that  we  hadn’t  quite  figured  out  what  to 
do  with  them  but  that  he  shouldn’t  worry  about  it  — just  please  let  us 
take  them  away.  He  wouldn’t  buy  that.  In  fact  he  said  that  until  we  could 
tell  him  exactly  what  they  were  for,  we  would  never  get  them  out  of 
customs. 

A phone  call  to  the  sisters  cleared  up  the  mystery.  They  use  the  equip- 
ment to  make  liturgical  candles.  They  fill  the  bombshell  with  molten  wax, 
then  dip  the  wick  into  it  repeatedly  until  the  wax  reaches  the  required 
thickness.  Now  how  should  we  have  known  that?  9 Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Having  difficulty  trying  to  decidj 
what  to  get  friends  for  Christmas  c 
perhaps  a Sister,  or  a member  of  th 
clergy? 


Well,  we  have  the  answer  to  your  problem!  No  better  gift  can  be  given  tha 
a book  written  by  our  own  missionary  priest,  Father  John  McGoey.  Not  onl 
are  you  delighting  your  family  and  friends,  but  you  are  helping  the  missionar 
fathers. 

Just  mark  an  "X”  for  the  book  or  books  selected  and  the  number  you  desin 
and  they  will  be  forwarded  to  you  directly,  from  the  Scarboro  Father; 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 


Book  Title 

“Speak  Lord!” 

The  Sins  of  the  Just 
Nor  Scrip  nor  Shoes 
The  Uncertain  Sound 


Cost  Number  Desire 

$4.95 

3.75  ^1 

4.95 

5.95  I 


Please  forward  the  book(s)  to: 
Name 


Address 


I 


